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Bush Pledges 
Renewed Effort 
On Mideast Pact 


International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bnsb said Friday that fol- 
lowing victory in the Gulf war the 
United States was determined to 
play a vigorous role in 
id stability to the 
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*T want to move fast,” Mr^ Bush 
'and I want to go forward.” 

Mr. Bosh ^>oke amid rising ex- 
pectations thi in the afte rmath of 
the war — in winch there was un- 
precedented cooperation among 
the great powers — there would be 
a strong international push to a 
settlement in the region. 

The president, during a press 
conference at the White House, 
said the United States had already 
opened talks with its allies onpost- 
war arrangements and that Secre- 
tary of State James A. Baker 3d 
would start a major diplomatic 
swing through the region next 
week. 

“We are going to move out in a 
leadership role, but we have to have 
proper consultation before we do 
this,” Mr. Bush said. 

At another point, he deri»r»nt “I 
will work very hard to peace, just 
as hard as I have in the prosecution 
of the war.” 

The United States has been un- 
der some pressure from its Europe- 
an and Arab allies in the coalition 


enthusiasm in recent years. The 
Bush administration exerted a 
great deal of effort id its fust year 
to trying to bring Twarf and the 
Palestinians to some sort of under- 
standing. 

Strong resistance from the gov- 
ernment of Yitzhak Shamir 
strained relations b etwe e n Israel 
and the United States, which 
vides Israel with at least S3 
in aid annuall y. 

Israeli restraint in die face of 
Iraqi Scad mis^ l c attacks f i r i n g 
the war gained favor to the Shamir 
government in Washingto n Bat 
now, the United States will be cry- 
ing again to enlist IsraeTs coopera- 
tion in some arrangement for set- 
tling the Palestinian issue. 

Coalition forces acted against 
Iraq in the name of United Nations 
Security Council resolutions and as 
they were doing so some allies and 
others remarked that earlier UN 

See BUSH, Page 4 


War Is Watershed 
In Arab - West Ties 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Hew York Tunes Service 

JIDDA — The devasmtinginilitaiy triumph scored by the Ameri- 
can-led alliance against Iraq has strengthened Saadi resolve to play 
a more assertive role in Arab politics as an ally of the West and ah 
opponent Of militant and leftist re gimes in the Middle East, senior 
Sand i officials said. 

“The experience of asking the Americans to come over here is 
wwed by all classes of Smfi society, including the most conserva- 
tive religious groups, as a wise and courageous move,” an official 
said. 

“I think this is a watershed in the Middle East, where since the 
early *50s it has been fashionable to be anti-Weston and where the 
thought of an alliance with the West was viewed as a sin by vide 
segments of Arab societies,” he said. 

Saudi officials spoke of a new resolve to be more assertive in Arab 
politics and said they would not embrace a policy of reconciliation 
with some of those who sided with Iraq, most particularly King 
Hussein of Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Organization chair- 
man, Yasso Arafat. 

These officials said that unless President Saddam H ussein of Iraq 
was removed from power, they would tiy to block any attempts to 
lift the economic embargo a gainst Baghdad They aho raid they 
would encourage Palestinians in the occupied territories and those 
living in the Gulf to abandon their attachment to Mr. Arafat as a 


symbol of the Palestinian movement and seek an alternative leader- 
jy from within the occupied territories. 

‘official in the Saudi foreign policy establishment said that if 
the Palestinians resisted such a change, Saudi Arabia would eucour- 

See ARABS, Page 4 


U.S. Warns of 'More Grief 
If POW s Aren’t Freed Soon, 
Iraq Imposes Its Conditions 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

Pledging that “we are going to 
get back our POWs and we are 
going to do it fast.” President 
George Bosh said Friday that allied 
and Iraqi militar y l eader s would 
meet Saturday to discuss a formal 
cease-fire. 

Secretary of Defense Dick Che- 
ney warned the Iraqis that they 
would face “more grief’ unless 
they handed over the prisoners 
quickly. 

The Iraqis, continuing in a bel- 
ligerent tone despite enormous bat- 
tlefield losses, made their own de- 
mands. 

“AD foreign forces must leave 
our country immediately and stop 
all provocations.” Foreign Minister 
to the 


US. reconnaissance 


continued 
flights over 


Iraq “represent evil intention and 
do not respect the announced 
stands and commitments.” 

Allied commanders on the bat- 
tlefield said that they were not let- 
ting down their guard and that 
combat air patrols were continuing, 
to insure tha t Iraq did not attempt 
to mass forces or use the cessation 
of hostilities to bring reinforce- 
ments into the Kuwait theater of 
operations. 

Underlining the weight the Unit- 
ed States was placing on the meet- 
ing, Mr. Bush said the allied dele- 
gation would be headed by the 
allied commander. General H. 
Nor man Schwarzkopf, accompa- 
nied by the commander of Saudi 
forces. General Khaled ibn Sultan. 

Iraq has agreed to the meeting 
but has not announced whom it 
will send. 

Mr. Bush did not disclose the 
location or time of the meeting, but 



oa the Middle East for a settlement 
of the major outstanding i«n«, 
above all the Pales tinian question. 

Mr. Bush died three main prob- 
lems among “the many di pi/wnwtip. 
tasks ahead” — the Palestinians, 
Lebanon and “how Iraq is brought 
back into the family of nations.* 

“I want to repeat my determina- 
tion to have the United States play 
a veuy useful role now in the whole 
question of peace in the Middle. 
East, and that indudes all three of 
these categories,” be said. “And 
whether it proves to be a peace 
conference or some bolder new 
idea, time will teO. But we aiebe- 
gzoiuqg ray serious consultations 
on this.” 

“But HI be honest with you, at 
tins point, I don't want to see one 
single dime of the United States 
taxpayers’ money go into the re- 
construction of Iraq.” he said. 

The president’ 8 outline of a new 
ALS. diplomatic initiative followed 
a statement Thursday by Foreign 
Minister Alexander A. Bessmert- 
nykh of the Soviet Union that aB 
states with an interest in the Mid- 
dle East should “take a fresh tod: 
at their stereotypes." 

It^ was widely thought that he was 
referring at least, to lsrad and the 
United Nates. 

Israel has opposed the (aganiza- 
tkm of a Middle East peace confer- 
ence that it ferns would concentrate 
cm forming a Palestinian state from 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
which Israel has occupied since the 
W67 war with the Arabs. 

I The United States has followed 
the Israeli lead, though with less 



BobDavbaiy/Tfce/ 

President Bush oo Friday during a news briefing at the^ White House, where he said that ailed and Iraqi imBtary commanders woidd hold talks on a formal cease-fire. 



Political Asylum in Algeria 


A Kuwaiti Doctor Weeps 
As He Details Iraqi Atrocities 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Service 

PARIS — As pressure increased on Saddam 
Hussein to renounce power, the French newspaper 
Le Monde reported Friday that he may flee ms 
country to seek political asylum, perhaps m Alge- 
ria. 

According to Le Monde, the Algiers govenunmt 
is assurances from the international coali- 

tion that Mr. Hussein will be exonerated from any 
reparation claims or war crimes if be abandons ms 
leadership and retires to North Africa. 


and other allied leaders offered to relieve Mr. 
Huss ein of any war-crime charges. 

“I am not going to say we are going to htmlhim 
down,” Mr. Bush said, “but nobody can be ab- 
solved of their responsibflfries under international 
law.” 

Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d said after 
meeting with bis German counterpart, Hans-Die- 
trich Geascfaer, “I don’t think any tears would be 
shed if Mr. Hussein were to have power.” He 
added that the question of his seeking asylum was 
“ ' ‘ ‘ that President Bush would want to 


requested 
give its consent 


» WtUVM *** ** * 

pmportoily. 

his successors agreed- 

denied the report 

Friday night, and senior Frencfi government offi- 
cials said they knew nothing about the negotia- 
tions. President George Bush also denied that he 


take up with the coalition partners.” 

Bat if Mr. Hussdn wse to seek a safe haven, he 
would probably find no more hospitable place 
than North Africa. Even after his defeat, Mr. 
Hussein is considered a hero among many in 

Algeria, T unisia, Morocco and Mauritania. 

Wien the bombing raids began over Baghdad in 
mid -January, Mr. Hussein dispatched several civil- 
ian and military airplanes to friendly Maghreb 
See CRIMES, Page 4 


By W illiam Claiborne 

Wash in gt o n Post Service 

KUWAIT CITY — In the Arab culture. Dr. 
Kahd Shalawi observed, it is sign of weakness for a 
man to cry. But be unashamedly wept as he de- 
scribed serai months of occupation by the Iraqi 
Army. 

“Sometimes I rit alone and start crying over 
what has happened in Kuwait,” Dr. Shalawi said. 
Tt is worse even than people thought." 

The doctor, acting chief of the medical section of 
Mubarak Hospital, Kuwai t’s largest, said that dur- 
ing the occupation be saw victims of torture, bul- 
let-riddled bodies that came into the sorgical wing 
with hands tied behind the backs, young men who 
had been chopped with axes. 

Virtually every Kuwaiti interviewed in the 
streets during demonstrations to edebrate libera- 
tion said they had relatives or friends who had 
been abducted and taken to Iraq as hostages. 

Most of them suggested that 5,000 persons had 
been seized but some, including resistance leaders. 


estimated that the retreating army may have force- 
marched as many as 20.000. 

Dr. Shalawi said the body of a woman in her 
thirties was brought in with the top of her skull 
sawed off. That, he said, epitomized the brutality 
of the Iraqi Army and the secret police the Muk- 
habaraL 

Three other doctors at Mubarak Hospital said 
they saw the bod|y of the woman, Rusha Kabondi, 
who bore signs of other toms of torture and had 
bear shot three times in the chest. Her body was 
dumped in front of the home where her three 
children live. 

“They are psychopaths,” declared Dr. Shalawi, 
who sard he was forced to provide morphine to 
three secret police interrogators who were addicts. 
He said at least 250 victims of torture and execu- 
tion were brought to his hospital but that many 
more were simply buried by their families after the 
Iraqis dumped them in front of their homes as 

See VICTIMS, Page 4 
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Inventor of Polaroid Camera Dies 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts (AP) --Edwin H. Land^U ’ gran- 
tor of instant photography and the founder of Polaroid Coip^ died 

Institute for Science Inc. in 

in 1947, starting the era of 60-second photogr aphy. ^ 
leadership, Polaroid introduced mstan^w ph^o^hy alw 
andSe a major breakthrough m,1972 ^ ™ systm 
whjch nroduced a vivid picture outside the camffa. , 

collec t cd in his lifetime. 
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Water Beds Are, Like, Still Afloat , Man 


By Martha Sherrill 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The copies were 
cheap. But that was what everybody wanted 
then: a cheap water bed, Withm a year after 
Charlie Hall exhibited his prototype— creat- 
ed for die Irving room and called “The Plea- 
sure Pit” — people started ripping it off. 

Not that Mr. Hall probably minded much 
It was 1968. The dawning of the Age of 
Aquarius. The afterglow of the Summer of 
Lora He was just a 24-year-old graduate 
student in design in San Francisco, living in 
the hippie district Ere everybody rise. 

And people -who wanted a piece of the 
water bed action could just hang out at Hall’s 
lanerspace factory in Sansalilo and figure oat 
how to make them. Hey, no problem. 

“There was one guy who .used to come 
visit,” says Mr. Hafl. “He was a totally typical 
early water bed deal e r — he also sold orgy 
butter in the LA. Free Press. He had a long 


criminal record. 1 never found out what his 
real name was until much later.” 

In 1971, Mr. Hall was awarded a patent to 
“liquid support for human bodies.” He ac- 
knowledges having made very few attempts 
to enforce it. “These weren’t respectable peo- 
ple,” he says. “They just wanted to make 
quick money to start a dope farm in Oregon. 
It was hard to get them to respond to my 
requests to a license. The industry was too 
young." 

This week, 20 years later, Charlie Hall has 
gone to court in San Francisco. He is suing 
mtex Plastics, a company that imports water 
beds from Taiwan, for patent 
He is seeking royalties, d amag e s, w£ 

Yon may wonder why- he would still care. 
You may wonder why he would bother suing 
anybody — particularly now. Or why he 
would go to the trouble of syndicating his 
lawsuit, raising 5750,000 for lawyer’s fees by 
selling stakes in the outcome. 


imw » 

dqpcdia 
But y 


You may think the water bed went away. 
You may bdieve it was replaced by the futon, 
the brass bed, the sleigh bed. You may believe 
it was just another horrible, laughable fad 
that deserves its two pages in the new “Ency- 
iia of Bad Taste.” 
it you would be wrong. 

Proof: In 1971, water beds valued ai an 
estimated 513 million were sold. In 1989, the 
water bed industry took in $223 trillion in 
retail sales — of frames and heaters and water 
conditioners as well as beds. Today, nearly 
one of every five mattresses sold in the Unit- 
ed States contains water. It was the motion. 

The rolling, and the sloshing- 1 1 was supposed 
to repeat, or prolong, or exaggerate every 
move. And people were eager to new sensa- 
tions. New sou Zen sex and stoned sex and 
deeper sex and more sex. 

“We never marketed it that way — as a sex 

See SLOSH, Page 4 


the British foreign secretary, Doug- 
las Hurd, said that the talks would 
be held near Basra in southern 
Iraq. 

Speaking at a While House news 
conference. Mr. Bush said. “This is 
an important step in securing the 
victory that our forces nave 
achieved.” 

Mr. Cheney explicitly threatened 
Iraq with further military action if 
it did not comply with conditions 
to end the war. 

“I think we’ve reached the point 
where the Iraqis would do very well 
to listen very carefully to what we 
say and then do it,” Mr. Chenev 
said. 

“We’ve destroyed their army," 
he said. “We’ve turned the lights 
out in Baghdad.” 

“Unless and until they comply 
very era lid tty with UN Security 
Council resolutions, return our 
prisoners immediately, they’re go- 
ing to have more grief.” he said. 

“If they were to launch a Scud at 
Saudi Arabia or Israel or take some 
other hostile act. there is no ques- 
tion but we would resume hostil- 
ities,” Mr. Cheney said. 

“Probably what we would do is 
to open up the air campaign 
again," he said. 

Lieutenant General Thomas W. 
Kelly, director of operations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, spelled out 
the kind of action that could be 
taken. 

“We can gel the residual of the 
defeated forces that are in the Ku- 
waiti theater of operations," he said 
at a Pentagon briefing, “There are 
still means of production and dis- 
tribution that are just within the 
country that could be attacked. We 
are obviously in a position in the 
military to do just about anything 
the prcadent wants to da 

General Kelly said that the Unit- 
ed States had “considerable lever- 
age in that we right now possess a 
considerable amount of that coun- 
try.” 

“We have forces in the southern 
third of the country and I would 
assume that the Iraqis would want 
that part of their country back,” he 
said. 

Mr. Bush declared a cessation of 
hostilities early Thursday after 
Baghdad announced it was accept- 
ing all 12 United Nations resolu- 
tions adopted against Iraq. The 
meeting Saturday was intended to 
mm the cessation into a formal 
cease-fire. 

U.S. officials said an Iraqi diplo- 
mat was cafled to tire State Depart- 
ment late Thursday and told where 
and when U.S. commanders would 
meet their Iraqi counterparts. 

Mr. Bush and Mr. Cheney nude 
it dear that Iraq must agree to 
quickly return U.S. and allied pris- 
oners of war before a permanent 
cease-fire took effect. 

“We will not agree to a cease-fire 
or have arrangements made for a 
cease-fire until we are satisfied that 


we will receive our prisoners in 
short order ” Mr. Chenev- said. 

The allies also have demanded 
the immediate return of the re- 
mains of dead servicemen held by 
Iraq. A total of 149 allied soldier, 
were killed in action. 

General Kelly said that the num- 
ber of American combat-related 
deaths had increased by 10 to S9. of 
whom 23 were killed before and 66 
after the ground phase of the war 
began Sunday. 

The Iraqis are bolding at least 13 
allied prisoners of war. including 
nine Americans, an undisclosed 

Aftermath 

The alfies are weighing bow best to 
wean Iraqis from Hussein. Plage 3. 
Americans plan to roll out the red 
carpet for their troops. Page. 5 
Baghdad radio says allied para- 
troopers were “wiped out." Page 7. 


number of Kuwaiti hostages and a 
four-man CBS News team. Syria 
also has said that some of its citi- 
zens who were working in Kuwait 
when Iraq invaded in August have 
been taken to Baghdad. 

In addition there are 66 allied 
soldiers listed as missing in action 
whose status is not known. Of 
these. 45 are American. 10 are Brit- 
ish. 10 are Saudis and one is Italian. 

The allies hold at least 80.000 
confirmed Iraqi prisoners. British 
officials have estimated the number 
of Iraqi prisoners at 175.000. 

Mr. Cheney indicated that some 
might not want to return. “We have 
some Iraqi prisoners who do not 
want to go back to Iraq as long as 
Saddam Hussein'is there," be said. 
“They fear to their lives.” 

On the battlefield, U2>. officials 
said there were minor exchanges of 
fire initiated by Iraqi units pre- 
sumed not to have beard of the 
cessation. 

The most serious incident oc- 
curred when U.S. troops 
two buses carrying Ira 
Marine Brigadier General Richard 
L Neal said that while UJS. troops 
were questioning the Iraqis in the 
first bus, those in the second bus 
opened fire. 

In the ensuing fire fight six Ira- 
qis were killed and six were injured. 
Saudi and U2>. officials said. 

General Neal said a male U.S. 
Army doctor and a female medical 
specialist were killed and their driv- 
er was injured by land mines while 
en route to aid a group of surren- 
dering Iraqis. 

General Kelly said numerous 

militar y columns. Some con taining 

up to 60 military vehicles, were 
spotted on the highway heading 
from Basra to Baghdad. He said 
that these probably were remnants 
of the four-day ground war. 


Bush Buries Vietnam Era 


mi George Bush said Friday that 
dispelled national self-doubt and 


Reiners 

WASHINGTON — President 
success in the Gulf war had 
disunity lingering from the Vietnam era. 

“It’s a proud day for America, and by God we’ve kicked the 
Vietnam syndrome once and for all,” the president told a gathering 
of state legislators, who cheered and applauded. By contrast to 
Vietnam, there was broad LJ.S. public support for the Gulf effort 
Getting Americans to put Vietnam behind them has been one of 
Mr. Bush's longstanding goals. In his inaugural address of January 
1989. he said that the conflict in Southeast Asia “cleaves us still.” 
“Bat friends,” be said, “that war began in earnest a quarter of a 
century ago, and surely the statute of limitations has been reached.” 
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Anibassador Edward W, G&ehm Jr. attending a nfitaiy flag, 
raising ceremony Friday at tbe U.S. Embassy in Kuwait City. 
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The Keating 5: Will Voters Take Their Revenge: 


By Richard L. Berks 

New York Tima Sen or 

WASHINGTON — The Keating Five 
n isi* has moved from the Senate ethics 
committee to the unpredictable arena of 
American politics, with the five senators 
struggling to contain the da ma g e while 
consultants trade ideas about how to use 
the issue in the next elections. 

Even the senators’ backers acknowl- 
edged that the committee's findings would 
be damaging. After a 14-month inquiry 
into the men's links to Charles H. Keating 
Jr_ the savings and loan executive, the 
panel said Wednesday that there was sub- 
stantial evidence of wrongdoing by Senator 
Alan Cranston of California, and it issued 
milder reproofs to the other four. 

In Phoenix, Arizona. Senator John S. 
McCain 3d, the only Republican among 


In Columbus, Ohio, Robert T, Bennett, 
the state Republican chairman, has already 
begun testing attack lines against Senator 
John Glenn, who faces re-election nest 


year. 


“Isn't it time Ohio had a U.S. senator 
who's on the side of the little guy instead of 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


the five, began his damage control effort by 
icing that he would give up $1 12,000 


announcing that he 1 a r . 

in contributions from Mr. Keating or his 
associates, turning them over to the gov- 
ernment. 

But he conceded at a news conference; 
“I'm sure that my political obituary win 
always have something about the Ke ating 
Five in it. I don't see how that could be 
avoided." 

In i -msing . Michigan, Mark Grebner. a 
Democratic consultant, is selling buttons 
that bear a picture of Senator Donald W. 
Riegie. Jr., and the message “Say Goodbye, 
Don." 


a senator who's on the side of S&L inter- 
ests?" Mr. Bennett asked at a recent party 
meeting. 

The ethics committee is expected to urge 
that the full Senate reprimand Mr. Cran- 
ston. The panel criticized the other four — 
Dennis DeConcmi of Arizona, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. Glenn and Mr. Riegie — but 
said their actions did not warrant further 

p unis hment 

The reaction in other quarters was not so 
mild. 

Callers to C-Span, a cable television ser- 
vice that covers Capitol HilL were furious, 
not only at die senators but at the col- 
leagues who judged them. 

vongress has missed another opportu- 
nity to prove that it does have some small 


that he will not seek re-election in 1992 
because of prostate cancer. 

“He was an easy sacrifice," said Sherry 
Bebitch Jeffe, senior associate of the Cen- 
ter for Politics and Policy in Claremont, 
California. 

The other four senators argue that thdr 
milder treatment was tantamount to exon- 
eration. But they will have to overcome the 
sharp losses in public opinion shown in 
polls taken before the committee's deliber- 
ations. 

A poll of Arizona residents taken by The 


Arizona Republic in January, for example, 

lUtofl 


degree of integrity left," said a woman in 
. OklahoE 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

A man in Reno, Nevada, said the behav- 
ior of rotiticians would improve “if we 
threw Keating and the five in jail for about 
10 


j years. 

The most seriously wounded, for now, is 


Mr. Cranston, w 


announced 


found that nearly two out of three respon- 
dents believed that Mr. DeConcmi should 
resign immediately or at the end of his 
term. 

Nearly half said the same thing about 
Mr. McCain. But he said his poll ratings 
had improved as the Keating deliberations 
were dwarfed by the Gulf war. Mr. 
McCain, a former prisoner of war, said, “I 
was kind of redefined by (he war.” 

Aside from Mr. Cranston, the two law- 
makers most sharply rebuked were Mr. 
DeConcmi and Mr. Riegie. But as political 
luck would have it, neither faces re-election 
until 1994, which gives them the most time 
to recover. The other two face re-election 
next year. 

Assessments about their political vulner- 
ability vary widely and usually differ ac- 
cording to party. But despite the taint of 
the Keating case, the senators are all sea- 


soned incumbents who are skilled at fund- 
raising and still have a solid core of sup- 
porters. 

In their last elections, Mr. DeConcmi 
won 57 percent of the vole, Mr. McCain 
and Mr. Riegie each won 60 percent and 
Mr. Glenn took 62 percent 

A former Michigan Democratic chair- 
man, Gary C. Corbin, defended Mr. Rie- 
gie, calling him "the recipient of a host of 
undeserving accusations and innuendos 
from highly partisan Republicans." 

He said Mr. Riegie deserved an apology. 
“Will he get oneT^Mr. Corbin asked “I 
doubt it." 


Thai Junta 
Will Keep 
A Firm Grip 
On Power 


WORLD BRIEFS 


Miners Call on Gorbachev to Resign 


But another former Democratic state 
chairman. Zolton A. Ferency, who is a 
criminal justice professor at Michigan 


State University, said; “Don Riegie is po- 


litically dead. He can't survive this because 
it’s people's money we're talking about. It's 
an issue that won't go away. 


Although Mr. Glenn's poll s t a nd i ng s 
. Hue he 


have recoded, Robert E Hughes, the Re- 
publican chairman in Cuyahoga County, 
said, “It would be very difficult to beat 
John Glenn on this issue:" 

The state’s Democratic chairman, Eu- 
gene Branstool, recalled that some years 
ago he rode in a convertible in a parade in 
Newark, Ohio, with Mr. Glenn, whose ca- 
reer as an astronaut still made him a hero 
to many. “1 could have been riding naked 
in the backseat," he said, “and no one 
would have noticed." 



a crackdown on onregistered taxi driveis near JohanoesbtBg. The 
motorists were injured, made the morning rush boor chaotic 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


DUSSHDORF 

CHRIST CHURCH (Anglican! S.S. and 
Services MOO, AH Denominations or* 
welcome. Rotterdam Sir. 1 35, Tel. 
0211/452759 


MADB1D 

COMMUNITY CHURCH OF MADRID, 
English speaking NofrDenom. Warship and 
SJs. 11 am Sundays. Nursery. Mealing at 
Damian, 34. Poston, let: 446-36 07. 


MUNICH 

JNTERNAUONAl COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
EvongnCcci Male Be C evrng, services in Engfiah 
4:30 pjn. Sundays al Enhuberatr. 10k (U2 
There* ierafr.l (0891 8504617. 

UNITARIAN UMVERSAU51S meal 4th Sun. 
each montii a! II sun. Building 311, roam 
A4, Pedoehor Forrt Housing Area, Munich. 
(0SP) 690203d. 


PUBS «md SUBURB 

EMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, 56 Rue des 
Bara-Raisns, RuiB-Makndson. An •vangeTh 
cal church for Ihe EngEsh spooking conwmnfy 
located in the western suburbs. £S. 9s45j 
Worship; 10=45- CMchm’s Church and hhn- 
ery. Dr. B.C. Thomas, pastor. Call 
47.51.29,63 or 47.49.15.29 far information. 
INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST F&LOWSHH*. 
&30pjiV, 1 23 cv.du Maine. WGdBe. Net* 
tot Tour Montparnasse. The evening service 
of Emmanuel Baptist Church. Cali 
47.51 .29.63 or 47.49.1 529. 


ZURICH 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH of W&- 
derawB (Zurich], Switzerland, Rasenfaerg- 
strosso 4. Warship Services Sunday mornings 
1 1 :0a TeL: 720-2762. 


PARS and SUBURB 

THE AMSOCAN CATHEDRAL (Episcopat-Arv 
gCcan). Sun. 9 & 1 1 ajn, Sunday School tor 
daidren and nursery cane al 11 cun. 23 ave. 
George V, Paris 8. TeL- 47 20 17 92. Metro: 
George V or AJmaAtooeau. 

HOPE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH [Q*T 
Center at ParivLc Defense]- Sun. 9i45 am. 
wHh children's S5. Evangelical & for mmry- 
one. Metro; RBI (A) la Defame. Parking; 
QUATRE TEMPS (free). Fri. 7=30 pat. home 
BWe rtuSes. 47 73 53 54. 


ASSOC OF wn CHURCHES 
W EUROPE ft MID. EAST 


BERLM 

AMERCAN CHURCH N BERLW, ear. of Ctay 
Afloe & Fobdamer Str s Si, 9 am. Worship 
10i30 am TeL: 0305132021. 


MONTE CARLO 

INTI FELLOWSHIP, 9 Rue L Natai Sunday 
Bible 1*. (ail aga) 9AS cun. Worship 11 
a.m. 1 A p.m. Tel.: 93.25.51.51 or 
93.25.31.15. 


BOim 

AMSOCAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, Sunday 
School 9i30 eunv, warship 11 cun., Kennedy 
ABee 150, TeL 0228 - 3741 93 


BRUSSaS 

The American P rot er to n t Church, Worship 
10:30 ojm. KaHenbara, 19 (at the W. 
School}. TeL- 67X05*1. Bus 95. Tran 94. 


MONTPHJJB? 

ENGLISH SPEAWNG SERVICE argenbed by 
Egfire Reformer, Ewangelique every Sunday 
6pj«L, 5 rue Augustine. Tri.i67 528201. 
All welcome. 


COPBBHAGBN 
NTERNAT1QNAL CHURCH of Copenhagen, 
27 Furvwrgado. Vartov, nra RSdhus. Study 
10=1 5 Bi Worship 11 =30. Jack Hurtod, Partar. 
TeL: 31 624785. 


EUROPEAN 

BAPTIST CONVB4TK3N 


FRANKFURT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, Nbehmgai 
AUee 54 (U-Bahn 5], SA. 9=45, worship 1 1 
am. To!.: (069} 599478. 


WIESBADEN 

EUROPEAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
CHURCHES WaCOME YOU. 59 Er^Ksh 
rpedung Cengre g otion* in 13 European Courv 
trie*. Member Baptist World AKanoe and Bum- 
perm Baptist Fe d Br c t i on. Far i nfa nn a ti m i con- 
tact European Baptist Convention, 
Somenbergenti. 60. D4200 WlesbodeaTeL: 
06121-523016. 


GBCVA 

EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH of Geneva. 20 rue 
Veedalne. Sunday worship 11:00. Tel: 
(022)205089. 


ISTANBUL 

UNK3N CHURCH ntig in Em Dutch Chapel cri 
Nelhedcwdr connicW on btikfcd Cod Sin 
9:308, IliOO TeLi (90-1) 144-5212. 


BERLM 

RERUN BAPTIST CHURCH, 

IX 1000 Berlin 41, SS 1045, W 1 
1900. 7eL 030774-4670 


LOMXM 

AMERICAN CHURCH si London of 79 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London Wl.SS at 9S4S am. 
& worship at 1 1 ajn.Gaodge street lube; TeLi 
(01)5802791. 


HAMBURG 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
HAMBURG meets cd TABEA FESTHAUE. Am 
bfekf 19. HombursOrtetorf. Bible Study at 
11:30 & Worship at 12.30. Tel.. 
040/820616. 


OSLO 

American Lutherc*. Church, Fr Um eeflL 15 
Worship & Sunday School TI am. TeL; 
(02)44.35.84. 


FRANKRffiT 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN fEtiOWSWP 
of the Taunus ( Memb e r European 
Convention), Sadcnentr. 11-10, 6380 Bad 
HamburgL Sundays 9:45 TeL- 06171-54889 
or 061 34-23278. 


RUBS 

AMBBCAN CHURCH IN PARIS. Worship 
1 IflOam. 65, Quai d’Onay, Paris 7. Bus 63 
of door, Metro Ahnc Morceau or ImoUes. 


HOUAND 

TONITY BAPTIST S£. MO, Worship 10.30, 
nursery, warm fellowship. Moats at 
Moe n K xn uploqn 54 in Wauenaar. TeL 


STOCKHOLM 

IMMANUEL CHURCH Kungsfarag. & Beger 
iarL fnendy Gsfatni feferefwp. English, 
Swedah & Korean. UAL TeL: 464 151225 
& 309803. 


0I7J1 78024. 


MUNICH 

INTBINATKWALaAPnsr CHURCH Of MLL 
NKH, Munchen 83, Sdunadwnring 24. En- 
flfah Language Services. Sunday School 
12.4XJ. Worship Service I M. PoUor'i phane> 
690 8534. 


WARSAW 

WARSAW MTBNAT10NAL CHURCH, Prof 
•slant English kmgunge expatriates, Sundays 
1 1dOO am. (Sept-May), JO am. (Ajn&Aug.Jf 
Ut Plekna 14 A. ToL 43297a 


ZURICH 

INTERNATIONAL PROTESTANT CHURCH En- 
fllbh yec ki nft vmrlohip service, Sunday 
School & Nursery, Sundays 11*30 ojrv, 
Schanzengasie 25. TeL: [01)2625525. 


Guillermo Ungo Dies, 
Salvadoran Politician 


New Yak Tima Service 
Guillermo Ungo, 59, a longtime 
leader erf the democratic left in E 
Salvador, died Thursday in Mexico 
City of a bean attack after under- 
going a third operation for a brain 
tumor. 

Mr. Ungo was for man) 


Mr. ungo was tor many years 
the secretary -general of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement, 


Mr. Scott, who was born in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, had his boutique 
in Milan. In the 1960s and eady 
1970s he was one of the best known 
designers in that country. 

John Charles Daly, 77, 
Television Show Host 


which sought to bring about peace- 
ful change in a country caught in 
conflict between Marxist guerrillas 
and conservative forces. 

In 1979 and 1980 he served on a 
junta that governed E Salvador 
and was an unsuccessful presiden- 
tial candidate in 1989 under the 
banner of the Democratic Conver- 
gence, a coalition of leftist parties 
allied with the guerrillas. 

At his death Mr. Ungo, who had 
lived in self-imposed eale in Pana- 
ma from 1980 to 1987, was on the 
ballot for a seat in E Salvador's 
National Assembly in elections 
scheduled for March 10. 

“Just last August Ungo celebrat- 
ed 30 years of political effort on 
behalf of popular causes," said 
Rene Flores, an official of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement. 
“The truth is that in E Salvador 
today there is no other leader or 
politician with the comparable 
stature, maturity or capacity to 
contribute to the achievement of a 
lastingpeace.” 

Guillermo Manuel 
bom into an upper- mk 
family that owned a printing plant 
in Sah Salvador. 

In the 1960s he was part of a 
group of social democratic intellec- 
tuals who eventually formed the 
National Revolutionary Move- 
ment, and in 1969 he became the 
movement's secretary-general. 

Ken Scott, 72, 

Fashion Designer 

New York Tima Service 

Ken Scott, 72, a fashion designer 
known for his fabric designs and 
for developing fashion shows, died 
of cancer Tuesday in Hze, France. 


■ and news executive both be- 
leqi 

it ended after 17 years, he was 


porter 
fore ai 


and after the quiz show. When 


named director of the Voice of 
America. He resigned after a year 
in a dispute over personnel. 

Robert L. Hall, 85, 

U.S. Aviation Pioneer 


was 


SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts 
(AP) — Robert L Hall, 85, an 
aviation pioneer who designed jets 
for Grumman after getting his start 
creating Gee Bee racing planes, 
died Sunday. 

At Grumman, Mr. Flail helped 
design and test a series of planes 
that proved to be a major force 
during World War H, including the 
F-4F Wildcat, ihe F-6 Hellcat, the 
F-8F Bearcat and the F-7F Tiger- 
cat. As Grumman 1 s chief engineer 
and vice president, he also was in- 
strumental in the desig n erf the 
Gulf stream I executive aircraft 


Slim GaiDard, 74, 

Jazz Musician 
LONDON (AP) — SKm Gail- 
Jard, 74, a jazz pianist and guitarist 
whose career spanned everything 
from Depression-era. nightclubs to 

rap, died of cancer Tuesday in Lon- 
don. 


As the jazz duo Slim and Slam, 
Mr. GaiDard and the bassist Slam 


Stewart wrote and recorded a series 
of hit songs in the 1930s in an 
eccentric ^jive talk" they dubbed 
“Vout-OroonL" 


At 1 1 you call me from 

v/ 

your hotel, darlina? 


A kANA HOTEL SINGAPORE 


14 Nctiim Hill, $in S ooCfe : 024. 

.'a.-.' Urol I, Del ton Rosc.-vaticm, ‘--vU accpf jr \-.c nc'U - -oc' 
:xr ; 65 ) 737 6634 Telex: ANAHSlN R 5 2 JS 17 7 *j : ' 65 ; 7 ~? ) 27 ? 


Jakarta Bars 
6 Books 
On Religion 


The Associated Press 
JAKARTA — The Indonesian 
government announced Friday 
that it had banned six books on 
religion, saying they contained 
false teachings that could cause un- 
rest 

“Paintings in Islam," by Sir 


Thomas W. Arnold, published by 
I Dover Pubh- 


the New York-based 
cations, was banned because it was 
“offensive to Muslims" in visually 
lammed, 


depicting the prophet Mohar 


said a spokesman for the attorney 
general's office. Islam prohibits 
any visual image of Mohammed. 

The spokesman said the other 
banned books deviated from Islam- 
ic teachings or could cause religious 
strife. One of them, “Datafareso 
Wahamao," a work written in one 
of Indonesia's local dialects, was 
banned because it contained "false 
Catholic teachings," he said. 

The four other banned books 
were: “Send Dannongasdul Suluk 
Gatoloco,” a traditional Javanese 


Reuters 

BANGKOK — Thailand’s mill- 
taxy jama adopted on Friday an 
interim constitution giving itsdf 
broad powers to oversee the coun- 
try until a return to civilian rule. 

The junta, which overthrew the 
elected government Feb. 23, also 
promised to hold elections by the 
end of the year and included the 
pledge in their provisional consti- 
tution. 

The junta retained the right to 
deride policy, appoint a caretaker 
prime minis ter and a national as- 
sembly, and to enforce law and 
order. 

Martial law will remain in effect, 
g fr jd General Sun thorn Kongsom* 
pong, the leader of the coup. 

The general said intelligence 
agents believed that supporters of 
the former government had hired 
foreigners to carry oat sabotage 
and to attack junta leaden. 

General Sun thorn and the armed 
forces overthrew Prime Minister 
Chati chai Choonhavan to end 
more than two and a half years of 
democratic government and a long 
power struggle between the prime 
minister and the military. 

They cited rampant corruption 
and abuse of power by Mr. Chati- 
chai and his cabinet and advisers as 
justification for the coup. 

The provisional constitution is 
the generals' first step toward ful- 
filling their promise to return Thai- 
land to rivinan rule. It also serves 
to reassure foreign investors who 
have fueled its economic boom. 

It gives the legislative assembly 
six months to draw up a permanent 
constitution, after which elections 
must be held within three months. 

The junta has the power to ap- 
point the caretaker civilian prime 
minister, nanw» an assembly of up 
to 300 members and to take part in 
cabinet meetings. 

The most ominous note in the 
provisional constitution was a sec- 
tion that empowered the junta 
leader or the prime minister to take 
any action necessary against people 
threatening the country's security 
and stability. 


MOSCOW (AP) — Thousands of miners in Kazakhs tan aad the 
Ukraine held a one-day wanting strike Friday to press demands f w ^ 
resignation of President Mikhafl S. Gorbachev and^«>maJcd benefit a 
union offirial said. . . . v , 

Miners in the Donetsk iwjoo in the Ukraine mad the iKaragMdar^j^ 
of Kazakhstan would halt the shipment of coal for at least 24 hotus, said 
Pavel Sbusbpanov, a miners union spokesman. 

... • 1 .. ,i i Ua. 


Miners in' the Ural mountain rwpoa of Vorkuta voted to "a similar 
riday, Mr. Shushpasov stud. In the cental 


warning strike at midnight Friday, »»— ~ — T - -w 

Siberian region of Kuznetsk, nrinerc said they would The 

strikes are the first nationwide test of strength for the w,Ouu-member 
Independent Union of Miners, formed last falL 
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N. Y. News Unions to Talk to Buyer 

... .. . tu. rv.:h. 


NEW YORK (Combined Dispatches) - The Daily News and its 
unions have abandoned negotiations to settle a 4-month-oIfl strike. which 
apparently leaves the paper's fate ha ng i n g on whether a buyer. can be 
found, 

After the talks collapsed, a labor leader said Fndav that the unions 
expected to meet with Robot Maxwell, the British publisher, who hu 

j — - — iKa ninfp Mr MlVWH 1C 111* luml «f 
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billion. 


BQl Usoy Jr„ the private mediator who presided over negotiations 
between the newspaper and die unions, announced Thursday that the two 
swifts were far apart and that his role bad ended, flfYT, AP) 


Kenyan Police Detain Critic of Moi 


editor 


NAIROBI (AP) — The police detained a prominent magazine i _ 
and human rights lawyer on Friday without saying why be had hem 


seized or where he was being held, ■ 

Gitobu Imanyara, who was taken by the pohee from the onices of The 

- i ■ # iV .lu. ik> •iuhtiiwiiI with mtinem rS 


Nairobi Lsw hiraithtyT has angered "the eovtnunent with criticism of 
President Daniel arap Moi’s one-party rale. His magazme was one of 


a vuvywtj u WI 

three publications recently impouodoi for carrying stones about as 
opposition figure Ogjoga Odinga, who plans to launch n political party. 

Mr. Imanyara recently won the 1991 Golden Pen of Freedom Award, 
given by the International Federation of Newspaper Publishers in Paris, 
which cited him as “an outstanding representative of those rare people 
whose dedication to freedom overcomes the fear of arrest, imprisonment 
or torture" 
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Reuters Reporter Is Slain in Algiers 


COTTB- 


LONDON (Combined Diaiatches) — A Reuters news 
spondent in Algeria, Philip Shehadi. was found stabbed to 
apartment in A^giens on Friday, U A Embassy officials sakL 
Mr. Shehadi, 33, a U^. citizen, had worked tor the British news agency 
in the Middle East since 1984 and had been based in Algiers since May 
1989. The U.S. Consul in Algiers, David Hess, said Mr. Shrimdfs 
apartment had been ransacked. He said the Algerian police bad no 
evidence that the lolling was linked to Middle East terrorism and woe 
investigating the possibility that Mr. Shehadi may have known his 
assailant 

Mr. Hess said the concierge discovered Mr. Shehadf s body when he 


noticed the apartment door left open early Friday. The police told the 
Mr. Shehadi was slain Thursday evening. ( Reuters, AP) 


consul that ! 


Morocco Frees Ex-Official’s Relatives 


book on “Sin and Rcdemp- 

istianity*; 


tioc in falam and Christiana 
“Kristus Dalam lnjii dan Al Qur- 
'an," and “Pursuing Safety." 

There was no further description 
of these books or of how thdr con- 
tents could be deemed inflamma- 
tory. 

In October the government 
banned the weekly Monitor after 
thousands of young Muslims took 
the streets in a number of cities to 
protest an article considered instil t- 
ingto Islam. 

The 600.000-drculation tabloid 
was owned by the Kompas Grame- 
dia group, which 11 days later 
dosed its entertainment magazine, 
Senang, after it published a draw- 
ing of a young man meeting Mo- 
hammed in a dream. 

About 88 percent of Indonesia's 
179 minion people are Muslim, 
which makes it the world's most 
populous Muslim country. 


The junta is still looking far a 
caretaker prime minister. Military 
sources and former officials say it is 
haring difficulty finding someone 
with a dean record willing to get 
involved with amilitary-donrinated 
government. 

Mr. Chatkhai has beat in mili- 
tary custody since he was taken off 
a plane al gunpoint on Saturdity by 
air force officers as he was about to 
By north for an audience with the 
king. 

The Nation newspaper on Fri- 
day quoted sources as saying his 
assets would be frozen pending an 
investigation into possible corrup- 
tion. The report was the first indi- 
cation that Mr. Chatichai might 
face retribution lor his govern- 
ment, which oversaw a boom peri- 
od in Thailand’s economic devel- 
opment but soured as the 
allegations of corruption mounted. 

The assets of 22 other former 
cabinet ministers and politicians 
have been frozen on the junta's 
orders pending investigations into 
whether the funds were earned Hle- 
gaDy. 


RABAT, Morocco (AP) — Relatives of a former defense minister Mu 
led an assassination and coup attempt against King Hassan II in 1972 
have been released from prison after more than 18 years in custody, 
government officials said Friday, 

The wife, children and a coosm of Mohammed Oufkir. who i 
committed suicide immediately after the failed attempt to laH 
are free to travel, the officials said. They had been field without 
since 1972. 

The government has remained silent about Fatima Chenna, 54, and her 
six children, aged 20 to 35. The coup attempt occurred in August 1972, 
when the plane carrying the monarch was shot at as it returned from 
France. 
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France Reports First TMad Cow’ Case 

PARIS (AP) — France reported its first case of “mad cow" disease 
Friday, raising fears that the malady that devastated British herds had 
crossed the English Channel and begun to infect French livestock. 

The disease, which destroys the brains and central nervous systems of 
cattle, led to temporary bans last year on imports of British beef in several 
European countries. Authorities in Brittany, in western France, reported 
Friday that veterinarians found the disease in a dairy cow that died Jaa 
16. 

The cow exhibited classic symptoms of “mad cow” disease: hyperexat- 
abflity coupled with loss of coordination, then death. The disease, called 
Bovine Spongiform Encephalopathy, or BSE, had killed more that 16,000 
cows in Britain by mid-1990. No cases have been reported this year, and 
the British government has declared beef safe to eat 


For the Record 


New York Tima Service 
John Charles Daly Jr n 77, whose 
affable charm was the hallmark of 
one of television's most enduring 
game shows, "What’s My Line?” 
died of a heart attack Monday in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Mr. Daly bad a career as a re- 


AMERICAN 


TOPICS 


Nailing Down the Lid 
On the Open Coffin 

In Western countries, “the 
open-casket funeral is unique to 
the United States and Canada," 
writes Jessica Milford, the En- 
glish author whose The Ameri- 
can Way of Death" was a 1963 
best-seOer. In a letter to the ad- 
vice columnist Abigail Van Bu- 
ren. Miss Milford, a longtime 
resident of California, says, “In 
no other country is the bizarre 
ritual erf ‘viewing’ the deceased 
a part of any funeral service:" 

Miss Mitford was replying to 
a letter signed “Unfinished 
Business," which complained of 
attending a friend’s funeral and 
being “dismayed to learn that 
the family had decided to have 
a closed-coffin burial,” thereby 
denying a visual farewell ana 
the opportunity to better cope 


with reality, 
liss Mit 


Miss Mitford wrote, “In the 
1920s. a public-relations 
spokesman tor the funeral in- 
dustry coined the phrase ‘Beau- 
tiful Memory Picture' to de- 
scribe the embalmed and 
prettified cadaver in a suitably 
costly casket The funeral in- 
dustry has long tried to con- 


vince the public that ‘viewing’ is 
rial 


essential to what they are 
pleased to call ‘grief therapy,’ 
swallowed whole by the likes of 
‘Unfinished Business. 1 If that is 
so, how come it isn’t 
in England, France, 
etc.r 


Short Takes 


New York Gty's sfcan-ridden 
Sooth Bronx is about to have 
what may well be the first dor- 
mitory at a public cny high 
school in the United States, The 
New York Times reports. 
Bronx Regional High School 
bought a “sack house" tram 


the city for 51. The pupils them- 
selves are helping gut and re- 
built it it will have single rooms 
for 8 girls and 12 boys, on sepa- 
rate floors, and include a kitch- 
en, a dining room, a recreation 
room and apartments for two 
sets of house parents. Construc- 
tion and operating costs will 


come from private grants and 
public funds. The dormitory 


may be the first of its kind but is 
' ;ely to be the last It re- 


sponds to what Franldyn G. 
Jenifer, president of Howard 


University, called a “sanctu- 
ary 1 ’ from “homes in which dis- 
order, neglect and, often, vio- 
lence is the norm." 


Romance is big again at the 
box office. “Ghost" and “Pretty 
Woman" were the two biggest- 
films of 1990, andnow 


“LA. Story," starring Steve 
Martin and Victoria Ta 


_ -’ennant; 

“Green Card." with Gferaid De- 
pardieu and Andie MacDowell; 

and “Once Around," with 
Richard Dreyfuss and Holly 
Hunter have pushed their way 
into the top 10 box office list- 
ings. Thus the public taste has 
shifted, somewhat from shoot- 
outs and science fiction to light- 
hearted love. Why? “I couldget 
very sociological and talk about 
the economy, wish fulfillment 
and how everyone is looking for 
love,” said David Hobennan, 
president of Walt Disney Pic- 
tures. “AH of those answers are 
probably true, but the real an- 
swer is that I don’t know and 
neither dods anyone else." 


Ctavin Usher reports in The 
New York Times’ s “Metropoli- 
tan Diary"’ column that an ob- 


viously new waitress ap- 
ble 


preached the restaurant tab! 
where he and some frimeis were 
taking a coffee break. Holdings 
jpot of coffee in each hand, she 
said, “Gentlemen, may I refill 
your cups? Regular or decapi- 
tated?" One or the customers 
raised his half-empty cup and 
said, “Put a head on it, 


Arthur Higbee 


A former SS offkxr, Josef Schwammbciger, 79, who lived for 40 years 
in Argentina, has been charged in the deaths of more than 3,400 Jews and 
faces trial soon, a state prosecutor's office said Friday in Stuttgart. It 
could be the last major Nazi trial in Germany. He is being held in 
Stamheim high security prison in Stuttgart, where the trial is expected to 
take place. He was extradited in May. ( AP) 

A Soviet woman who criticized MDchaQ 5. Gorbachev was acquitted 
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Friday of insulting the president Valeriy a Novodvorskaya was the fust 

viet law that forbids insulting the 


person charged under a new Soviet 
president But she was found guilty of burning the Soviet flag during a 
protest and sentenced to two years m a corrective labor camp. (Reuters) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Greece is seeking bids to build a 2_54flometer (1-5-miJe) toll bridge to 
connect central with southern Greece over the Gulf of Corinth. The 
bridge, to be the longest in Greece, win connect the towns of Rioa and 
Antfmon, the two closest points between central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nesus. The mly other access to southern Greece is a bridge over the 
Corinth canal, 80 kilometers (50 miles) southwest of Athens. Cross- 
channel traffic is now handled ov ferries. tjrtcii 
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. Nearly 80 motor vehicles crashed Friday in multiple pfleups on 
Highways near Amsterdam and Bn ’ ' 
the police said. The highways were 


: I 


highways near Amsterdam and Breda that were obscured by heavy fog, 
^ " dosed for several hours. (An 
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- AJ^TERMAlii: The problem now is to find sticks to drive Saddam Hussein away — without pounding Iraqis into a state of desperation. 
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Allies Seek to Wean Iraq From Hussein 




By Joseph Fitchett 

International FferalJ Tribune 

PARIS — The question of how 
fast Saddam Hussein will depart 
. ^ dominates discussion among af [ fcH 
‘ leaders, who worry that his cxmtm- 
. ued presence at the hdm in Iraq for 
even a few months could co mp ro- 
> mise the chances for a.dean break. 

For dipkwnate, the problem is to 
' find sticks to drive him from power 
without pounding the Iraqis m to a 
state of desperation. 

“The longer we have to p unish 
. Saddam’s regime, the longer we 
"also have to punish the Iraqi peo- 
ple," according to au official famO- 
lar with top-tod allied exchanges. 
„ Allied leaders are confident, he 
said Friday, that Mr. Hussein will 
be forced out as the facts sink in 
j" among Iraqis about their country’s 
devastation and their grim pros- 
* peels under his rule. 

Tt will make a big difference 
whether. Mr. Hussein disappears 


quickly or whether he n frp»ges to 
keep Iraq in a kind of political 
limbo,” the official said. 

The allies are hoping that Iraq’s 
defeat wffl administer a positive 
jolt to pohtica] patterns throughout 
the region, and that the Iraqi na- 
tion will provide a massive repudia- 
tion of Mr. Hussein's extremism. 

But in trying to loosen his 
allied officials warty abo ut * 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

of driving Iraqis to the point at 
which resentment against the West 
might re-cement Mr. Hussein’s po- 
sition. 

Allied governments, a UJS. offi- 
cial said, need a political and eco- 
nomic attack that affords the Wnri 
of discriminate targeting that we 
saw in the nrilitaiy phase." He was 
referring to the alhed effort to mm- 
imize civilian casualties during 
bombing. 

The coalition is rmih yi behind 


stringent sanctions on Iraq until a 
government emerges with credibil- 
ity for negotiations. 

“It would be absurd for us to let 
Iraq resume oQ sales when we know 
that the regime would probably 
just use the money to refasten its 
grip cm power and start posing a 
new threat,” a French official said. 

The Arab allies are adamant that 
Mr. Hussein must go before they 
can feel confident of manag in g the 
political fallout of the war. 

In grasping for levers to pry 
away Mr. Hussein, France and 
some other allies warn a partial 
Hfling of the embargo to allow food 
aid to reach (be Iraqi population. 

But this concession could be de- 
layed if the allies derided to press 
Iraq’s predicament to the hut in 
hopes of precipitating Mr. Hus- 
sem's downfall 

In the first indication of internal 
unrest, disturbances were reported 



nXKW Wqazn7Snro 

Iraqi prisoners in Kuwait Gty on Friday after being rounded op by the Kuwaiti resistance. 

Iraq Toll May Never Be Known 

No Way of Counting Those Killed in Bombing Raids 


.. International Herald Tribune 

Something (hat may never be 
v known with exactitude is how 
.• many Iraqis died in their 
■' defeated attempt to hold onto 
wait, and it wdl be some time be- 
- fore a reliable estimate emerges at 
Iraq’s remaining military strength. 

Left in and around Kuwait, al- 
lied officials believe, are scattered 
Iraqi units that may include several 
. thousand men. - .- 4 r .dall 

“South of Basra, where coalition (he 
. forces stopped before the cease- 
-■ fixe, we now estimate there are de- 
ments of five mechanized battal- 
V kms and three infantry battalions," 
a senior UJ3. mflitaiy officer said. 

A That would account for fewer dan 

* 5.000 men. 

All told, there may be scarcely 
■< enough Iraqi troops left in die the- 
ater to form a single division, ac- 
•; cording to UJS. officials in Riyadh. 

• An Iraqi div&oa includes up to 
12,000 men. 

But the remaining Iraqi forces 
are dispersed and cut off from sup- 
plies and equipment And, accord- 
_ ing to Lieutenant General Thomas 
W. Kelly of toe Joint Chiefs of 
SutiT, they amount to no more than 
.. “a rabble of no military threat to 
j toe region." 

When (be war started Jan. 17, 


Iraq had 42 divisions and an esti- 
mated 550,000 troops in the Ku- 
waiti (beater of operations, includ- 
ing about 110,000 soldiers in the 
Republican Guard, the elite stratc- 
reserve deployed southwest of 


Officials at the Ministry of De- 
fense in London estimated Iraqi 
prisoners at about 175.000, more 
than double the 80, 000-phis offr- 
f counted by Ui officials. But 
Mfed States counts prisoners 

once they have been processed 

assigned to prisoner of war 


6 Airlines 
Again Flying 
To Mideast 


Compded by Oar Staff From Dupadia 
Six more European airlines an- 
,. Bounced Friday that they would 

- resume Middle East service sus- 
■ a pended during toe war. 

‘ Iberia, the Spanish carrier, said it 
<- would begin flights to Td Aviv and 
„ Cairo on Sunday, 
r Alitalia said it would start flying 

- ag ain Monday to Tel Aviv, Dubai, 
Jidda and Cyprus. 

- KLM Royal Dutch Airways said 
it would return to prewar timeta- 
bles for most of the Middle East 

this month, with a flight to Td Aviv 

on Friday. Service will also be re- 
sumed this month to Egypt, Syria, 
>• Saudi Arabia and several other 
' Gulf stales. 

Swissair said it was starting ser- 
•* vice again to Jidda and Tel Aviv 

" next Friday, and to Abu Dhabi and 

Dubai on March 1 j, 

British Airways said that twioe- 

wtddytoghtstoBahrainwould.be- 

1. gin Marti 10. and that twice-a- 
“ week service to Td Aviv would 
, resume March 14. 

The only British Airways sct- 
vices still suspended because of the 
. war are those to Kuwait. Riyadh 
and Dhahran, a spokesman said. 

- The airline hoped to resume these 
“as soon as posable.” 

- SAS said it would resume 

* to Israel bn March 16, flying 

times a wed between Copenhagen 

* and Td Aviv. 

; On Thursday, Lufthansa, iMr 

- France, Olympic and Austrian Air- 
lines announced they, were resum - 

_ ing or expanding service to die 

- Middle East. 

There were signs, meanwmie, 
that some carriers were reducing 

* toe extra time they had adeed pas- 
sengers to allow before flights for 
stricter security screening. 

“It’s back to normal check-in 

* time," raid Kerstin Sabene, a 

* spokeswoman for Lufthansa.- 

- {AP, Return, NYT) 


this is Kkdy to be way behind the 
enormous numbers of captured 
mm still bang brought in. 

Even accepting the higher British 
estimate, where does that leave the 
remaining 425,000; enemy soldiers? 

Many left their emits before the 
beginning of the land offensive. 

Fran the accounts of prisoners 
and deserters, allied officials woe 
aware of a desertion rate of up to 30 
percent in some units before the 
ground war began — to such an 
extent that the Iraqis were reliably 
inxated to have dispatched squads 
of poli deal oo mm is sa rs to the front 
line with orders to shoot any troops 
attempting to leave their assigned 
sectors. 

Other Iraqis slipped away before 
American, British and French 
troops completed their plan to en- 
circle the Iraqi Anny in the Kuwait 
theater. And uncounted thousands 
are still straggling toward (heir 
hones. Because they have so many 
routes across the desert, there is no 
way of counting them accurately. 

This leaves the wounded ~~ 
about 170 Iraqi soldiers are being 
treated in allied medical facilities, 
according to Brigadier General 
RichardE Neal of toe UB. Marines 
— and the dead. 

The allied commander. General 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, said 
Wednesday that the number of 
Iraqi deaths was “veiy, very large," 
but he and other allied of ficials 
have refused point blank to give 
estimates of “body counts.” 

A British spokesman. Colonel 


enormous casualty rate in some 
units, a senior UJS. military official 
in Riyadh said toe entire Tawa- 
ltalna division of the “ 

Guard — probably 10,1 
was “destroyed." 

No prisoners were known to 
have been taken, he said, and no 
soldiers were seal fleeing the bat- 
tlefield. 

General Neal said Arab platoons 
had beat, .assigned to. most U.S. 
forces whose job it was to “take 
care of the remains of fallen war 
fighters.” 

“They have been actively en- 
gaged in. doing that grim task,” be 
said. 

The bodies were found lying in 
trenches, buried in collapsed bun- 
kos, incinerated in tanks and ar- 
mored cars. 

They are being buried in trench- 
es where they fell, with temporary 
markers. General Neal said infor- 
mation about where the stddkrs are 
buried will be passed on to toe Iraqi 
authorities. 

The allied forces “are going (o 
provide the information to the Ira- 
qis in whatever level of detail they 
can so that, if they choose, they can 
come back and recover toe bodies,” 
a senior U5. official said in Wash- 


j said 20,000 people had been 
killed and 60,000 injured after 26 
days of the air war, but it did not 
say how many of these casualties 
were military. Since then, it has 
given no farther estimates. Saudi 
officials in Riyadh believe that be- 
tween 85,000 and 100,000 Iraqis 
may have been killed or grievously 
wounded. 

Trevor DoFuy, a military histori- 
an who specializes in estimating 


casual ties, said the nnmber erf Iraqi 
casualties was probably between 
100,000 and 150,000, with a quarter 
to a third killed. 

Whatever the total it is certain 
to be a grievous loss to a nation of 
only 17.2 minion, which 
lost between 150,000 and 340,1 
trilled in its right-year war with 
Iran. 


Barry Stevens, refused even to dis- 
cuss the subject. 

“I am not here to discuss the 
pornography of war,” he said. 

Allied officials have no way of 
knowing, for example, how many 
' were killed during the five 


of relentless bombing that 

preceded tbc ground war, in du di n g 
attacks with anti-personnel duster 
bombs ami devastating fuel-air ex- 
plosives. Many of those killed in 

thrir bunkers would have been bur- 
ied immediately in (he desert near- 
by, since thou were no means of 
tra ns porting their bodies bade to 


l Neal said Friday that he 

was still unable to give an estimate 

of Iraqi dead and wounded, but he 

added, “I think h’sjgomg to turn 
out to be enormous.” 

“Just from the extent of damage 
we can imply- vesy significant casu- 
alties,” he said. 

As an indication of the possible 
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on Friday in areas of northern Iraq 
— a region populated fay the Kurd- 
ish minority, who have often re- 
belled against toe Sunni Mushm- 
dommaled government. 

Disri deuce is Kkdy to spread, 
Arab and Western officials said, as 
returning soldiers discredit their 
leaders’ handling of the war and, it 
is hoped, play op the contrast be- 
tween their lot in the Iraqi lines and 
the treatment they received as pris- 
oners of war. 

To intensify the psychological 
warfare, the coalition is pressing to 
complete the cease-fire arrange- 
ments as rapidly as possibly in the 
hope that the process will offer op- 
portunities to influence develop- 
ments in Iraq. 

The cease-fire talks this weekend 
— the time meets toe coalition’s 
deadline and the location will be on 
Iraqi territory to emphasize the los- 
er’s vulnerability — will offer the 
first contact between allied and 
Iraqi commanders. 

Tnese rnffitary talks could open a 
crack in toe secretive Iraqi com- 
mand structure, affording allied 
negotiators an insight into Iraqi of- 
ficers’ thmlring and perhaps their 
confidence. 

Ties of this sort developed be- 
tween Egyptian and Israefi generals 
and mteEigeace officers during the 
Kilometer 101 cease-fire talks after 
toe 1973 Arab-Isradi war. 

That risk will not escape Mr. 
Hussein, whose ruthless tactics are 
partly deagned to avoid what be 
sees as weaknesses in other Arab 
countries’ handling of conflict. 

Allied negotiators’ primary ob- 
jective, officials said Friday, will be 
theimmediate release of both sides* 
prisoners of war. 

“Naturally we want our people 
bade as fast as posable,” a U.S. 
official said. “And we also think 
that we have an interest in seeing 
the Iraqi prisoners go back immedi- 
ately." 

Disaffected Iraqis returning 
from surrender and captivity, he 
said, would be toe strongest argu- 
ment imaginable for Iraq's urgent 
need to gel rid of Mr. Hussein, 
their numbers, the official 
a flood of returning prisoners 
would also limit the risk of further 
kflhngs. The Iraqi government, 
frightened of potential disloyalty 
among soldiers who have been cap- 
tured, might otherwise carry out 
widespread purges in a bid to si- 
lence opposition. 
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One of the 950 producing oil weBs ablaze Friday in Kuwait as a result of Iraqi sabotage and allied bombing. 
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950 Kuwait Oil Wells Afire or Damaged 


Reuters 

KUWAIT CITY — All of Ku- 
wait’s 950 producing oil wells have 
been set ablaze or otherwise dam- 
aged by Iraqi sabotage or allied 
bombing, according to the initial 
surveys of the Kuwait Oil Compa- 
ny. 

“Our provisional assessment is 
that they have damaged every pro- 
ducing well," said a spokesman for 
toe company. “Our feeling from 
checks our personnel have done so 
far is that all toe wells have been 
exploded.” 

Wells that had not caught Ate 
when blasted by Iraqi explosives 
had been badly damaged and were 
spouting crude oil. Some had been 
destroyed by allied bombing, the 
spokesman said, but the vast ma- 
jority had been blown up by occu- 
pying Iraqi forces. 

Kuwait Oil executives said the 
country had about 16 days’ supply 
of oil left in storage tanks for do- 
mestic consumption only. They de- 
clined to say when they expected 


Kuwait (o be able to resume oil 
production or exports. 

Company officials spoke at A1 
Ahmadr oil complex, where huge 
columns of fire and smoke rose on 
all sides. 

They said that the Iraqi Republi- 
can Guard planted explosives on 
every wellhead in the country im- 
mediately after toe Aug. 2 invasion. 

But they did not connect detona- 
tors and 'fuses until much later. 
Large-scale destruction of oil wells 
began only last week, the officials 
said. 

“This could have been prevent- 
ed,” one said, “lt is a great shame 
the allies could not have prevented 
our wells from being exploded. The 
allies had a great opportunity to 
prevent this. The oil wells were not 
equipped with detonators for sever- 
al months.” He said that he was not 
criticizing allied tactics, acknowl- 
edging that there may have been 
other considerations in toe conduct 
of the war. 

Allied bombing had set afire as 


many as 34 oil wells, company ex- dent of budget and costs said that 
ecu lives said. They said the allies getting oil and gas supplies for do- 
had also caused varying degrees of mestic consumption was the top 
damage to as many as to or IS priority. “Our prune objective is 
important oil gathering facilities gelling the country back on its feet 
around the country. as fast as possible,” he said. 

In northern Kuwait, near Iraq. An executive said. “We don’t 
allied forces had destroyed three want to see Kuwait, which has been 
collection stations, “possibly due to a major oil exporter, become a nu- 
mililary objectives, said Kuwait jor oil importer.” Kuwait produced 


Oil’s general superintendent for 
reservoirs. He said that he could 
not understand some damage to 
other oil installations caused by al- 
lied bombing. 

The company's industrial super- 
intendent said that repairs to tank 
farms and efforts to pul out well- 
head fires could not start before 
Iraqi mines and booby traps had 
been cleared. 

He could not say how long that 
would take. “We are waiting for 
explosives experts to enter toe 
area." be said. “There are unex- 
ploded bombs, booby traps, every- 
thing.” 

Kuwait Oil’s general superin ten- 


almost 2 million bands a day be- 
fore toe invasion. 

Pakistan Leader Feels 
Vindicated on Gull War 

Reuters 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said 
Friday that the allied victory in the 
Gulf vindicated his stand against 
Saddam Hussein. 

“Our policy was based on princi- 
ple,” he said. “It was a just and 
correct policy and we have no re- 
grets.” Pakistan sent 11,000 sol- 
diers to Saudi Arabia. 
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Today’s high short-term interest rates make 
our DM RESERVE FONDS particularly 
attractive for investors seeking safety and 
stability. 

DM RESERVE FONDS invests in high- 
yielding, short maturity bonds and money 
market instruments. 

DM RESERVE FONDS earned investors a 
return of 

1989 +9,6% 1990 +10,6% 

We are confident that DM RESERVE FONDS 
will have another outstanding year in 1991. 

In fact, we guarantee a performance of at 
least 8% this year! 

The guarantor is the management company 
IIM, Deutsche Bank’s unit trust company in 
Luxembourg and a subsidiary of 
Deutsche Bank Luxembourg and DWS.the 


largest fund manager in Germany with a total 
of approx. US $ 20 bn under management. 

For more detailed information, including the 
prospectus, please contact IIM or any 
branch of Deutsche Bank. 
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AFTERMATH: Wre going to test it,’ Bush said. "We’re going to probe. Were going to try to lead to see whether we can do something.’ 


Arab Held 
In Berlin 
Assault 


Racers 

BERLIN — The police arrested 
on Arab man Friday in connection 
with an attack on three U.S. offi- 
cials in a Berlin hotel. 

Ahmad Sami Zaarour, 29. was 
picked up in the north German 

state of Schleswig-Holstein and 
was being taken to Berlin for ques- 
tioning. a spokesman said. 

He declined to confirm a news- 
paper report that the three officials 
were from the Central Intelligence 
Agency and were waiting to meet a 
Palestinian informant. 

The shooting took place in the 
Boulevard Hotel in Berlin. A man 
fired several shots at the three and 
detonated a grenade. One of the 
men was grazed by a bullet 

The U.S. diplomatic mission in 
Berlin described the attack as a 
terrorist act but declined to identify 
(he officials or the agency they 
worked for. 

In another development related 
to terrorism, the head of Germa- 
ny’s counterintelligence service 
warned Friday that the risk of at- 
tacks by guerrillas sympathetic to 
Iraq hail increased with the cease- 
fire in the Gulf. 

“Many people will certainly try 



Excerpts From Bush’s Remarks 


Irumar.cnd Herald Tribune 

Following are excerpts from a 
presidential news conference Fri- 
day in Washington : 

Question: Will we try to hunt 
down Saddam Hussein for any 
kind of war-crimes trial? 

George Bush: No. I'm not go- 
ing to say that, hunt him down. 
But nobody on be absolved 
from the responsibilities under 
international law on the war 
crimes aspect of that. 

Q. The reports of atrocities in 
Kuwait apparently go far be- 
yond the horror stories that 


stories that 


thing specific in what went on in 
iheiasi 100 days will contribute 
to this, but 1 can idl you that 
each of the people that 1 have 
talked to hove said, now let's get 
on with this. 

So 1 sense a feeling, lode, the 
time is right — let's get some- 
thing done. But I can t lie it to 
any specific, you know, happen- 
ing. 

Q. Do you feel its a more 
hopeful scenario now than it has 
been for some years? 

A. I think so. I think so. And 
I’ve been wrestling with (his in 
some role or another since UN 


world could not condone 'Sad,, 
dam Hussein's invasion oTXn- 
waiL 

One of the masons (hat there 
has not been this «pk>sioa that 
had been highly predicted is that 
these are decent people. And 
they can't condone in their 
hearts the brutality of Saddam ■ 
Hussein. They've known he was 
the village bully for a long time. 
They didn't have the wherewith- 
al or the support to stand up 
against it- Even some of the 
countries that have been sup. 






Suiago Lvcs'Raitea 

A U.S. soldier on Friday surveying the thousands of vehicles destroyed by bombs as Iraqi soldiers tried to flee Kuwait 

Bombed Iraqi Convoy: Loot and Corpses 


By William Claiborne 
and Caryle Murphy 

Washington Post Service 
AL MUTLAA. Kuwait— As far 
as the eye can see along this road to 
Iraq is a tangled sea of scorched, 
twisted metal littered with bodies 
of Iraqi soldiers and their spoils 


100 meters before an outazed por- ample evidence of the looting of In addition to the air attacks, the 
trail of Saddam Hussein outride Kuwait: Televirion sets, video re- Tiger brigade of the 2d Armored 
the police station on the AlMudaa corders, jewelry, silverware, Division, which had moved up 
ridgef scarves, a Yamaha electric piano through Kuwait with the 2d Ma- 

„ _ ... and gold watches gushed horn the rines and was then 30 miles south 

By all accounts, the Iraqis were vehicles onto the ground. of the convoy, attacked A1 Mutlaa 

beating such a hasty retreat that The silent, eerie wasteland on Tuesday with 45 M1AI tanks 
they took the nearest vehicle that evoked pity. A framed color photo- 2 nd supporting infantry’. 


you’ve described in recent weeks, days back in 71 and “71 And 
Who will be held accountable for part of this is the newfound via- 
those. perhaps, other than Sad- ^ ^ united Nations. Part 
dam? l of it is that even though we had 

A. I agree that the reports are some nuances of differences here 

just sickening that are coming ^ the Soviets, that that veto- 
oul of Kuwait. We have been holding power is with us, is to- 
concemed about it. Early on w ^ ^ ^ feding that 

an of Jns, I expressed the con- ^ answer. But I 

ceras that I felt. thin k your question is onto 

But I dunk we have to just Mmeth W I think there is a bet- 
wait and see. Because I dunk the to^maSnow. 
persons that actually perpetrated ^ going l0 test it 


10 satisfy their desire for revenge,” 
said Eckart Wcrtbebach, head of 
the Office for the Protection of the 
Constitution, in an interview with 
the newspaper Die WelL 


Gulf Hot— 

■ Syria accused Iraq of seizing Syr- 

ian civ ilians during the occupation 
of Kuwait. Officials in Damascus 
said an unspecified number of ci- 
vilians had been detained and sent 
to Baghdad, where they were being 
held. Thousands of Syrians worked 
in Kuwait before the Iraqi invasion 
in August (Reuters) 

■ Seventy injured American sol- 

diers have been flown to Britain for 
treatment a U.S. Air Force spokes- 
man said The soldiers were aboard 
two flights that arrived Thursday. 
They have been transferred to Roy- 
al Air Force hospitals in southern 
England. (AP) 

■ Germany is sending its largest 

and most modem anti-pollution 
ship to help clean up huge oil slicks 
in the Gulf, the government said. 
The ship will leave Germany next 
w eek and take about three weeks to 
reach Bahrain. Germany has al- 
ready given equipment worth 5 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks (S33 million) 
10 aid the cleanup. (Reuters) 


O! Iraqi SOIQ 1 CI 5 anu men spwu could be stolen. Cadillacs, vans, graph of a voune Irani 
from seven months of occupying fire engines, ambulances, Kuwaiti tffins r the J.rH% nfX 
Kuwait, a tableau of carnage paint- police cars, and even a milk truck hadbeen driving. Elsewhat 
ed by a ferocious U.S. attack on the J0in ed the convoy. tv. erav-hahedman with a i 


The army unit engaged the Iraqis 


ed by a ferocious U.S. attack on the 
invaders’ panicky retreat from Ku- 
wait City. 

This gruesome remnant of an 
Iraqi convoy is all that is left of a 
battalion-size column of more than 
1.000 vehicles attacked by VS. 
warplanes as it fled Kuwait s capi- 
tal early Tuesday morning. 

Burned and bombed tanks, 
towed cannon, buses, trucks and 
stolen civilian vehicles are scattered 


The U.S. soldiers and Kuwaiti .jacket over his irrifi m 
civilians who picked their way frozen in death in 
through the wreckage Friday found white pick-up truck. 


jgmnst the rear tire of £car he * 

had been dreung. Elsewhere a hef- 5talion beforethey abandoned 
Qr, gray-baired man with a civilian ^ ^ks and the 

jacket over his mflitanr uniform sat bidding, fleeing into the desert, 
frozen m death in the back of a ^ ColonelDmig Tystad. 


UN Chief Resists Moves 
Meant to Oust Hussein 


bumper to bumper along the road. Compiled by Our Scoff From Dispatch* also wanted the council to antho- 
Obvfously panicked, the Iraqis UNITED NATIONS, New rizethe resumption of combat op- 
raced their vehicles off the road York — Secretary-General Javier erations against Iraq if it faded to 
into the desert by the hundreds, Pfrrezde Cuellar said Friday that he comply with a list or peace terms, 
while scores of others crashed into opposed maintaining UN sane- The State Department said 
the vehicles in front of them. tions a gainq Iraq if their purpose Thursday thai as long as Mr. Hus- 
“I cot a little bit rick when I saw was to overthrow President Sad- son remained in power the United 
SergS Roy Brown of dam Hussein. States want ed the arms embargo 

the U.S. Army. Nearby toy the bod- “As secretary-general,’' be sad, coi^uaL 

ies of 39 Iraqis wrapped in blankets I cannot agree with measures that The U.S. tort spelled out ac- 

— their remains tittle more than are aimed at overthrowing the gpv- tions expected of Baghdad m im- 
ashes. Another 25 had already been eminent of a country which is a plementing the 12 Security Council 
buried by the road, a US. officer member of the United Nations. If resolutions adopted since the Iraqi 
52 x 1 J the objective of pursuing sanctions invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. 

[|« is to topple the Iraqi regime, then I The council was expect^ to hold 


into the desert by the hundreds, P£rez de Cuellar said Friday that he 
while scores of others crashed into opposed maintaining UN sanc- 
the vehicles in front of them. tions against Iraq if their purpose 
“I got a little bit rick when I saw was to overthrow President Sad- 
this," said Sergeant Roy Brown of dam Hussein, 
the U.S. Army. Nearby lay the bod- “As secretary-general,’' be said, 

ies of 39 Iraqis wrapped in blankets “I cannot agree with measures that 


nze me resumption of cor 
erations against Iraq if it 
comply with a list ot peats 
The State Departure 


ashes. Another 25 had already been ennnent of a country which is a plementing tire 12 Security Council 
buried by the road, a US. officer member of the United Nations. If resolutions adopted since the Iraqi 
52 xL j the objective of pursuing sanctions invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. 

ric n.hMrknmWnJMtiMdv is to topple the Iraqi regime, then I The council was expected to hold 
S cannot agree. private consultations late Friday to 

bombed and rocketed the Iraqi **n, c jg^of Saddam Hussein is review the UX. proposals, which 

business of the Iraqi popula- were subject to revision. But no 
that the vehicles could not escape dou - it ^ nol for the UNwfor vote was expected Friday, 
without leaving thepaved highway n th ff f ^m^ries to decide if Saddam In an obvious reference to Scud 
and becoming bogged down in the Hussein will fall or will not faH” attacks on Israel, the United Stales 
, , . , , Mr. Pfcrez de CutHai said the demanded in the draft resolution 

most important UN role would be that Iraq cease hostile or proyoca- 
roliinin was halted m a spot mat to frantfmTr the halt in Gulf hostil- tive actions, “including missile at- 
Kuwatus might find appropriate. ^ a p Crmanenl ^ ^galty lacks,” against member states and 
— - - binding cease-fire. Humanitarian other parties. 
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aid to Iraq and Kuwait and anas After listing these terms, tberes- 

reduction in the region should also dution “affirms the right of Ku- 
be top priorities, he said. wait and the member states cooper - 

A draft U.S. resolution bang dr- ating with Kuwait to resume 
culated to Security Council mem- offensive combat operations if Iraq 
bers Friday asked the group to does not comply with all de- 
mnintain all economic sanctions mauds.” 
against Iraq. The United States (Reuters, AP) 


said Colonel Doug Tystad. 

Asked how he felt about the de- 
struction of a convoy that was in 
full retreat, Colonel Tystad said, *T 
thought how wasteful war is. The 
other thing I thought was that these 
guys are thugs. It's obvious they 
were systematically pillaging the 
country.” 


Bush Curbs 
Euphoria 

Reuters 

WASHINGTON — Presi- 
dent George Bush said Friday 
that he fat no euphoria over 
the allied victory in the Gulf 
and that he would not feel tru- 
ly happy until U.S. prisoners 
of war were freed. 

“To be veiy honest with 
you,” he said, “I haven't yet 
Ml this wonderful, euphoric 
feeling that many of the Amer- 
ican people fed. I'm beginning 
to. I feel much better about it 
today than I did yesterday.” 

Mr. Bush said that World 
War II, in which he fougfai as a 
Navy pilot, had a definitive 
end but that in the Gulf “we 
still have Saddam Hussein 
there, the man that wreaked 
this havoc upon his neighbors. 
We have our prisoners still 
held. We have people unac- 
counted for.” 


dam? 

A I agree that the reports are 
just sickening that are coming 
out of Kuwait. We have been 
concerned about it Early on in 
all of tins, I expressed the con- 
cerns that I fdt 

But I think we have to just 
wait and see. Because I think the 
persons that actually perpetrated 
the torture and the insidious 
crimes will be the ones that are 
held responsible. Now, how do 
you go about finding them? I 
think back to the end of World 
War IL That process took a long 
time to evolve, but justice was 
done. 1 can’t say it was complete. 

Q. Do you detect any dunks 
of light, other on the Arab side 
or an the Israeli side, that really 
would lead to a lasting settle- 
ment in the Middle East? 

A. WeH, it’s a little early, be- 
cause these consultations are just 
beginning. But what I really be- 
here is that the conditions are 
now better than ever. And it’s 
not simply the restored credibil- 
ity of the United States, for ex- 
ample. There are a lot of players 
out there. There's a lot of people 
that know a lot about the Middle 
East And the British and tire 
French and other coalition part- 
ners are very interested in mov- 
ing forward. 

So I can’t tell you that any- 


We’re going to probe. We’re go- 
ing to try to lead to see whether 
we can do something. 

Q. What will you say to those 
who say that, in the long term, 
there is going to be resentment in 
the Arab world for the damage 
the United States has inflicted 
upon Iraq? 

A. Well, you know I heard that 
from the vety beginning. That 
was one of the things that was 
thrown up to me as to win not to 
use armed force, shouldn't com- 
mit the fences of the United 
States on the ground or in the air. 
The aH*gyrtr«! being, this will 
create resentment There were 
predictions back then that the 
whole Arab world would explode 
in our face and that even the 
countries that were supporting 
us in the coalition would peel off. 

Do you remember the fragility 
of the coalition dare? 

And that didn't happen. And I 
think tire reason that didn’t hap- 
pen is that people in the Arab 


an evu pason. 

Q. What is the postwar role of 
the Soviet Union? 

A- Well, the Soviet Union is;a 
major, significant country that 
should be treated as we would 
other countries, with the proper 
respect. They hare long-standing 
knowledge of and interest in the 
Middle East. And so we will deal 
with the Soviets with mutual re- 
spect For that reason as well as 
for the fact chat to have tins, the 
new United Nations be viable 
and meaningful in its so-called 
peacekeeping function, the Sovi- 
et Union is —is necessary to be 

— to be working with them. 1 
don’t want to see the UN in 1991 
go back to the way it was in 1971, 
where every vote we found our- 
selves, that the UN —put it this 
way — the UN found itself ham- 
strung because of the veto from 
the Soviet Union or sometimes 
from the United States. 

So as we work with them on 
common goals in foreign policy, 
although we have great differ- 
ences with them on some firings 

— we’ve spelled it out here on 
the Baltics and use of force in the 
Baltics, and all of that I want to 
continue to work with them and 
will try very hard to work with 
them because, one, they have 
sane good ideas. 1 never resent- 
ed the idea that Mr. Gorbachev 
was trying to bring a peaceful 
resolution to this question, and I 
told him that 


ARABS: Gulf War h a Watershed in Ties With West 


(Grinned from wee 1) and the strengthening of Saudi it is shared at the highest level of 
n , , bonds to Egypt and Syria. the country’s leadership. 

S With respeetto Iraq, the officials Saudi officials said that when:, 

the sramng cxpressed confidence that as the they first asked the United Slates to 

with the Syrians instead or the Pal- ^ ^ realize fire come to their defense they were . 

es Limans. di mensi ons of their defeat, they worried about a backlash among 

“We are now Anting to the Pal- would remove Mr. Hussein from the most conservative religious 
esiinians to come up with a new power. groups in the kingdom, who con- ~ 


estinians to come up with a new 
leadership,” the official said. “If 


the most conservative religious 
groups in the kingdom, who con- 


they are not ready or willing to do said, the allies will continue to exert 
so we can start working on other economic pressure on Iraq, ban- 
aspects of the Arab-Isradi conflict, nieg opens of oil and imports of 
like the evacuation of the Golan . goods other than baric foodstuffs. 
Heights by Israel in return for a tan’s oil pipelines in Saudi Arabia 


Until this occurs, the officials sider all non-Muslims to be sinners 


like the evacuation of the Golan 
Heights by Israel in return for a 
Syrian- Iffaeii settlement” 

Other senior Saudi officials said 
that fixture government policies 


down, they said. if m a were not for Western protec- 

It is up to the Iraqis to realize don we would have suffered earn- • 
i what Saddam Hussein has jnously ” an official said. “This is a . 
ie to them is disastrous, but if V enr big change for Saudi Arabia, 
appear to push him out of pow- which has always been timid about ' 


would remain shut dietic elements to the West fdt 


would be based on a continued that what Saddam Hussein has 
alliance with the United States, the done to them is disastrous, but if 


VICTIMS: A Kuwaiti Doctor Weeps as He Describes Atrocities of Iraqis 


(Grihmed from page 1) of poisoning soldiers he treat! 

Dr Obedad was tortured, execui 
and his body dumped at his bou 

and doctors at three dlAS^ 

other hospitals in Kuwait City told ^ 

of a gynecologist at Mubarak Hos- ^ faurned agarettcs - 
pital Dr. Isham Obedad. who was At A1 Amiri Hospital, Dr. A 


of poisoning soldiers he treated, just before the launching of the 
Dr. Obedad was tortured, executed allies’ ground offensive, executions 
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pital. Dr. Isham Obedad. who was At A1 Amiri Hospital, Dr. Am- 
accused by the Iraqis in September mar Baroon, a surgeon, said that 

BUSH: Next, Stability in Mideast 

(Continued from page 1) Mr. Bush said he valued Soviet 

, . cooperation in dealing with the 

resolutions on the Palest inian ques- Guy crisis, noting the radical 
tion were never “enforced.” chang e from reli ef Soviet obstruc- 

The key Security Council rcsoJu- 

tionism. 

tion on the Palestinians. No. 242, _ , , ... 

adopted in 1967. called for the T am very glad, FH say this, that 
“withdrawal of Israeli armed forces we wrestled with this whole prob- 
frora territories occupied in the re- of fi*® Gulf today, yesterday, 
cent conflict” as one of two prind- with Soviet cooperanon as opposed 
pies on which to base a “just and to what it would have been like a 
lasting peace in the Middle East” few years ago in the Cold War days 
_ ... _ , when every American was abso- 

secure and recognized boundaries. v 

Only one Arab country, Egypt, has _ “The Soviet Union is a major, 
since made peace with Israel significant country that should be 

treated as we would other coun- 
At play m favor of progress, he tries, with the proper respect,” he 
said were “not amoly theratored ^ .^y have longstanding 
credibility of the United States knowledge of and interest in the 
but also that of the British and the MukQeust.” 

French and other coalition pan- . 

ners, with a great deal of know!- Mr. Bush wffl address a joint 
edge of the Middle East, who “are sesaon of Congress on Wednesday 
very interested in moving for- to discua the allied victory m the 

Gulf, officials said Friday. 


id his body dumped at his house, by the occupiers picked up. Most of 
e doctors said. They said his fin- the victims be saw, Dr. Baroon 
mails had been pulled out and said, had been shot in the neck or 
s body burned with cigarettes. bead, with their hands tied behind 

^yofU.evtaiajrOTaBuij. 
t Baroon. a snrgnon, »d that ae bodics 

claimed , he said. 

The secret police “bring the bod- 

riliPv in lifiihrnxt ies 10 USt throw « on fi» floor and 
nmy HI imaewsi Jeavet n jyj Baroon said. He said 

the secret police also brought seri- 
Mr. Bush said he valued Soviet ously injured captives, woo obvi- 


abandonment of conciliation to- we appear to push him out <rf pow- 
ward hostile neighbors like Yemen, er by force of arms we would make 

a martyr out of him, a Saudi offi- 
cial said. 

Itmcities of Iraqis 

revocably,” he said. ‘To do so he 
eluding victims whose eyes had must be seen by his own people and 
been gouged out and who had been other Arabs as a catastrophe and 
burned with add or had their ears an utter failure.” 


cut off, appeared to have been ac- The officials also said that Saudi dissolved,” said Abdul Fatiah 
cused of being engaged in guerrilla Arabia, winch has a large budget Nazer, a Saudi businessman from 
warfare. deficit because of expenses related Jidda. “I think people here do not 

At the Kuwaiti Maternity Hospi- to die Gulf crisis, would halt its not want to help any of those who 
tal, part of the Al Sabah medical policy of giving money to Meads or stood against us.” 
complex, an obstetridmi, Dr. Mo- foes in order to shore up their ecqn- ^ Nazer and other business- 

hanmed Mahfouz, said the Iraqis omies or appease their hostile m- ^ ^ ^ wou ^ not rehire 
periodically looted equipment that tent — something that has been a Yemenis and did not expect the 
was m short supply m Iraq. But he hallmark of Saudi foreign relations to rcsriMits de- 

said the hospital was able to func- for more than 20 years. aon tn aisnend 


to have been a c- 


thc presence of foreigners on its. 
land.” . . ‘ 

Another major change, the offi- • 
dais pointed out, is a genuine an- 
tagonism that has developed here 
toward Jordanians, Yemenis and 
Palestinians because of their sup- 
port of Iraq in the war. 

“The idea of the mild Saudi has 
dissolved,” said Abdul Fattah 
Nazer, a Saudi businessman from 
Jidda. “1 think people here do not 


tion throe 
Dr. Ma 


hout the occu 
fouzsaid the 


change from earlier Soviet obstruc- to treat them without asking any 
tionism. questions that could be helpful to 

“I am very glad, m say this, that 

we wrestled with this whole prob- ferT *fl ed ^? cto ?j 5 usu ' 

lem of the Gulf today, yesterday, aUytreated tiwpatients m sflence. 

with Soviet cooperation as opposed Iraqis 

to what it would have been Eea ^ 

Es wasraa 


not steal infant incubators, as they bia had given away about 5100 bil- 
were alleged to baw done earty m u OT since the early 1970s, when its 
the war, butadded that they did o3 income rose dramatically. Such 
take some advanced ^equipment for Uugess was now over, he said. 


sonar scanning and for in-vitro fer- 
tilization. 


-storanng that has been a Yemenis and did not expect the 
irk of Saudi foreign relations Saudi government to rescind its de- 
for more than 20 years. tiskm four months ago to suspend 

One high-ra n king government privileges to Yemenis working in 
minister estimated that Saudi Ara- the k ingdom 

Another widetmread sentiment 
SSL* amon § officials here is that the 

wight of what is called ‘-the Arab 
s was now over, he said. stSrt” is of little consequence, 
hat has been proven is timt ^ offidaJ ^ for a . 

CaseS^Slsaid.^e 

e n s of tn iflions of dollars to SSs Md Itaocco in 

Huscm^d * Arafat aad flvor of ^ and presumably 
omed agams us. against the United States and its 

* feeling here now is that allies were “largely settling ac- 
nO benomore handouts,” he counts with their own governments 


“What has been proven is that 
handouts of money do not make 


treated resistance fighters, and „ maxai 300 favor of Iraq and presumably 

when Dr. Abadan said he had not, tumed a S amst °S- against the United States and its 

they tortured him and then execut- “Tbe feeling here now is that allies were “largely settling se- 
ed him in front of his house in the there w£D be no more handouts.” he counts with their own governments 
presence of his parents and two said- 'This is not only a widespread under the guise of supporting 
brothers. sentiment among Saudi people, but Iraq.” 
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edge of the Middle East, who “are sesa°Q of Congress on Wedneschy S 

v^^inlerested in moving lot- 

WMU ' about seasickness, about Boots col- 

lapsing under the weight (a Iring- 

pniurrc . size holds 260 gallons, or about 9& 

LKIMLS: Algeria Asylum 


(Contiooed tram page 1) tfl a year later, when Mr. Hall start- are not dirtbags or hippies after all 

bed,” says Mr. HalL “Bat it was a Innerspace. He made beds, de- They're married. They own their 
bed that mowed, and people got ^ vere ti beds. And he was soon own homes. They have children, 
erotic ideas. This was both good lalting orders turn a member of the Their average age is 32.4 years, 
and bad.” Jefferson Airplane, one of tbe Tbeir average income is 540,000. 

Scary rumors were floated, too, SlDOtber5 Brothers. Hugh Hefner They’ve had two years of college, 
about seasickness, about Boors col- 0116 for the Playboy Man- The Waterbcd Manufacturers 

Tanctnn nnrlar lh» amafcr it Kno. SUHL Association bdieVCS the mfirtpl 


(Costhned from page 1) 


inted one few the Playboy Man- The Waterbcd Manufacturers 
m. Association believes the market 

Mr. Hall’s business went belly- could get a second wind, if only 
i in 1975. By then, there were 32 people knew the truth about water 
□erspace stores in California, beds. The beds are now “virtually 


•in Asylum biers, and weighs 2,300 pounds, up in 1975. By then, there were 32 people knew me truth a boot water 

J more than 1,000 kilograms), about Innerspace stores in California, beds. The beds are now “virtually 

dtuvirt atom-, mraiiri Mr people bang ckctrocuted in their The bed was regarded as top-of- waveless," according to a spokes- 

d «P- The sheets never fit right. the-Une — it did not leak, it had a man for the association “And the 
Hussein a relatively safe sanctuary v^., r_ ■> ml (uai*r »» a>i a;« famenr. fnok »« mm* n «v« 


countries 
allied an 


plana to landed m Ncroicboo, racU aas^alion learns have hi , n rf ^ T k 

the. Mauntanian cnmlal was n»- hrnitwl Hmvn and IriliMt iMUlincr » “r v 11 


the Mauritanian capital, was ru- 
mored to be carrying his wife and 
family. 

.Algeria, in particular, has re- 
sounded with huge pro-Hossem 


hunted down and kffled leading 

Arab enemies in lie past, and the 1 realljj wasn t a hippie, Mr, 


those were there? 

“Many of today’s owners pur- 


caDed “The Fatha of Our Indus- 
try.” He was asked to give ^weeh- 


SS raSk wanted to invent a bed that would the comfort, but for the back sup- & ^ 


avenge Iraq's Scud missile attacks, wanted to invent a oed mat wou 
Nonetheless, there are still no rc P^ ace innerspring mattress. 
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demonstrations throughout the cri- dear indications that Mr. Hussein 
sis. The ground swell compelled the is willing to step down. Le Monde 
government of President Chadli report contended that he was des- 
Bendjedid to jettison its neutral peratdy trying to cling to power, 
I stance and offer full support to encouraged by those around him 


place the innerspring mattress.” port and additional then 
The Pleasure Pit he created for a benefits they provide,” says 


fJE frin^nwnt case against lmexPlas- 


is w illing to step down. Le Monde class al San Francisco Slate was 
report contended that he was dcs- supposed to be a fluid “cooveisar 


Between royalties and damages. 
Mr. Hall and nis 32 partners could 
stand to be awarded as much as 
S100 million. “That’s a real opti- 
mistic figure,” says Mr. Hall, m 
light of toe condition of the indus- 
try. Water beds — all bedding, real- • 
ly — is in a slump these days.” 

“If we saw 520 milli on to 550 
million of gross return,” says Mr. 
Dilian, “I think we are in the range 
of what’s realistically possible." 

Mr. Hall is not in desperate fi- 
nancial shape or anything. He fives 
in a ranch house in Northern Cali- 
fornia’s wine country, with his sec- 
ond wife, Suzanne, ami that o- 
y ear-old daughter. Carotins. His 
21-year-old daughter. Hilaiy, is » 
student at the University of Cab- 
fomia at Santa Barbara. 

For 15 years, bc’s been tbe owner 
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Iraq once the allied air raids were who know theii 
launched six weds ago. ability to survive as the all- 

The Islamic Salvation Front, a fui brad of the ruling Arab 
I leading opposition group that is Socialist Party, 
favored later ibis year to win Alge- Even if his is 
ria’s first free elections since inde- taken refuge 
pendence, sought blood donations which is still i 
for Iraqi soldias and urged volun- members of 1 
leers to join Mr. Hussein’s leg ions from the town i 
fighting the “infidels.” topechdonof { 


SCvK tics in 1985, his friends at the mak- foraia at Santa Barbara. 

la WHCS, <U f , ? 5ed For 15)^5, bc's tote 

Health Organization, ^ 
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ability to survive as the all-power- fiti^yrith JeJj-^T^asack ftii&j to fine woods, Eun^ean. lacquer aent Romans slept on. 
fui head of the ruling Arab Ba’ath with liquid starch. Neither worked, finishes, modem Scandinavian. The mde errop made several 
Sodalftftuty- Wien the Pl^reKi was exhib- “I could go on and describe this anempts to offerMr. HaH a settle- 

Evm if his immediate famify has tied in an art show at the Cannery scientifically for 10 minutes,” says ment, something to get him to stop 
taken refuge in North Africa, m 1968, articles about the “Water Keith Koenig, owner of Watabed the trial, which could disrupt the 
which is stul unconfomed, many Bed appeared in newspapers Qty in Pompano Beach, Florida, industry. Mr. Hafl’s investment 
members of Mr. Husseins' dan across the oountry. Lines formed “but sleep research studies show partner, Roger Dilian, says the of- 
from the town of Hknt occupy*, ^tside ^.gallery, wben: the warer that water feais cut out tossing and feneveroSeededflxfigures.and, 
top echdon of power and doubtless bed was dimly lit in the bade. It *„ v Accordine wdL Mr. Hall thought ^deserved 


— most notably tbe solar-heated 
Sun Shower. “Actually." he says. 

“we’ve been sending lots of than 10 

Saudi Arabia. Tbe soldiers have 
been ordering them fay mad.” ' 

Tbe water bed. He’s still 


Besides overwhelming popular arc reluctant to see him leave would not become comm-rai K »urveyi most water bed owner! more. 


and atheists. But they said that 
Iraq's Scud missile attacks against 
Saudi Arabia had dunged all that 
“When die Scuds started to faD . 
over here, even the most antipa- 
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GIs Relieved, but Skeptical 

Some at Front Are Dis^)pointed They Saw No Combat 


By Chris Hedges 

New York Tima Service 

DHAHRAN, Saudi Arabia — 
The war’s swift end has left sol- 
diers rdieved that there were few 
American casualties, skeptical 
Saddam. Hussein’s intentions 

got tc^tesHfeii metlle^battle. 

Despite B^hdad*s announce- 
ment that Iraq would honor the 
UN rcsolotkms and begbi a 
cease-fire, American sddiers in- 
terviewed in Kuwait and Rundi 
Arabia question Iraqi motives. 

“I breathed a sigh of relief 
when I heard,” Sergeant Oscar 
South of Jena, Louisiana, sad. 
‘‘But I don't believe it’s over. 
Freon what he did in the past, I 
suspect be wiO just rebuild his 
forces and begin aU over again.” 

Sergeant Hank Thomas of 
Plaquemme, .Ix>uisiana, said: “I 
think it's like Vietnam. -When 
than was a cease-fire, the North 
Vietnamese bnilt up their 
'.lam afraid this is what 
is doing. We should 


s surrenders." 

Specialist Kenneth White of 
Sacramento, California, said: “I 
suspect he is up to his usual tac- 
tics. He is not done yet” 

Many frontline troops said the 
land war seemed too easy, espe- 
cially after months of trammg 
and anticipation. The storming 
into Iraq and Kuwait mid the 


almost instant collapse of the 
Iraqi Axmy proved antkE ma ctk. 

Soldiers who had thought they 
would be tested in battle said 
they felt they had not got an 
opportunity to show what they 
could do. 

wars for our country djd < a^ot 
more fighting,” said I juv* Cor- 
poral David Cartwright, who 
was one of the first Marines into 
.Kuwait “This was just a big 
POW capture.” 

Sergeant Edward Swanson of 
Houston said: “I will have to say 
I was disappointed. I wailed four 
and a half years for tins moment. 
I thought it would be a chance to 
find out my true colors.” 

Other frontline troops, howev- 
er, said they were just as dad 
they had not bad to shoot and be 
shot at. 

“When I first beard th * t the 
ground war had begun, I had to 
walk away to be alone for a few 
moments,” Corporal diaries R. 
Phelps of P almdale, California, 
said. “AH I could think about 
was bow many people would 
die.” 

“1 am glad it ended like rids,” 
the Marine said “It would have 
been very difficult for me to have 
to kill Iraqis. They are not really 
my enemies, and I have nothing 
against them. It is their leader 
who is a problem.” 

To rear-echelon troops the 


and distance of 
experience re- 


rapid coQs 
the warj 
mote. 

“We fell Efce we were not real- 
' said Sergeant Lame 
of Colfax, California, 
who is with a supply unit “We 
lived in rooms with beds. We had 
hot showers, and all we knew of 
the war was what we heard on 
the news. We might as well have 
been bade home." - 

The troops in the rear, who 
have been putting in long hours 
with only one day off every two 
weeks, raid they Imped that the 
end of the war would mean their 
workload would lighten. 

“All we do is work and sleep,” 
said Sergeant Susan SuIHvan of 
Sacramento. 

“The best thing about all this 
is that we can leave,” raid Ser- 
geant Gordon Hamnett of Leba- 
non, New Hampshire. 

But the Scud attack on Dhah- 
ran that left 28 soldiers- dead 
brought home the war to some of 
those far from the front. 

“Until the Scud hit we won- 
dered wbai we were doing here,” 
said Private Thomas Mamiiot of 
Bedford, New Hampshire, a nril- 
itary polbeman who heZpedpall 
the bodies from the debns. “The 

frprfl #b a f flffftHr ma/te fo 

war real to us. We raw those 
bodies and realized it could have 
beaus.” 



Tbc Aocaatsd Pm 

American medics hdpfag a soldier to a helicopter on Friday in Iraq’s Euphrates Valley after be was wounded by mortar fire. 


Allies’ Secret Weapon: U.S. Commandos Operated Behind Iraqi Lines 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Well before 
ahied ground units swept into Iraq, 
American commando <«w« were 
waging a clandestine war deep in- 
side Iraqi territory, according to 
Pentagon officials. 

In operations that still remain 
partly cloaked in secrecy, special 
operations forces tracked Iraqi ar- 
mored units from behind enemy 
fines and hunted for Send missile 
launchers. 

Infiltrated into Iraq at night by 
aircraft, the special forces teams 
gathered intelligence about the 
movement of Iraqi farces north and 
south of the Euphrates River. 

Hiding out in . the desert during 
daylight, and conducting <ni«rinn_« 
at ni g ht, other commandos helped 
coordinate air strikes against Scud 
launchers by shining special laser 
boms on thou so me missiles 
could be precisely targeted by U.S. 
aircraft. • ■ 

American and Arab 
forces also landed on the 
coast as the land campaign 
to unfold, finking up with the ! 
waiti underground and helping the 


allies retake Kuwait Gly, a U.S. 
military official arid. 

American special forces opera- 
tions were barely mentioned daring 

the ax-week war, as nnfitaiy brief- 
ers chronicled the destruction of 
the Iraqi military by more conven- 
tional air, sea and land power. 

Reporters who learned of some 
of their activities inside Iraq were 
urged not to write aboat them until 
the end of the war, and special 
farces commandos tamed down 
interview requests. 

Modi is stiO not known about 
the commando operations, indud- 
ing what casualties the special 
forces may have suffered and 
whether any of their missions end- 
ed in failure. 

But with the defeat of the Iraqi 
nnfitaiy, aomc of the secrecy about 
there operations is tiffing. Military 
officials still refuse, however, to 
discuss some activities . pubhdy, 
like the- faint far Said missue 
launchers. 

What u learned about the opera- 
tions -wQI have an inmortant bear- 
ing on the trammg and financing of 
commando opermons, and an the 
Special Operations Command. 


General B. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, the commander erf American 
forces in the Golf, paid special 
Twmagf - to the sp ecial forces m his 
briefing on Wednesday, without 
providing details. 

“We put special faces deep into 
the enemy territory,” General 
Schwarzkopf said. "They went out 
on strategic reconnaissance for us.” 

The U5. special forces indude a 
wide variety of mflitary units, like 
army Green Berets and navy Seals, 
whose name is an acronym for sea, 
air and land. Also in the special 
forces are psychological warfare 
experts, search and rescue teams 
ana linguists. 

There forces have been deployed 
in tiie Gulf from the beriming of 
the UJL nnfitazy operation there, 
under the command of GdaneUes- 
se Johnson, who wasptotographed 
in Kuwait City on Thnrsday. 

With Arabic language skills, UjS. 

Ijiwaiti and other affied Arab 
forces. When the ground war was 
begun, the special forces accompa- 
nied Arab anils to hdp call in air 
strikes, General Schwarzkopf said 
Wednesday. 


carnal out daring; 
ations of downed pilots inside Iraq, 
reportedly indudmg the rescue of 
an A meric an pilot several miles 
from RggMa/t 

After decting from their stricken 
aircraft, the pilots urea special de- 
vice to said out a signal so they can 
be located by the rescue teams. The 
helicopters seat to rescue the pilots 
arc generally accompanied by com- 
bat planes, like A- 10 attack planes 
that can hold off Iraqi forces while 
the rescue is under way. 

Special forces arc also involved 
in "civil affairs,” establishing law 
and order in Kuwait 
While the role of the special 
forces in t raining allied armies and 
rescuing pilots has been generally 
acknowledged, their commando 
operations are mostly secret 
Starting in die opening moments 
of the air war special forces can- 



ters worked together to 
Iraqi radars, which might have 
alerted Iraqi forces to the Ameri- 
can and albcd air attacks. 


C-130 planes 
from the Special Operations Com- 
mand were used to drop huge “dai- 
sy cutter” bombs to blast paths 
through Iraq nune fields «nd to 
demoralize Iraqi troops. The 
bombs weigh 15,000 pounds (6,750 
kOograms). 

AC-130 gimships used in the 
war, including one shot down dar- 
ing the the battle fa Khafpu were 
also “assets” of the Special Opera- 
tions Command. Military officials 
say the AC-130 that was mot down 
was not on a commando mission 
but was engaging Iraq troops in a 
conventional battle. 

As the first wave of attack planes 
headed far Iraq cm Jan. 17, com- 
mandos flown in by he h ooptera 
shined laser beams at the Iraqi ra- 
dars so that they oonld be hit by 
Hellfire missiles fired by the 
Apache helicopters. Hu missiles 
home in the laser beam. 

The commandos were also 
armed with 50-caliber sniper wcq>- 


ons so they could attack the com- 
mand vans for mobile radars, a 
military official said. 

Special faces teams also joined 
the hunt fa Iraq's Scud missiles — 
among the operations deep inride 
Iraq biown euphemistically as “di- 
rect action” missions. 

Hi ding by day and traveling by 
small motorcycles a special desert 
vehicles by night, small teams of 
commandos hoped track the mis- 
sile launchers. When they found 
them they used small, transport- 

ahlelasers to fllnmnuitft t)w». Tairnrh- 
ers so they could be found by com- 
bat planes a attack heliaapters 
equipped with laser-guided weap- 
ons. 

Meanwhile, other command 
teams watched the movement of 
armored forces north and south of 

it 


and directed combat planes to Iraqi 
tanks. 

Navy Seals conducted clandes- 
tine reconnaissance missions to 
chad: beach conditions fa a possi- 
ble amphibious landing and to dis- 
arm mines. Part of the purpose of 
forces missions off the coast 
Kuwait, General Schwarzkopf 
said, was to conduct “small boat 
operations” (hat would make the 
Iraqis think an amphibious opera- 
tion was immin ent. 

A U.S. military official said that 
as the land war approached, Amer- 
ican, Kuwaiti arm Saudi comman- 
dos swam ashore to a remote part 
of the beach and made contact with 
the Kuwaiti underground, to ten 
them of the ground assault and 
help coordinate their actions. 

American commandos are also 
said to have destroyed a ship that 
intelligence. They found the best Iraqi forces could have used to fire 
attack routes fa American farces Exocet anti-ship missiles. 


Americans 
To Roll Out 
Red Carpet 
For Troops 

CtvnpiJed ftv Our Sun Fn<m flaw:. 

Military planners and communi- 
ty activists in Washington. New 
Yak and elsewhere in the country 
arc rolling out plans for a grand 
welcome home for the armed 
forces. 

"We're going to have the biggest 
party you’ve ever seen.” said 
D iann e Malev of Operation Or- 
ange Ribbon in Cincinnati, echoing 
the sentiments of planners in Los 
Angeles, Hawaii, New York City 
and many other places. 

Although the Pentagon said it 
might be months before all 539.000 
Ui. troops deployed in the Middle 
East were borne, many officials 
said they were determined to give 
the returning soldiers the kind of 
hearty reception that troops return- 
ing from Vietnam missed. 

There were meetings at the Pen- 
tagon and the White House on 
Thursday to begin preliminary 
planning fa festivities that most 
likely will include a military parade 
in Washington, according to a 
spokeswoman, who said no date 
had been chosen because of uncer- 
tainty about the withdrawal sched- 
ule. ' 

In New York, a Republican state 
representative, Susan Nfolinari. 
called "fa the biggest ticker-tape 
parade up Broadway in years.” 

in Los Angeles, talks were under 
way fa a parade a a rally at the 
Coliseum. Similar plans were an- 
nounced in San Francisco, the site 
of many of the nation's largest anti- 
war demonstrations. 

Maya David N. Dinkins of New 
York said that he would name a 
“blue-ribbon host committee” ear- 
ly next week to recommend an ap- 
propriate victory celebration and 
to help find ways to pay for iu 

Mr. Dinkins said he that wanted 
to honor what be called the city's 
"heroes and sh e-roes, “ and that 
such a party could include a ticker- 
tape parade. 

But the parades usually cost, 
about SI million fa police over- 
time pay, and city officials were 
unwilling to commit themselves to 
such an idea without further study. 

The Empire State Building will 
be bathed in yellow lights to bona 
the hanecoming, the building's 
managers said Thursday. 

(WP.NYT.VP1) 
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Pride and Celebration 


“Yours is o soczeO' which ouwttf accept 
10.000 dead m one battle .” Saddam Hussein, 
July 25, 1990. 

“TTtii will nor stand, this aggression 
against Kuwait . " George Bush, Aug. 6, 1990. 

Right, and right ngain. American and 
allied forces suffered dozens of casualties, 
not thousands, in winning their lightning 
victory over Iraq's sadistic blusterer. It is a 
glowing moment for the soldiers and pilots 
or many nations, and their earthy com- 
mander, General Norman Schwarzkopf. 

They have earned admiring gratitude of 
millions in America and other countries. 
The skill and coordination first of the long 
air war and then of the assaulting armies 
was as s hinning as the speedy outcome. 

The credit, however, should not stop at 
the 100-hour war or with the field com- 
manders. The world that overestimated 
Saddam also underestimated George Bush. 

We, and others who agreed with the pres- 
ident's goals but thought be was pressing 
too fast, must now acknowledge that the 
president's choices at treacherous junctures 
proved as successful as they were bold. 

Washington was caught by surprise when 
Iraq devoured Kuwait on Aug. 2 It had until 
then tried wishfully to placate Saddam. Mr. 
Bush immediately reversed course, seizing 
Iraqi assets, working with Turkey and Syria 
to close Iraqi pipelines and winning Sennet 
support for an arms embargo. 

With Iraqi tanks poised on Saudi Ara- 
bia's frontier, he achieved a pivotal success, 
organizing a massive army with contingents 
from Britain. France, Italy, Egypt, Syria 
and other states. 

All this was possible because Mr. Bush 
turned simultaneously to the UN Security 
Council for declarations condemning Iraq, 
imposing an enforceable embargo, calling 
for the restoration of Kuwait's government 
and holding Saddam accountable. 

This gave multilateral sanction to Opera- 
tion Desert Shield and blunted the Iraqis’ 
efforts to depict themselves as holy warriors 
against an imperial America. It also made 
possible the punishing economic embargo. 

By October's end. Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney startled Congress by suggest- 
ing that many more UJ>. troops were need- 
ed. Two days alter the congressional elec- 
tions on Nov. 6, Mr. Bush ordered a 
doubling of the 150.000 troops already de- 
ployed. Hie timing was politically suspect 
and die explanation was murky. 

The president provoked understandable 
congressional criticism — especially when he 
appeared to circumvent Its war powers by 
going Erst to the United Nations fora resolu- 
tion permitting use of force against Iraq. 

In a vital course correction. Mr. Bush 


sought what some advises insisted he did 

armed response^Lraq faiiriufleave Ku- 
wait by the UN deadline of Jan. 15. 

Saddam misread the debate as a sign cf 
division and infirmity. More wisely, Mr. 
Bush recognized it as a source of strength. 
After a debate notable for reasoned elo- 
quence, Congress gave the president author- 
ity to wage war. The opposition quickly 
closed ranks behind the cause. 

Despite fears that Saddam would strike 
back savagely with terror weapons, Mr. 
Bush launched the air offensive seven horns 
after the Jan. 15 deadline. Within days. 
Dying thousands of missions, coalition war- 
planes won control of the air. 

And Saddam faded in his of alienat- 
ing Arab states from the allied coalition by 
his desperate efforts to draw Israel in. 

Faced with last Saturday’s deadline far a 
ground war, Saddam nude yet another in- 
comprehensible miscalculation. Mikhail 
Gorbachev wanted to negotiate a settlement 
— but not enough to put Soviet-American 
relations at risk for so incoherent a client 
Mr. Bush stood firm, while carefully tending 
his personal friendship with Mr. Goriachev. 

The American president thus stands as 
unchallenged winner in an enterprise of 
high risks and high ideals. With this out- 
come, he holds a formidably strong hand in 
seeking support for his peace aims. 

Granted, these were extraordinary circum- 
stances. Rarely has an aggressor dealt so 
brutally with so many. Saddam’s v illainy was 
ampjyadvmised by his use of chemical 
against Iranians and his Kurdish subjects. 

Having conquered an unoffending sover- 
eign neighbor, his troops dealt criminally 
with Kuwaiti civilians and plundered them 
wealth. Saddam spewed oil into the Gulf, 
made prisoners of foreign nationals and 
targeted Israelis with murderous missiles. 

There was every reason for the wodd to 
respond collectively and massively. By ab- 
sorbing Kuwait, he was poised to control 
two-thirds of (he earth's known ofl reserves. 
By controlling this energy lifeline, there 
would have been no limit to Ins ability to 
build nudear anns and terrorize the region. 

Fortunately, by making himself so uni- 
versal a threat, Saddam Hussein provoke d 
as universal a response. Fortunately as 
well, Iraq’s terrain made it especially vul- 
nerable to high-technology weaponry. 
And luckily, a fading Cold War tnariw it 
possible for Washington and Moscow to 
collaborate in his punishment. 

This was a war that had to be whl That it 
was won so swiftly and with so few allied 
casualties is cause for pride, and celebration. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


It Wasn’t Foreordained 


Already we sense a disinclination in some 
places to give George Bush and the military 
due credit for the prosecution and outcome 
of the war. One raids of how mere technol- 
ogy defeated Saddam Hussein or how the 
administration must have stupidly and gross- 
ly for knowingly and cynically) ■‘overesti- 
mated’’ the size and strength of Iraqi faces 
or how the result was dearly foreordained. 

But there was nothing foreordained 
about what happened, and many of those 
now implying that there was should quietly 
reconsider their own earlier warnings as to 
how dangerous, if not disastrous, a military 
encounter would be, some even recom- 
mending that Saddam be given those Ku- 
waiti islands and oil fields he so coveted. 
No. it was not foreordained, and it was not 
a mere function erf vastly superior firepower 
either. The people who did it did it. 

We observed recently bow skillfully we 
thought the president and Secretary James 
Baker 1 General Brent Scowcroft 'and bis 
deputy. Robert Gates, and Lawrence Eagle- 


burger, the deputy secretary of state, were 
involved in this, too) had been in managing 
to keep the coalition together and in defus- 
ing a series of political booby traps. The 
planning and execution of the operation, 
and not some built-in military superiority, 
are what account for the speed and success 
of the warfare, and this was largely the work 
of Secretary Dick Cheney, General Colin 
Fowdl and General Norman Schwarzkopf, 
supported by an exceptional military force. 

The preaoew himself was at the ceu ter of 
these events, and his instincts were sound, 
just as the difficult choices be made were 
right We in the press are much more at home 
with skepticism, not to say complaint than 
we are with appraisals lute these. But we 
think it is not just romance at work here or 
the relief of the moment or the astonishment 
of having a policy we thought was right come 
out (for once) tight The president and his 
administration did an exceptional job in a 
very tough and touchy situation. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A New Life for Kuwait 


The liberation of Kuwait confirms in full 
the heartless ness and criminality of the 
Iraqi takeover. Allied soldiers, Kuwaitis 
prominent among them, reclaimed a coun- 
tryside of oil fields set ablaze and a capital 
city gravely wounded by a savage occupa- 
tion. Kuwait City's ordeal began with ex- 
tensive looting, continued through mass 
terrorism and ended in a sickening surge of 
pillaging, vandalism and personal atroc- 
ities. This is the treatment Iraq adminis- 
tered to its “19th province" — a place and 
people it claimed to welcome os its own. 

Saddam Hussein, it seems, did not wish 
simply to absorb Kuwait but to punish its 
citizens for being Kuwaitis, to reduce them 
at a stroke to the intimidated condition he 
had long enforced on his own subjects. In 
that effort he Tailed. It is a tribute to the 
courage and resourcefulness of Kuwaitis 
that so many of them were able to endure, 
and some to resist, their terrible trial. 

Against this grisly record must be set the 
almost comical performance of Saddam 
Hussein in thinking to the final moment 
that he could dictate terms for ending the 
war. Even as the measure of his depreda- 
tions in Kuwait City was becoming known, 
even as his armed forces crumbled, he was 
operating, as if the bazaar — the possibility 
of bargaining — was still open. From the 
beginning George Bush had insisted on the 
contrary- and of course his view prevailed. 

President Bush chose an endgame that 
leaves Saddam Hussein defeated in the bat- 
tlefield and compelled to surrender entirely 


on coalition terms. The Iraqi is shorn of his 
self -projected image of invincibility, of any 
claim for the respect of decent people and 
of the weapons with which he might threat- 
en others. But he is still in power, still 
saying, “Iraq is victorious." 

The administration seems to calculate 
that its magnanimity will have some politi- 
cal uses in softening the American way in 
Iraq and elsewhere in the Arab world. 

Meanwhile. Baghdad is vulnerable to the 
full isolation and range of pmalties ap- 
proved by the United Nations. There is no 
reason to let Iraq out of this box while its 
failed tyrant remains capable of enforcing 
any pan of his will 

Kuwait necessarily becomes the place in 
the Gulf where postwar revival begins. Its 
security ought to be handed over expedi- 
tiously to a force drawn from other Gulf 
states, with Washington and others provid- 
ing unmistakable but increasingly discreet' 
support from a distance. Economic recon- 
struction is a gigantic job, but few can 
doubt Kuwait's capacity to tackle it; be- 
sides its own resources, it should be getting 
compensation from Iraq, whose lucrative 
oil exports can resume only on UN terms. 

Politically, the war and the nature of the 
network that saved Kuwait are bound to 
alter the old pattern of family autocracy. 
Already the dements that would compose a 
more pluralistic structure are stirring, and 
Kuwait's democratic allies will expect the 
emir to be open to them. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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OPINION 


From This Modern-Day A gincourt, Awe and Instruction 


B OSTON — At the end of the battle of 
Agmcourt in Shakespeare’s “Hemy V" 
King Henry says; 

This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
That in the field lie slain . . . 

Where is the number of our English dead? 
Edward the Duke of York, the Eari of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire ; 

None die of name; and of aO other men 
But five ami twenty. 0 God, thy arm was here. 
Victory in the war with Iraq leaves us with 
such feelings of awe. With half a minion sol- 
diera on each side, the United Stales and its 
coalition partners bad only about 140 killed. 

How <ud it happen? What are the conse- 
quences? Even at this early hour we can begin 
to draw some lessons for the future. 

Fust, the United States had outstanding po- 
litical and military leadership. Having decided 
on war, months ago. President George Bush 
i ted it with impressive skill, w Calm 
vefl and Norman Schwarzkopf he had i 
als of uncommon intellect and i 
To pay those compliments is to recognize a 
second feature of tins war. Going it alone — 
treating it as an American show — would not 


By Anthony Lewis 


have worked. US. leaders were successful in 
good part because they understood that. 

President Bush and Secretary of State James 
Baker worked hard to organize the coalmen. Mr. 
Bush even managed to handle the last-minute 
Soviet peace initiative with just enough polite- 
ness to avoid fatal injury to lLS.-Sovtet relations. 
General Schwarzkopfs concern was evident at 
his victory briefing in the praise he carefully gave 
each participating force. 

The United Nations played a crucial role: a 
third point. The Security Council's resolutions 
shaped the coalition and the politics erf the con- 
flict to (he very end. Its authorization to 
use force was essential. 

If Mr. Bush's talk of a “new world order" is 
to have meaning, the United Nations will have 
to play a much greater part in future in prevent- 
ing war. The UN system can work; we know 
that now. And prevention is far better than war. 

a fourth lesroa of t^sGulf war is that neither 
America nor the world can afford to repeat iL 


The United States fought the war on money 
promised from others; it will not want that to 
dc a pattern, making itself a provider of gra- 
naries. Tire colossal effort of sending 500,000 
soldiers halfway around the world cannot be 
made again soon, if ever. 


combination of interests and opportunities that 
made this war go as h did is not likely to recur. 

“Don't get the idea it mil always be this 
easy." There is a fifth lesson, put that way by 
Barry Posen, a military expert at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. “The terrain was 
favorable to our high-wen weapons, and we 
wore up against a second-rate gangster," he 
said. “We must not confuse what we did here 
with using military power to redirect the do- 
mestic politics of a society.” 

Saddam Hussein did make it easier. Seldom 
has a tyrant bad more military confidence 
with less reason. Sddorn has one missed with 
such consistent folly every chance to save 
something from defeat 
There is another factor that made it possible to 
win this war so quickly, (me (hat we have mostly 
put out of our minds. That is the terrible punish- 


ment that we inflicted on Iraqis from the air. 

The casualties are as disproportionate a* they 
were at Agmcourt. Estimates of the number of 
Iraqi soldiers killed approach 50,000. An un- 
knows number of rivDlans died in tbebostdng. 
loo, and civilian deaths are likely to increase as a 
result of the destruction of water, paver and 
sewerage facilities in Iraqi cities, 

Arabs and others who were entranced by 
Saddam Hussein will quickly be disenchanted, I 
think. But they may go on asking themselves 
whether the world would have raid jojiafc 
attention to Western deaths in s un numbers. 

Weaponry has been glorified in tins war, Bin 
we have to remember that the war occurred 
because of the weapons tire world supplied to 
Sa ddam Hussein over the years. 

The fundamental lesson has to be that we 
most control the sale of arms to the whole 
region from here on — not just to Iraq but to 
all the players. If wc arm Saudi Arabia, then 
Israel will want more, then Syria, then 
Iran ... At a mimnwro, this war should 
teach us that the Middle East is too dangerous 
a place for limitless weaponry. 

The New York Tones. 


Under Saudi Leadership, 
A Healthy New Weakness 


By Jim Hoagland 


R IYADH — The swift destruction 
of the Iraqi Army by American 
firepower establishes a healthy bal- 
ance of weakness hare in the Gulf. 
May it endure. 

The new balance of weakness fa- 
vors Saudi Arabia, which until now 
has been a monarchy gradually trans- 
forming itself into a modem stale. In 
important aspects, the Saudis emerge 
from the war as the dominant non- 
of shattered states, 
in Arab 
Saudis 


in a 

i potential for 
affairs that has eluded 


may now fall into their lap. 

For tbe first time in 50 yearn, Arab 
armies have associated themselves 
with a dear, unmistakable ' 
plauded by the wodd. Saudi 
were in the front line of tbe advance 
into Kuwait and acquitted themselves 
weO. It seems to be no accident that 
tbe first television pictures tbe wodd 
saw of the battle for Kuwait showed 
Saudi soldiers taking Iraqi bunkers. 

It is the psychotogical effect cf vic- 
tory, rath er »»m military prowess in 
battle, that could help (mange the 
Arab wodd. With Arab participation, 
the victors in this war exposed die 
emptiness cf the radical Arab nation- 
alist appeal mouthed by Saddam Hus- 
sein a 

decades of defeat by Israel 

That spirit of defeat created 
noin ana scapegoating of the West 
and of Israel that paralyzed Arab 
politics. Saddam’s defeat is an oppor- 
tunity for the Arab world to rise out 
erf this dismal swamp. To wish such a 
momentous change is not to say that 
it will happen. But the results of Op- 


eration Desert Storm mean that such 
an outcome is no longer blocked by 
the politics of the lowest common 
denominator, in which objections 
from other Arab countries paralyse 
the ability to act individually. 

There is cue certainly that comes 
from this war. Saddam Hussein will 
not define what Arabism is at the end 
of tbe 20th century. His last-minute 
sellout of the Palestinians in Moscow 
fraudulent claim to 
ej showed even the Palestinians 
what an impostor he was. Happily, it 
will be op to others to redefine Ara- 
bism. The Saudis are certain to be 
important players in that 
now that their rivals in the G 
and Iraq, have been reduced by war 
to exhausted, devastated giants. 

Saudi power is still oil power, now 
enhanced by the steady performance 
of the national oil industry during the 
six-month confrontation with Iraq. 
Defying predictions that the war 
would disrupt operations m fields 
near the front, Saudi Arabia actually 
boosted its production to prevent the 
kind of panic and skyrocketing prices 
that Middle East turmoil caused in 
1973 and 1979. 

Saudi oil production went from 5 
million barrels a day to 9 million in a 
few months, before settling at the 
current level of 8 J million- This was 
tbe crucial factor in bringing the $40 
a barrel price down to S19 on wodd 
markets this week. The Saudis also 
imported — and paid for — the 
equivalent of 2 million barrels a day 
of jet aviation fuel at peak times to 
support the war effort, diplomats say. 



CDAKpEJCH&Ct- 
iftf CMbbb ScikJOL' Uaator, 


I happened to listen to the speech 
Saddam gave Tuesday, simultaneous- 
ly proclaiming victory and ordering 
withdrawal, with tire man who over- 
saw this Saudi effort, Petroleum Min- 
ister Hisham Nazer. His irate reac- 
tion speaks volumes about the Arab 
mood right now. 

“Listen to this leader’ telling his 
people lies about victory,” Mr. 
Nazer growled. “They have done 
nothing but take a pounding and 
they know it This is the end erf this 
cult-boil ding that so-called Arab 
leaders do. Such ties can never be 
permitted again.” 


The revenue and the clout in the 
world that cul brings Saudi Arabia 
make it an important player in tire 
region. But with no more than seven 
milli on Saudis, the kingdom will 
never build a military machine capa- 
ble of threatening its neighbors. 
This, and the responsible attitude the 
Ranriis continue to show on oil pric- 
ing and production, helps make the 
prospect of Saudi (relative) domina- 
tion m tire Gulf a benign prospect 
Saudi defense officials concede as 
much: “We will continue to have an 
efficient air force and an inefficient 
army that can hold oft an attack 


Ion 


mg enough for u 
itn help from 


us to find a solution, 
the outside again 
being the most likely." one said as 
Iraq's army was fleeing from Kuwait. 

Security then will continue to de- 
pend heavily on the strategic alli- 
ance the Saudis have forged with the 
United States in tbe furnace of Op- 
eration Desert Storm. 

The new wodd order President 
George Bush went to war to create is 
being shaped by U.S. military power 
and political will So is tbe new Arab 
order and. hopefully, a chance for 
Arab-Israeli peace. 

The Washington Part. 


Bush, the Unlikely Exorcist 

G EORGE BUSH is an unlikely exorcist But be has not only led the 
United States and a diverse international coalition to victonr, he 
and his Gulf campaign have exorcised the ghost of Vietnam, which has 
sapped American confidence and distorted U.S. foreign policy for a 
quarter century. 

“It’s a great surprise,” a French acquaintance said to me, “but George 
Bush is showing the backbone and self-confidence of Harry Truman.” He 
added, “Oh yes, and also Truman's consciousness of the world." 

The United Slates has become a more inclusive society in the yeans since 
the fall of Saigon, and its military forces show it Those forces also reflect 
the legacy of the Reagan years — the superior competence of a wefl-trained 
and professional volunteer army, a superb high-tech arsenal, and much 
morale. 

fo Chi Mmh and his sympathizers created tire impression that tbe 
United States confronted in South Vietnam not a large, highly trained 
and well-armed army but strictly local insurgents. In the Gulf War, it was 
dear from the start that Iraq had a large and experienced military. This 
clarity helped the Bush team make accurate estimates of what would be 
needed to defeat Saddam Hussein. Mr. Bush avoided the damaging 
incrementalism of the Vietnam War. 

In Vietnam, the search for a “political solution" became an excuse lor 
deferring needed military replenishments and not sedong victory. Mr. Burin 
insisted from the outset that if Saddam Hussein refused to withdraw 
unconditionally from Kuwait, it would be necessaiy to defeat him. He 
rejected all suggestions that avoiding the use of force and finding a 
political sciatica should he the goal of negotiations. This protected Mr. 
Bush and the coalition from becoming involved in endless negotiations. 

Mr. Bush and the UJS. military learned the right lessons of Vietnam. 
Saddam, who had also analyzed that war, learned the wrong ones. He 
concluded that Americans lacked tire weapons and will to defeat his 
army. He underestimated Americans; he underestimated George Bosk 
— Jeane Kirkpatrick (Los Angeles Times Syndicate). 


A Lesson on Air Power, and a Mystery 


ty 


P ARIS — It has been a 

victory for George Bush, Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf, Colin Powell and 
Giulio Douhet. Their policies are 
vindicated, their congratulations de- 
served — if those of Mr. Doohet 
must be posthumous. He is the Ital- 
ian theorist of air power who be- 
lieved that control of the air would 
win a war, whatever the situation 
on land or ocean. 

We have always known what air 
superiority means for freedom of 
movement behind the battlefield, but 
the revelation of tins war has been tire 
effectiveness of “smart” munitions, 
providing real accuracy and discrimi- 
nation in air attack for the first time. 
Mr. Donhet’s virion has at last found 
its technological means. 

Earlier efforts to produce a con- 
clusive military result from the 
air all failed. 

Tbe allied bombings of World 
War II were never decisive until the 
moral calamities of Dresden, To- 
kyo's firdbombings, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki The atomic bomb seemed 
to make air power decisive, but in 
fact made it more indecisive, since 
tbe level of threatened destruction 
and tbe development of mutual de- 
terrence deprived nudear attack of 
political logic or moral sense. 


A New Assignment for General Powell “ sSsa 


N ew YORK — If we think hard 
enough now, and if after the 
troops come home we just hang on to 
what we learned, the United States 
can pluck a surprise bonus from the 
victory in the Gulf: a few fine 
victories at home. 

Oh, how drearily often during the 
war we got sophomoric lectures from 
the sob-sisters of journalism, politics 
and academia (bath sexes) about how 
the war would still leave Americans 
with all the domestic problems be- 
deviling them: drugs, crime, race, 
AIDS. S&Ls, homelessness, reces- 
sion, teen-age pregnancy, graffiti, 
garbage, loud radios and paper 
crac tiers at tire movies. 

Renowned experts, who were 
against the war effort, tried to para- 
lyze us by warning of tens of thou- 
sands of American body bags, and 
now caution us against trying to get 
rid of Saddam Hussein fat some of 
his follower* feel humiliated — to- 
day's appeasement catchword. 

Americans do not need tile conde- 
scending lectures. They know the 
war was fought to eliminate a partic- 
ularly vicious international serial 
killer bent on conquering a part of 
the world critical to America and its 
friends — including people who live 
there. Goal enough. It was reached 
in 100 hours of ground combat, fol- 


Finding lessons in the victory ap- 
plicable to struggles at home will 
infuriate all those experts who were 
so wrong aB along, so let's set to it 
Education. Nobody can say again 
that American youngsters are a 


By A. M. Rosenthal 

bunch of unmotivated, unskilled 
louts. The Gulf war showed that tbe 
armed forces have done a far better 
job of leaching technological skills 
than has the American school sys- 
tem or American industry. How? 

One clue: A year ago. Lee Iacocca 
told me that if he had the jobs he 
would hire every retiring armed 
forces technical instructor. Business 
owes it to itself to find the jobs. 
Letting that asset go is like not pick- 
ing up a pot of gold in the street 
because year coat does not have a 
big enough pocket 

Rice. The armed forces are more 
successful at integrating black and 
white, and promoting both than any 
other part of American society. It is 
insulting to blacks in the forces to 
treat them as victims shanghaied by 
economic deprivation instead of 
what they are — bright young peo- 
ple looking for advancement, and 
going where it can be found. 

A first-rate study commission 
should be appointed to find out 
what the armed forces do about mo- 
tivation and reward that can be cop- 
ied in civilian life. It should be told 
to report in three weeks, no more! 
(Members should start with General 
Colin Powell who was a poor boy 
and an immigrant's son, but rose to 
become the chief of staff.! 

Professionalism. Would Stormin’ 
Norman have quit to make more 
money lecturing if the war had 
dragged on — as did the U.S. 
czar after 19 months on the 


AB top appointments need not come 
from within the existing bureaucracy 
— forfend. But maybe those chosen 
should have to demonstrate some 
commitment to a Geld before they are 
put in charge of the whole thing. 

Taxes. Toe American public does 
not argue much about taxes for de- 
fense. Americans realized the Gulf 
war would cost a lot; that' was that. 

But the American people hate 
paying more taxes for education, 
low-cost housing, medical care for 
all and other essentials of demo- 
cratic society. But there is no use 
blaming Congress — not until the 
voters tell it otherwise. 

Clarity. Also known as leader- 
ship. Mr. Bush concentrated his en- 
ergies, clout and passion on getting 
the war fought ana won. Once he got 
going, Americans had no doubt 
about that. The reward was the al- 
most universal public support so 
critical to winning the war, 

Mr. Bush also has promised he 
would be the Education President 
and would lift tbe scourge erf dregs. 
Americans see no evidence of either 


By William Pfaff 

We were back to conventional war, 
and in Korea, Algeria and Indochina, 
Vie tnam and Afghanistan, even total 
air superiority was not enough to win. 
In Iraq it made victory possible. 

But even in Iraq a ground war had 
to be launched and won before tire 
affair was settled. Those who in re- 
cent weeks called for continued 
bombing and no invasion, in the ex- 
pectation that this alone could defeat 
Saddam Hussein, were wrong. It was 
hard enough to get a cease-fire out o( 
him with tanks 150 mOes (240 kilo- 
meters) from Baghdad and his armies 
cut on or destroyed. 

Saddam gave the allies the victory 
by ceding the air war from the start. 
F& pilots never flew. A glance at the 
television footage of the allied ar- 
mored and transport columns leading 
from Saudi Arabia to the battlefield 
make it dear how vulnerable they have 
been, and how dependent this cam- 
paign Has been on sir dominat i on . 

The second miliary lesson of tbe 
war is that little states can have smart 
and mass-destructive weapons too — 
even if Iraq failed to make effective 
use of the ones it had. Little stales 
certainly will have such weapons if 
the tecfmologicaliy more advanced 
nations go an seflmg them with the 
lack of discrimination, moral sense, 
even of common sense, demonstrated 
d uri ng the past few years by West 
Germany, France, the United States, 
tbe Soviet Union, and others. 

A British observer wrote recently 
thai American militaiy technology has 
done for the end of the 20th < 


what the Gatling gun <fid for 
of the 29th. ‘"There can be no doubt 
about who are the masters now ... 
We have the laser beams and they do 
not” But the glories of capitalism rest 
on tire search for profit, wherever and 


however profit is to be found; and 
there is money in lasers. 

Tbe small countries can also have 
weapons of mass destruction from 
their own efforts, and what has hap- 
pened to Iraq will contribute to thor 
motivation to do so. Tbe true effect of 
the Iraqi-modified Scuds’ attacks an 
Israel mid Saudi Arabia have been 
hushed up since the first reports of 
panic, of populations huddling in 
sealed rooms in gas masks. The initial 
reaction was overreaction, as was tire 
hysteria over chemical and biological 
weapons. But the next time (his hap- 
pens the missiles may be bigger, more 
accurate, and more destructive. 

A mystery remains, though. The 
axial factor in Iraq's defeat was tire 
fact that the Iraqi Army did not seri- 
ously fight. “Fourth largest army in 
the world," said Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney (a mistake; there are 
several others larger, in numbers at 
least), it folded like a house of cards. 

We don’t yet know why. Because 
its leaders and troops hated Saddam 
Hussein? Because the high command 
failed? Entirely because of the bomb- 
ing? Bombing certainly made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the Iraqi Army 
to fight in any coherent way, bat a lot 
of bombs fell on Vietnamese and Af- 
ghans in their wars and they never 
lost the will ot capacity to fight 

One has tbe impression, from such 
evidence as there has been of civilian 
as well as military morale, that what- 
ever the rhetoric of Iraqi puhhc pro- 
nouncements, the people had simply 
had enough after agi t years of war 
with Iran — that Saddam's annex- 
ation of Kuwait, and the aftermath, 
have been to them incomprehensible 
and unwanted events. In the end it 
was Iraq’s moral collapse that was 
decisive m sparing bom sides what 
might have been. 

International Herald Tribute. 

© Las Angeles Tones Syndicate. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Die Iron Kaiser 

BERLIN — A feeling of uneasiness is 


an 



Mr. Bush to think about in peace- 
time. after the parades. 

Meantime, do not let Saddam 
off — and THANK YOU AG/ 

MR. PRESIDENT. 'My thanking 
him recently for his war lead e rshi p 
upset the doomsday experts who 
were so wrong all along, and whom it 
is such a delight to irritate. So this 
time it is in capitals. 

The New York Tones. 


perpr William ITs recent utterances, 
which call upon everyone to blindly 
support his policy, threatening attire 
same time to “smash" (zersekmettem) 
opposition. Even his most loyal 
do not approve of this sen- 
timent. A prominent statesman says: 
“Bismarck as the Iron Chancellor 
was bad enough, but a new Bismarck 
on the throne would not be tolerated 
for a long time.” 

1916: Direat to America 

PARIS — President Wilson’s pro- 
nooncetneai is one that Histoiyprob- 
ably will rank as second only to the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
President declares mat America's 
very existence as a sovereign state is 
in jeopardy, and warns Germany that 
he will use all the might of the nation 
to enforce respect of its rights. "Once 
accept a single abatement of right 


and many other humiliations would 
certainly follow. What we are era- 
tending for in this matter is of toe 
very essence of things that nod 6 
America a sovereign nation. She can- 
not yield them wi tnout conceding her 
««*m i**,™****., and maiffng a virtual 


own im 


surrender of her in 


HP*: 


1941: Turks to Mediate? 

ISTANBUL — It was ten ned 
[March 2] that Germany bad 
Turitey to mediate the Biropeanjwj 
during the recent viatbseor 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary- ™ 
British, however, refused to cassias' 
mediation, a reliable source ag- 
German Ambassador Franz v® «- 
pen is said to have approached “W 
Turkish Foreign Minister before .Mr- 
Eden’s arrival last week. Author®® 
sources at Berlin ridiculed the 
and repeated the stock answa: «*» 
not fra the winner to su| 

— From the New York < 

New York Herald Tribune- 
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AF1KRMATH: In Bag dad, official newspapers still crow about foiling 'the aggressors’ plot’ 

Baghdad Says Allies Were 'Wiped Out’ Behind Iraqi Lines 


Page 


Confute/ by Oar Sz$ From Dapadia 

NICOSIA — Baghdad radio said Fri- 
day that allied airtxxiK onhs Qiat lanrieH 
b»mdIrafpUQBswaie < Nn]^(HU I "aiid 
it said Iraq would be remembered forever 
for its stand against a “total siege.” 

In B a g hdad , offiriaTocwspapcrs con-. 
tinne d to boast of victory and praised 
Iraqi forces. One headi ng pisetesnedi 
“By God's will and the might of oar 
leader Saddam Hussein we foiled the 
plot' 


only after fierce battles 'with 
1‘s KepubEcan Guard mots. 

Iraq on Ttansday ordered itssoldim 
to st op fighting and agreed to comply 
with all 12 Uirited Nations Security 


Another radio commaitaiy praised the 
“rare exploits” of Iraqi dtizeos “recorded 
over the past seven months of total 


“At the same time, large and rich Arab 


its 


Ba 


2 invasion of Kuwait, 
dad radio scoffed at allied claims 


had inflicted heavy losses oa 

troops. The statements contradicted 
Western reports of an allied rout, with 
tens of thousands of Iraqis lolled, wotmd- 
ed or taken prisoner ana only Kgbr allied 
casualties. 

Many Iraqis said they had heard aKi i 
reports on foreign radio broadcasts but 
did not believe them. 

Baghdad radio, monitored in Cyprus, 
also denounced Arab partners of tie 
UJL-led coalition, which it said stopped 


of victory after six weeks of air strikes' 
and four days of ground fighting that 
took U.S.4ed troops into Iraqi territory 
as Iraq's soldiers pulled back from Ku- 
wait 

thelramdef^^TO^^sat^e^proacb- 
cs to End Qar govemale, southern Iraq, 
were wiped out after all the communica- 
tion fines were ent between the coalition 
faces and the U.S. forces command in 
the Dhi Qar region,” rim radio said. 

It said “various sources” reported that 
President George Bush’s decision 
■Wednesday to call a cease-fire resulted 
from heavy tank battles “described as the 
fiercest battle since World War IL” 


spiracy, supplied it with men and money, 
and hired out its cheap mid mercenary 
media to the diny petrodollars,” it said 

Bag h da d radio also broadcast new 
soo^ im apparent attempt to build up 
President Saddam Hussein's image as a 
leader. The songs suggested a cam paign 
by the ruling Arab Bifath Socialist Party 
to tell the world and Iraqis that Mr. 
Hussein was still popular and would re- 
main in power. 

One song’s lyrics mdndcd: 

“Sir, don't worry, with you Iraq is 
safe.” 

“Only God know how much we love 
you; ob Saddam.” 

In Baghdad, Iraqis went to mosques 
free from the fear of allied bombs on 
Friday. 


At a mosque in the Kadhimiya district 
of the city, “people prayed for peace and 
to teach our people to understand what 
happened,” said Ali Mohammed, a Bagh- 
dad University history professor. 

“Onr people have to rebuild them- 
selves Gist tad then rebuild their coun- 
try he said. 

Outride the mosque, five black ban- 
ners with white scripts hung from walls in 
mourning for soldiers and dviHans lrilkd 
in the war. 

The U.S.-led air raids in Baghdad and 
reports from returning Iraqi troops that 
they were bombed, as they withdrew have 
caused bitterness and resentment against 
the United States. 

“There is a real anti-American senti- 
ment,” Mr. Mohammed said. “This is the 
first time I have felt this. It is growing 
very fast.” 

Shoppers crowded Baghdad's souk to 
tay goods that have become essential in a 
city deprived of electricity, fed and water 


by the allied bombing rim lasted from 
Jan. 17 to the cease-fire Thursday. 

“If the war is really over, I will throw 
all this lot in tlm river,'” said Abdul Kad- 
him Hamad, oil lamps and bat- 
tered kerosene gas stoves from a stall 

His oil lamps sell at nearly five femes 
their prewar price. 

Otho- mer chan ts did a brisk trade in 
candles, matches, plastic water contain- 
ers, lamp wicks and baitoies to power 
pocket radios and flashlights. 

Traders said the market was busy after 
the first 24 hours without an air raid. 

“There is more movement,” said Ali 
Mahdi, who was selling shoes. 

“People are relieved that there are no 
more air raids, no more war.” 

Soldiers, some back from Kuwait and 
southern Iraq, mingled with Chilians 
among the stalls. 

Many Baghdad residents retained to 
the city from outlying districts where 
t the air raids. 
(AP. Reuters) 


Jordan and PLO Fear 
Reprisals by Kuwaitis 


Compiled by Our Sutff From Dnpaldia 

AMMAN — Jordan and the 
Palestine liberation Organiza- 
tion, fearing attacks by Ku- 
waitis bent on rooting out Iraqi . 
sympathizers, are seeking inter- 
national protection for their 
people in Kuwait 

More than a quarter of the 
estimated 400,000 Palestinians 
who lived in Kuwait before Iraq 
invaded on Aug. 2 are still 
there, a PLO spokesman said 
Friday. But with the Iraqis driv- 
en out, few Palestinians be- 
lieved they could rebuild their 
lives when the exiled govern- 
ment returns. 

“We have advised Algeria, 
the European Comm u nity and 

international humanitaria n and 

otter bodies about the 
of reprisals against our \ 
tion m Kuwait before they take 
place,” the PLO representative 
said. “We have also asked them 
far help to ensure their protec- 
tion.” 

The PLO chairman, Yasser 
Arafat, said last week he would 
ask the United Nations Security 
Council to protect Palestinians 
in Kuwait 

A Jordanian official said his 
lovemment had asked the 

nited States to ensure the 
safety of Amman’s nationals in 
the emirate. 


B 


The PLO stood behind Bagh- 
dad (taring the war. Jordan, of- 
ficially neutral, was also per- 
ceived as leaning tha t way amid 
strong popular support for 
President sariAtm Hussein of 
Iraq. 

In Kuwait City, government 
officials moved swiftly to con- 
trol sporadic outbreaks of nr- 
ban violence. 

Two guards at PLO head- 
quarters were shot by Kuwaitis, 

and gtmfire firing a 

school and near a police station 
in a heavily Palestinian neigh- 
borhood of the capital. A for- 
mer army general from Sudan, 
a supporter of the Iraqi occq»- 
tion of Kuwait, was dragged 

mtn a car by unidentified recn, 

witnesses said. 

Amid feats that violent repri- 
sals could break out among 
frustrated Kuwaitis against 
those who collaborated with 
Kuwaiti radio 
to remain 
inside their homes, and militaxy 
officials cautioned resistance 
leaders against taking the law 
into their own fondu 

Ktng Hussein of Jordan, ins 
kingdom under economic and 
political strain over its sympa- 
thy toward Iraq, appealed Fri- 
for reconcilianan in the <fi- 
Arab wadd. - 


Chemicals: Bad Data or Fair Wind? Germans delude 

2 Submarines in 
Israel Arms Pact 


Compiled by Otrr Staff From Dispatches 

RIYADH — The Iraqi capacity 
to wage chenrical warfare may not 
have beoi as great as feared by 
coalition forces, U.S. officials said 
Friday. 

“We might have created a pic- 
ture that they had a better chemical 
capacity than they possessed,” said 
Brigadier General Richard L Neal 
of the Marines, the UJL Central 
Command spokesman. 


It appeared that the Iraqis were 
“more afraid of our chemical capa- 
bilities.” he said. 

He said the Republican Guard, 
the most formidable Iraqi troops, 
may have had a weaker chemical 
arsenal than other parts of the Iraqi 
Army. 

Another U.S. officer, Lieutenant 
General Frederick Franks Jr., who 
commanded the Ameri can armor 
that broke through to defeat the 


World Headlines: Day 44 


After the Victory of the Allies, Weapons Are Silent 
In the Gulf 

Frankfurter ARgemeine, Frankfurt 

People’s Dally Opens Forum of Old Party Comrades 

to Commemorate the 70th Anniversary of the 

Communist Party's Founding 

People's Dally, Beijing 

Postwar Stability to Be Sought 

Mainichi Shimbun, Tokyo 

Welcome Comrade Sam Nujoma 
(president of Namibia} 

Grnnma, Havana 

No to Confrontation and to Scission in Society. Yes to 
Constructive Cooperation (from a Gorbachev Speech) 
Pravda, Moscow 

Gtomma || 

jranffurtCTjUlgraeinr 
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ACROSS • ■ 

1 Spoil 
6 Step on 
11 Gator’s 
relative 
IS Unfurnished 
19 One of the 400 
■20 Nomad 
21 Amonasro's 
daughter 
•22 Alt. 

.23 Kind of accom- 
_ panimeni 
J& Engender 
XI Distant actor? 
-28 Around an 
■ attorney? 

-29 Comprehend 
•30 Collector from 
JohsQ. 

;32 Bell sound 
33 Ptanades 
Jtt Decree by 
Hussein, e^. - 
40 Santa's bane? 
42 Total ' 

-43 Harness parts 

44 A cause of 
mental and 
physical 
disturbances 

45 Sea anemone 
or hydra . 

47 Shortened 
form, for short 

48 One-ieathofa. 
musician- . 
comic? 

50 Silica pem 
54 Von Richt- 
hofen's tide 

56 Refuges of - 
sorts 

57 Concocted 


.58 Duffer's 
curving drive 
59 In the center of 
•1 Hawaiian 


62 King and 
Newton 

63 Position Jackie 
Robinson 

usually played 

65 Ling-Ling. eg. 
67 Head nun 
. 68 Emerges . 

69 Diet 

« Championships 
720ctadlna 
gallon 

73 Narrow 
opening 

74 Corn or oat 
' follower 

76 Tennessee 

Ford 

79 Wise brush? 

80 Very small 
country . 
singer? 

82 Mardl Gras, 

• e.g.-- 

83 Burdened 
88 Talks back • 

87 Some small 
dogs, lor short 

88 Part of a barn 
•1 An amphibian 
92 Phoenix’s 

source of 
rebirth 

S3 Screenwriter 
Lehman 
94 Mexican 

president: 

. 1851-53 


96 J.Wflbrand’s 
di sco v ery: 1863 

97 Sault 

Marie 

AS Bad Christie 
character? 

101 Deflctencyofa 
designer? 

189 European 
annual herbs 

110 Earned 10%. 

perhaps 

111 Lotion 
ingredient 

112 Weight. . 

113 Wiliams of 
“Happy Days 1 ' 

114 Entirety 

115 Units an space 
vehicles 

116 JJJC. sights 

117 “Brtgadoon” 


Combining Forms By Robert H. Wolfe 
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Solution to Last Week's Puade 

EEEEB 


□ □□D PUCCIS UEQU13 

UUDQ UBOUQUIUDUDU 0003 

□HQDQQ UUULIL1U DDDQUOU 
□□□qpo DQja Biaaa 

DPOO PUDD a P,RSS 

DOS QUBQ PLJOOC IdODP 

□ PSPQPD pppua □DUOxdP 

□ UUL3E1 QGBBU DB 2Smnn 
QOPPPQ DUa |ISr-,nn n nnSp 

□pu pppcq □□dppd aaaa 

PHPQ UDCOP 

LSUPPP UUdDB QkIDE 3 UDU 

□aaUQPD EQ3Q 

□ □□LJ □□□B QOBQBB 

anaauaa Manga 

□tian anuBBijaBaQn agBa 
□□□a uqcqp aaaaa bpob 
□ aaa aooD aapoB pppp 


118 PI 

DOWN • 

1‘ A social grace 

2 “Norma 

Glaspell novel - 

3 Eur. country 

4 Good reply to a 
dope pusher 

5 Locks 

8 Treasure 
follower . 

7 Columnist 
Barrett * 

8 Course fora 
horse 

9 Kind of ton 

10 Soviet 
committees 

11 Cockney 
family in 
comtes- 

12 Laughter, bi 
Lyon. ■ 

13 Balm or spice . 

14 Bonding 
burned by . 
British: 1814 

15 Initiated 

16 Home of many 
Tlingfts 

17 Stated again 
2ft Leveled 

24 Norma and . 

Charlotte " 

28 Friendship 
31 Supplied troops 



© New York Tones; edited by Eugene Maieska. 


38 Dry comic? - 
37 Like krypton 
gg “JaHhouse 

Presley 

’ hit 

39 Coalition la 
.1941 

46 Hammett - 


33 Jezebel's 
husband 

34 Acronym for a 
sunscreen 

; . ingredient 

35 Activity at a 
joyful reunion 


41 Stew flow 
44 Return and 

Neflstn 

46 More than one 
. actress? 

49 A Darling dog 

51 Harmless 

- reptileofNA. 

52 Bullets, in 
poker 

53 An end to 
motion 


55 Yarborough’s 
' top cards 
58 Marten 
60AJXA- 
member 

61 DeQastorTnlsa 
dir. 

62 Thai temple 

63 Enervates 

64 Term for a 
worm 

65 Bread, In Brest 

66 Anagram for 
- Sinatra 

89 “in Like — " 

1367 Coburn 

film 

79 Darnels 

71 Escapees from 
a mythical box 


73 Coastal of a 
hootamaganzy 

74 Grill or grid 

75 Sybarite's 
delight 

77 Parts of La 
'France 

78 Port side when 
sailingsDutii 

81 Arcadian 

84 Piers 

85 Famines 

87 Arranges 
beforehand 

88 Man is one 

89 Troupial 

96 “ — -is humble 
Cowper 

93 Followers of 
zetas 


95 Pochards 
B6 Probes 
97 Type of stealer 

99 Slapstick 
staples 

196 Bridle band 

102 Comic Jay 

193 dutit 

164 Accrete 

165 Brumal 
blanket 

106 "Tell — the 
Marines!" • 

187 — Islands 
(Motet aL) 

168 Slothful 



DINING OUT 


fUNSBUttO 


CHEZ PAUL 

"Hotel of iho North" 

* Garman/Donfch Ikmte • B 300 
• Dridoui flinch eumw m iom 
and dn t iwa mdaujonta * Norttam &•- 
rope. Phone 0461 -TED. 

PATHS W 

L'ALSACE AUX HALLES 

ShdKdv FidvOwww**- 


»UHS-4» 


t£CONTRE AOU& . 

A ttw fmm bofcofc Tro^Sonoi French 
Aliena. About 130 fF. 

A ive de te Coulrf*te Tel: 48872148. 


PAJUS 6Ut 

PARIS 8* 

YUGARAJ 

bctf& m»r auteertt JGALILT-MCXAt^ 
qomd Mtxiday. ' _ 

14L wo Daupfire Tdi 41264451. 

If TAGORE DU BB4GALE 

The second "1000™' in ftjnfc MfifaT 
- spwfaSre- On* of *e beMo^fanwi 
rerteuiiA in Franco. 17, nm Trsifccrd 
T*Lp] 4541 1514 

S PARIS 13th 

PATHS 7th 

IE TAGORE 

Th* IWW Persian hfan latarard, Wugta 

^wxMei, uttfy on* of fa boa among die. 
•foreisr raUaurn* Frerr*. *Tocpjas' 
in the GouB *1 W*w IWa 25, Awu t*j‘ 
Mm. Tub 4544W41. 

OBLESANGS 

h ire AfidiA Guiifa. Burgmdy SpK. 
riwh«.Mi«eBl eaotano. Q on Sm. 

THOUMBJK 

Spaddta of fa SotfhWwt Co^f 
& ooaouter m tsx»Oa mta cl 

Nkt IrwoldB* TerniiaL 

PATHS ISIh 

If WESTON 

The nunrlcai ntdotraV n 'Bonk fismfa 
Wtstom FSrJ30, bw. «*d Open d(Jy. Tei 
42719201 PcinHaton- daSuftm 


ALGOIDBNBB8G 

mete heringi - Ra l um i - Gaan these 
beget and bx homemade - Chest cake & 
J Ihe trod J aw tdupae.fi’ Av.de Wepram. 
Tel 4 227 3V9. hay day up to mkfcflN. 

C HEZFR H) 

yonras betio, Kriud bench cooking, 
Do3y tpedcfciet. Oceed Swriojn, 190 fce, 
bteL Pereire. 73017 fas. Teli 45747Q4& 

HOME 

DA MEO PATACCA 

TneteMra. Best fmufor fun feod, muie 
& UUom. OOIS Rome, Pteoa De Macorti 
30. TeL-0M816WB. 3B92191 to 582552. 

VBBNMft 

KHWANSAHAY 

TuriiA & tetl spmitMet, tetatter bw, ban 
s eafo od mtouraat, \u floor. Mkitt-9. 
Trij 9 2880L Air amfiioaed. SO m. Open. 
Noav3 pan. 46 pjx-1 anuemept Sunday. 
OpenhofcfctyL 


Republican Guard, said there was 
evidence that the Iraqis ted intend- 
ed to use chemical weapons. 

Iraqi troops, he said, had been 
provided with gas masks and chem- 
ical decontamination equipment 

Vice Admiral Stanley Arthur, 
commander of U.S. naval forces in 
the Gulf, said he believed U.S. 
troops would have been attacked 
with poison gas if the wind had not 
shifted at the last minute. 

It blew strongly from the north 
— from behind Iraqi lines — as 
allied troops went into action, then 
abruptly changed direction. 

“Right after the land campaign 
kicked off the wind started going a 
little squirreDy,” he said. “Here in 
the middle of all this, we started 
pi cking up some southerly winds." 
He said those winds would have 
turned the gas back on the enemy 
troops. 

Tm pretty sure the poor folks 
who were siting in the udd, look- 
ing at (he prospect of the stuff 
flowing right back on them, simply 
decided against it," Admiral Ar- 
thur said. (AP, Reuters, NYT) 


Reuters 

BONN — Bonn is willing to fi- 
nance two German-made subma- 
rines for Israel as part of a military 
aid package pledged at the height 
of the Gulf war, a government 


The financing would cost Bonn 
about 880 milli on Deutsche marks 
($575 rmniem) and must still be 
approved by Parliament 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, em- 
barrassed by reports that German 
companies helped Iraq develop 
chemical weapons and extend the 
range of its nussfles, promised Isra- 
el up to 1 bDHon marks in military 
aid m late January. 

The package included eight 
Fuchs caemicaJ-sniffer tanks and 
funding for HA- mad e Patriot anti- 
missile miss iles. 

Bonn, hardened by bills for re- 
building eastern Germany and aid- 
ing the war allies, at first said it was 
unsure whether it could pay for the 
submarines, which Israel wants as 
replacements for aging vessels. 


For invesfafient hfemigjjon 

read THE MONEY REPORT 
every Saturday in the 1HT 


The Analysts' View: Day 44 


Four strategists pick the major development in the last 
24 hours of the war. 

ROBERT E. HUNTER 

Vice president of the Center for Strategic and International Snakes in 
Washington. 

The military lessons of the war are now being canvassed. Many of 
than must be qualified, however, by the conflict's unique circum- 
stances. Few wars ore fought against countries that are totally 
surrounded, unable to counter air attack, and so vulnerable and 
exposed to their opponents’ weapons and tactics. In terms of future 
application, more confidence can beplaoed in the most vital political 
lesson; the critical value of the coalition. Through constant nurtur- 
ing, it proved to be President Bush's most important^ asset. This 
lesson has dear significance for any "new world order.” 
FRANCOIS HE1SBOURG 

Director of the International Institute for Strategic Snakes in Lmbn. 

The next step will be to move from the temporary suspension of 
hostilities to a more permanent cease-fire, in effect on armstke 
preceding on eventual peace settlement. This could include items 
such as: 

• the return of prisoners, information on mine fields and similar 
opera tions-rela ted affairs 

• demilitarization or arms limitations in southern Iraq, with 
monitoring by an international observer force 

• the internationally supervised dismantling of Iraq's biological 
chemical and nuclear establishments and the elimination of Iraq's 
ballistic missile capability 

Generally, lenns fra re-establishing peace and security to the area 
will be much tougher if Saddam Hussein stays in power this also 
applies to reparations and implementation of sanctions. One can 
only hope that the rumors about negotiations for the exile of Saddam 
Hussein in Algeria will turn out to be true. 

ZE*EV SCHIFF 

Military editor of the Tel Aviv daily Ha'aretz. 

Removing Saddam Hussein from power was not included among 
the war aims, but m the course of the fighting it became a political 
objective, at least for the United States. The war crimes perpetrated 
in Kuwait, such as the wanton destruction of the oil wells — in 
something like a scorched-earth policy in another stale — have only 
strengthened the need to depose him. The way to do so is by 
persuading the Iraqi people that they cannot look forward io 
economic rebabili union from the war with a vengeful Saddam 
Hussein at their head. If, in their distress, they close ranks around 
him, they will have to pay reparations and be subject to sanctions for 
years tocome. 

ABDUL-KAR1M ABOU-NASR 

Editor and political commentator with leading Arab publications since 
1965; now working with a Kuwaiti daily. ATQabas. 

Allied plans io require Iraq io destroy its missiles and nonconven- 
tional weapons are the first step in a larger plan to reduce the levels 
of these destabilizing armaments throughout the Middle East But 
the pursuit of disarmam ent will be as fruitless in the Middle East as it 
was in Europe for decades: in both cases, the right political basis 
must emerge first For this, imaginative diplomacy 1 by the United 
Stales and the major allied governments will be needed in order to 
make a breakthrough on the Arab-Isradi conflict which colors 
attitudes to so many otter problems in the region. President Bush's 
victory, with the tremendous popularity it has brought him domesti- 
cally and also in Israel, provides an unprecedented opportunity for a 
new U.S. engagement in an ambitious but pragmatic peace process. 
But that will necessitate the U.S. administration's commitment to a 
direct and dynamic role — comparable to Henry Kissinger's diplo- 
macy after the 1973 war and President Carter’s involvement that 
produced the Camp David accords. 
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tf, fuDy and finally freeing your communication capacities wfehoul fee- 
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In Hot Pursuit of Pottery 

Emotion Guides the Bidding in a Specialized Field 

Intemanomii Herald Tntune with this kind of silvered decoration have not rococo motifs in gold with black $h 

L ONDON — Art has a life of its own been seen aL auction in 20 years or so. While Smaller panels reproduce Venetian view: 
that seems at times to be unrelated to this is not the most refined type of German the late 17th century painter Melchior ! 
what goes on in the outside world, ware — Foster calls it “poor man’s BOttger," in Hugo Morlcy-Fl etcher, one of the great E 
That was the impression one got at reference to the great Meissen porcelain maker connoisseurs in 18th century porcelain, c 


International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Art has a life of its own 
that seems at times to be unrelated lo 
what goes on in the outside world. 
That was the impression one got at 
.Christie’s as a sale of 1 5th-to-18ih-centuiy pot- 
lerv and porcelain triggered intense bouts of 
bidding on some items, as if those involved had 
never heard of war or recession. 

• T rue. the auction included half a dozen once- 
in-a -decade stunners. Of these, the most re- 
markable by far was an Italian maiolica dish 
painted around 1525 in one of the Caste! Dur- 
ante workshops. It was painted with a scene of 
the Holy Family set in a son of Italian castle, 
with a take appearing in the distance beyond 
the ramparts. Caste) Durante pottery at its 
highest is pure p ainting in a different medium. 
The Virgin and Sl Joseph on this dish are 
portraits of a high order — not decorative 
characters with a naive touch. The color bal- 
ance, with shades of grayish olive and touches 
of deep golden yellow and intense blues, is 
perfection. Kate Foster, a leading British dealer 
in ceramics with 35 years of experience, says 
this is the most beautiful piece of maiolica she 
has seen at auction in a long time. It doubled its 
high estimate at £70,400 ($135,000), still not 
excessive, paid by a Roman buyer. 

In happier times, it might have gone for 
more. Here, (he current reluctance of dealers to 
buy for stock had its effect. Neither Cyril 
Humphries nor Rainer Zietz. to mention only 
the most obvious London dealers in the finest 
maiolica. were there to run it up. The market for 
such wares is too narrow. No one cares to hold 
such an expensive object for another two years. 

The sale pattern was dramatically different 
when it came to German porcelain of the 18th 
century, which gave the Monday auction its 
distinctive flavor. In contrast to the maiolica 
masterpiece, German porcelain has a wide con- 
stituency. The trade took an active part in the 
bidding and some of it went sky high. 

Appetites were whetted with the appearance 
of a stoneware tea bowl and saucer produced at 
Bayreuth in the 1730s. Specialists say pieces 


with this kind of silvered decoration have not 
been seen at auction in 20 years or so. While 
this is not the most refined type of German 
ware — Foster calls it “poor man’s BO tiger," in 
reference to the great Meissen porcelain maker 
— it sailed easily to a stiff £5,500. 

The other outstanding rarity did not do quite 
so well comparatively. Bui that is not unusual 
for an atypical piece. The white porcelain bust 
of Charles VH is part of a series of “Emperor 

SOUREN MEtjjflAN 

busts" made by J. J. Kindi er and Peter Rein- 
icke between 1743 and 1746. Foster believes 
only one set was executed. A few of the busts 
are known through two examples, probably 
because the firing of the first one was not 
deemed satisfactory. 

The series was commissioned by Maria Jose- 
phs. wife of Augustus in of Poland and Saxo- 
ny, to celebrate the house of Habsburg, the 
faces being modeled after engravings of the 
portraits painted by earlier generations. 
Charles VIL whose name is inscribed in Latin 
form on the pedestal was no Habsburg, but be 
was married to one and was Maria Josepha's 
brother-in-law. The bust is therefore a true 
portrait, almost certainly done from life — 
Charles VII died in 1745. It is a remarkable 
piece of porcelain sculpture. Sculpture lovers, 
however did not like it because of the medium, 
which is not marble, terra-cotta or bronze.. 
Porcelain collectors are not keen on it because 
it does not relate to Lhe porcelain vessel they 
look for. The bust ended up with an English art 
lover bidding through Foster, who made a re- 
markably good acquisition for £12,100. 

By contrast, the Meissen pieces that were 
both rare and obvious generated intense com- 
petition. A baluster vase copying a Chinese 
model of the Kangxi period and decorated with 
motifs that owe much to France, was much 
admired by the cognoscenti The porcelain 
painter has borrowed a scene from Le Bas’s 
engraving or Watteau’s “La Gambe d’ Amour" 
and enclosed it in a qua trefoil surrounded by 
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rococo motifs in gold with black shading. 
Smaller panels reproduce Venetian views after 
the late 17th century painter Melchior ICusd. 
Hugo Morlcy-Fl etcher, one of the great English 
connoisseurs in 18th century porcelain, calls it 
“a brilliant exercise in laic Baroque,” while 
Foster praises its composition and color 
scheme. Gerhard Robbig, the prominent Mu- 
nich dealer in 18th century porcelain, and his 
partner, Freddy Reyes, must have felt that way 
as the latter pushed it up to a huge £33,000. 

Peanuts, however, when compared with the 
price attained by one of the most intriguing 
porcelain objects to have turned up at auction 
in recent years. The six centimeter (23 inch) 
long smtff box has one of those sinuous shapes 
that seem to be undulating and rippling forever. 
Qua trefoils enclose Venetian views on a deep 
pink ground suggestive of raspberry ice cream. 
On the inside face of the hinged lid, two pugs 
seated on a velvet cushion are painted with 
consummate skill Below the cushion, a minute 
inverted triangle resulting from the juxtaposi- 
tion of three blobs may be seat. Morley- Fletch- 
er believes this to be the Masonic triangle. The 
pugs, he says, bear out this view. 

When Freemasonry was banned from the 
Holy Roman Empire, a “Mopsorden," or “Or- 
der of the Pug, sprang up with prominent 
masons as its members. All such snuffboxes 
with “triangles" were produced at that time, 
around 1740. And, be concludes, the grand 
elector of Cologne, who was a mason, patron- 
ized the Meissen manufacture. In 1977 an arti- 
cle by the Goman scholar Helmut Joseph ap- 
peared in the journal Keramos, echoing 
Morley-Fletcheris theory about the triangle. 
Others are skeptical Foster says it is only a 
possibility, ana not the most probable one at 
that. She does not believe the mangle had much 
bearing on thephenomeaal £82^00 fetched by 
the snuffbox. “Snuffbox collectors are different 
from the other porcelain collectors. It is a rich 
man’s pursuiL" When they want a piece, Foster 
says, they just go for it. 


In a typical auction freak that backs her 
viewpoint, the next box, identical in shape to 
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The Textura group of seven independent 
galleries are pleased to announce that five other 
leading firms will exhibit alongside them at the 
1991 European Fine Ant Fair at The Maastricht 
Exhibition & Congress Centre (MECQ. All 
twelve galleries mil be exhibiting at their 
individual stands in the special Textura section 
devoted to antique carpets and the textile arts. 
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One of the snuffboxes in Christie’s 
auction, above ; and the £70,400 
Castel Durante maiolica dish. 

the £82^00 piece, sold for only £44,000. She 
considers the cheaper one the better of the two. 
Its Venetian views, very finely painted after i 
KQsd, stand out on a beautiful yellow ground. 
But. apparently, there were not two nch men 
competing to get it. Only one wanted iL It went 
to the same dealer, believed to be bidding on 
behalf of the same diem. If proof was needed 
that "investment” is a meaningless word in a 
field where personal emotional approach re- 
mains the ultimate factor, this is iL 

There was more of the same when an admira- 
ble dish from the “Swan Service'* executed by 
KSndler and J. F. Eberldn between 1737 and 
1741 mine up. The service is reckoned to have 
numbered around 2^00 pieces, of which a great 
many survive. The larger dishes, such as the 
piece sold Monday, 42 centimeters across, are 
much rarer. Moreover this one is particularly 
crisp in its modeling, which brings out aQ the 
detail of the scene (swans gliding amidst reeds 
while a heron mas, flapping its wings, all of it 
set against a solar whed with whirling rays in 
low relief). Even so, few anticipated the astro- 
nomical £33,000 that it cost us unidentified 
buyer, clearly a collector. 

Personal attraction again largely accounts 
for the £27.500 price for a so-called Kakiemon 
bowl from Meissen made around 1730. Its 
chamfered shape with 12 facets is as elegant as 
the scene in the Japanese taste, “TheHoo in the 



Well" is well painted. The restrained colors, set 
off by the white ground, have come off beauti- 
fully and the Johanneum inventory mark gives 
it a royal flavor. The price is especially royal 

This makes bettor sense, however, than the 
£15,400 for a coffee pot neither remarkable for 
its potting nor very well pain ted. Its merit lies in 
its early date, around 1728, which is perhaps 
not qmte enough. The connoisseurs I spoke to 
all dismissed iL 

There was less agreement among them when 
it came to a couple of Meissen bowls with 
Kakiemon decoration made en suite. There was 
no dispute about their great rarity. Moriey- 
Fletcher says one must go as far back as 1968 to 
find comparable pieces m an attrition catalogue. 
He admires them and he is the one who set the 


estimate at £15.000 to £20,000 for each one. 
considered too high by mosL Foster is unflat- 
tering in her comments about the stiffness of 
the tiger. This one rose to £24200. The next 
one. with paler errors, made it with difficulty, 
to £16,500. So goes the auction game. . . 

The final surprise was a Meissen snuffbox 
with chinoiserie scenes on the lid probably 
painted by J.G. Heroldt about 1733. These 
were admired by connoisseurs. But one of them 
questions the lower part which he says could be 
later. The piece shot up to a dizzying £32,8M, 
paid by the Tabak Museum in Vienna. Special- 
ists will be able to cany on the argument at 


leisure. And investors will ponder the pros and 
cons of going into a field — art — where 
consensus about the description of the item in 
hand is so elusive. 


Spoons That Create an Artistic Stir 


By Michael Gibson 

Uuentatumal Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — The modest 
spoon has been around 
tor about 8,000 years and 
tends to be a rather unob- 
trusive presence in most Western 
households. In African villages, on 
the other hand, spoons have often 
developed full-fledged personal- 
ities. The Dan spoons of the Ivory 
Coast, for instance, stand on thetr 
own two feet with a delightfully 
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comical self-assurance. An exqui- 
site carved wooden Zulu spoon 
manages to be both coy and sexy, 
the cup itself bong bashfully in- 
clined, as though averting an ad- 
miring gaze fixed on its minute and 
neatly rounded breasts and but- 
todcs. 

The exhibition devoted to this 
unexpected (hone at the Dapper 
Museum includes more than 100 
spoons made of wood, metal ivory 
and bone, the earliest dating from 
the 14th century. The ivory ones 
were made in Benin, Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria and other pans, chiefly 
during the I6th century, at the in- 
centive of Portuguese traders who 
appreciated tire delicate craft of the 
ivory carvers. 

This unusual assortment of ob- 
jects allows one to admire both the 
humor and inventiveness of the Af- 
rican craftsmen, and the way in 
which they manage to endow a sim- 
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pie utilitarian object with a monu- 
mental presence. 

“Cuillers-Sculptures, " Musie 
Dapper, SO Avenue Victor Hugo, 
Paris 16, to April 28. 

□ 

Reconstructing the work of art- 
ists of the past on skimpy and un- 
certain evidence is one ot lhe tanta- 
lising prerogatives at art historians 
(whom other art historians natural- 
ly hasten to contradict). At the 
Louvre is a small and attractive 
show devoted to precisely such a 
venture, the resurrection of Joos 
van Geve, a contemporary of Jo- 
achim Palenier and a friend of 
Pieter Cocck van Adst. 

Such an undertaking can call to 
mind the scenes in Antonioni’s 
“Blow-Up” in which the killer’s 
weapon dissolves into a haze of 
sBver nitrate crystals, and people 
play a tennis match without rackets 
or balls (but with the sound of the 
strike and rebound). 

The cautiously phrased art-his- 
torical argument is developed in 
the catalogue and can be followed 
with interest, bat the works, u nli k e 
the artifacts of Antonioni's film, 
actually exist and do seem to hang 
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oos van Geve was known to 
have doueportraits of Franqois I of 
France. There are several such 
works on view, and the catalogue 
lists seven portraits by van Geve, 
his workshop, or unknown copy- 
ists. There are other handsome 
works, a fine portrait of a man, an 
amusingly ingenuous Adam and 
Eve; but the most delightful item 
(besides a penitent Sl Jerome by 
Patenier), is the polyptych from the 
Genoese church or Santa Maria 
della Pace. This three-part painting 
includes a Sl Francis receiving the 
stigmata, a decoration and a pre- 
defla of the last sapper. The whole 
thing had been attributed to Quen- 
tin Mcts ys, and this was still the 
attribution when the French occu- 
pying forces decided to send it to 
Paris in 1812. The argument is now 
in favor of Joos van Geve. 

“Joos van Gfeve," the Louvre, to 
Mm 27. 

□ 

It may have been Emil e Ber- 
nard's misfortune that he met Paul 
Gauguin in Ponl-Aven in 1888. 
Bernard, (hen 20 years old, was a 
precociously gif ted artist and theo- 
retician. Gauguin was twice his age, 
a mature man with an itn pftang 
personality who Quickly under- 
stood all tie could achieve thunks to 
Bernard's ideas. 

The ascendancy of Gauguin led 
to the edipse of Bernard — all the 
more since Bernard hfmaelf soon 
rejected his own innovations, 
tinned to a more traditional form 
of painting, and dropped oat of the 
European scene for 10 years when 
he moved to Egypt in 1893. 

Bernard's contribution was ap- 
parently simple but went b“ : — 
the Impressionist creed then 




Hssarro, who had done so much to 
help Gauguin. Bernard maintain ^ 
that a painter should use only pure. 
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Dan spoon. Ivory CoasL 

unmixed colors and separate each 
area of color from the others by a 
black line. This amounted to a re- 
jection of the austere tenets of real- 
ism. What Gauguin made of that is 
obvious in all Ins mature work, and 
it immediately drew Pissarro's 
thunder because, in his view, it be- 
trayed Lhe “modem philosophy, 
which is absolutely social anti-au- 
thoritarian and anti-nrysticaL" 

The reason for this outburst is no 
longer obvious today, but realism, 
in France, was favored by artists of 
secular, anti-church persuasion 
some of whom, like Pissarro, sup- 
ported socialism and anarchism. 
However, in England and Germa- 
ny at the same time, realism was 
felt to be the only proper farm of 
divine praise. 

Bernard, as it happens, was a 
devout Catholic. The first umntkn 
he had of this pictorial style came 
to him al the age of 9. when be was 
taken to visit the workshop of a 
maker of stained-glass windows- 
Gauguin, on the other hand, had no 
religion but his art. but be was 
quick to seize on on idea whose 
potential he had instantly and fr 
stinctively understood: pure cotor, 
be sensed, was a vehicle of the o®* 
lions. Tins went rather further than 
Bernard’s intention, and be was 
ttiortified when Gauguin, rath® 
than himself, was hailed as the 
great Symbolist painter in 189U 

The exhibition at the Bismarck 
Foundation is conseauendvdevot- 
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did not lose because Gauguin ou> 
shone him. He lost because 
turned his back on his youtniuj 
intuition and chose to turn 01,1 

works that are competent and oft® 1 

interesting but not particular*' a S‘ 
nificant. Still his 1897 Spanish JjJ 
sicians against a blue 


selle Costc, done the same J®* *“ 

CairtL are works of some mcnL 

M Emile Bernard /' Mona &*■ 
monk Foundation, 34 Avetn* ** 
New York, to March 30. 
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Italian Fashion 


Style 'Locomotives’ 
Shrug Off Crisis on 
Milan’s Fast Track 
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By Leonora Dodswortfa 

|T OME — Though an- 
WM taaparing some defec- 
■ 'V tions an the part of 
^.American and Japa- 
nese store buyers, Italy’s top «yl- 
ists are expecting a bosiness-as- 
nsoal scenario as ready-to-wear 
collections for fafl-winler 1991-92 
start Sunday in Milan 
Viators to the shows may find 
that the problem of finding a hotel 
room or a vacant taxi has eased 
somewhat from previous years. 
The primary reason for that is be- 
cause the ready-to-wear fairs of 
Modit and MUanovendemoda, 
which normally take place at the 
«mw». tirra as the designers’ ready- 
to-wear, have been moved from 
March to February and from Oc- 
tober to September for commer- 
cial reasons. In their new united 
form, they have been renamed 
“Mioda a Mflano.” And because of 
production and distribution 
needs, the possibility of moving 
this mammoth event to January 
and July each year is already being 
discussed. 

The crowds present at the Feb- 
ruary show rave rise to op timis m 
and napes that tbe record year of 
1990, when clothing exports ex- 
ceeded imports by 12.7 percent, 
will be repeated. AH of wmdi au- 
gurs well for the success of the 
Milanese designer shows this 
week. 

Giuseppe Della Scbiava, presi- 
dent of the Camera N aaonale del- 
la Moda, organizers of the five 
days of showings at the Fiera, 
says, “Italians fraction better in 
moments of crisis. They give rise 
to all their inventiveness. The Mil- 
anese desig ners are tbe image- 
makers far the whole ready-to- 
wear sector, which annually 
contributes over $62 bOlioa to die 
nation’s economy. They are the 
locomotives who get it all talked 
about” 

The war in tbe Gulf may cause 
some chang es — visitors wfll be 


discreetly frisked as they enter the 
Ftera — and some designers al- 
ready have plans to fake their 
trunk shows to the buyers if the 
buyers fight shy of comma to 
then. Others will send toes <S the 

runway show as wdl as photos and 

sketches. 

Says Aklo Pinto of Krizia, “If 
necessary, we will take our coSec- 
dou to the States as we did IS 
years am. We are going bade in- 
stead of forward.” Lan 
is of the m™ opinion. 

Gianni Ggrta, president of 

company, ‘Tt’s no problem to send 
SO garments to Japan if need be.” 

G IORGIO Armani has 
no plans to show his 
collection anywhere 
but Milan on the final 
day of the five-day program. It is 
expected that many buyers will 
opt to tnalfft the round trip via a 
“neutraT airlin e and choose to fly 
to Geneva and then make the 
short trip down to Milan by train 
or car. 

“We already have a couple of 
store presidents who. have prom- 
ised to attend the show,” says Ga- 
briella Forte, executive vice presi- 
dent st Ar mani. 

lids season the dress, rather 
than tbe famous jackets, will be 
the ««Hrmg point at Armani. In 
many guises, it will sometimes re- 
semble a long vest, sometimes an 
rfnnptwl shirt, sometimes a tunic. 
Skirts will be newly full Armani, 
master of monochromes and un- 
derstated shades, will use a range 
of color that will be new to him. 

G ianfr anco Feat promises a 
collection emphasizing scarlet and 
black relieved by touches of white 
for styles that are form-fitting or 
softly rounded. 

Given the negative aspects of 
the rntemaTi/mal ptmriinn, Fenfe 
pronounces himself “realistic” 
about sales. But the recent success 
of his menswear line persuades 
him to be optimistic. Another 

Continued on page 10 


Italy has worked hard to 
hang on to its artisan 
reputation^ while adapting 
its specialist skUls to 
the high-tech age. 




Fertdi coat designed by Karl Lagerfeld 
in Persian lamb and chamois leather, 
above; fringed coat from Mario Valen- 
tino; Gianni Versace ensemble in silk. 
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A Marriage of Traditional Crafts and Creativity 


By Sozy Menkes 


M ILAN — International 
fashion is going through 
lough times no one is 
gambling on growth. But as 
tbe label-conscious 1980s grve way to the 
consumer-aware 1990s, Italy is )dt bold- 
For Italians have always 
. m the craft, as wefl as the art, of 
fashion. And their workmanship, or 
“know-how” as it is called here, means 
that Mil an wap Hedgnent and manufactur- 
ers are better placed than many others to 
come out as wnmecs. 

. The focus on style over the last 10 years 
has meant that chang in g silhouettes, col- 
ors and fashio n images have grabbed all 
the attention. But behind the style there is 
a great deal of substance in Italian fashion, 
with creative energy and serious money 


invested in research and development, es- 
pecially in fabrics. 

The skill has been to avoid the “cuckoo 
clock” syndrome, when the Swiss watch 
industry found itself locked into a tradi- 
’ lion of superb craftsmanship and high 
quality, while the mass of people bought 
cheap production-hue thn^farps else- 
where. Italy has worked hard to hang on to 
its artisan reputation, while at tbe same 
time adapting its specialist skills to the 
high-tech age. 

The craft tradition flourishes today es- 
pecially in Italy’s inimitab le weak with 
skins. Marin Valentino, who died earlier 
this year, left as Ins fashion legacy to his 
wife, ftnmna, and thdr three enfldren an 
empire of leather, from the shoes, on 
which the co mpa ny was originally found- 
ed, to the bags, accessories and lug gage. 
Luxury do thing was added in the early 
1970s. 


It is always hard to believe when watch- 
ing a Mario Valentino show that every- 
thing really is scissored from skins: suede 
pleated like silk; shearling pieced together 
mio a colorful patchwork; leather woven 
into an airy mesh; or, for the 1992 winter 
season, skins worked on the theme of the 


Mario Valentino product has al- 
ways been an article which can be defined 
as ‘handicraft’ because it has always used 
special work, mainly hand-finished, and 
we are always experimenting with some- 
thing new,” says Fortuna Valentino, 30, 
who has inherited her father’s work, along 
with her two brothers, Enzo and Gianni. 

Special effects are dramatically dis- 
played by the Fendi sisters,' whose work 
with fur is at the heart of the business. 
Karl Lagerfeld’s creative input is wdl- 
known, but his ideas have to be interpret- 
ed and r ealized by tarhniriang and arti- 


sans. Paola Fendi is the technical 
working with her daughter 
rino and her nephew Guido Formilli on 
new techniques m workmanship and use 
of materials. They also generate creative 
ideas in color, stitchery and medal finish- 
es, which are interpreted by tne 150-mem- 
ber team in the Roman fur workshops. 

“The making of a fur coat requires a 
very complicated cycle of work, starting 
with tbe selection of the skins, tbe tanning , 
the dyeing, the way of joining the pelts — 
and of course the creativity, which is fun- 
damental,” says Paola Fendi. 

She lists the company’s man y innova- 
tions, from the ori ginal “shock of the 
new,” when nulined furs scandalized the 
fur world in 1974, to the asymmetric cuts, 
unconstructed fins, punching the slrin to 
give a light, lacy effect and tanning slrins 
to make all tbe furs feather-light and com- 
pletely reversible. This recent work is a 


technical response to an emotional need to 
make fur less showy in the current climate. 

Behind the technique is a dear philoso- 
phy. 

“We use all existing types of fur but 
only ranch-raised.” says Paola Fendi 
“And we always uy to give to every fur the 
maximum of beauty, even to the poorest, 
through highly skilled techniques in work- 
manship.” 

In order not to get trapped inside a 
charmed drele of high-fastuon furs, the 
artisan qualities have to be adapted to 
industrial production for the ready-to- 
wear furs. The same story applies to other 
luxury products. 

Laura Biagiotti is known for her shape- 
ly, feminine cashmere. Behind each cuddly 
sweater or elongated tunic lies pioneering 
work in multiplying the range of possibih- 

Continued on page 10 
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Italian Fashion / A Special Report 


Fancy Footwear: 
A Centuries-Old 
Tuscan Tradition 

By Susan Lumsden 

F LORENCE — Ever since the Etruscans 

taught the art of bootmaking to the Ro- 
mans, and the empire's legions inarched 
over die known world, Tuscany has export- 
ed fine footwear. 

Today, Toscany, with 25 percent of the national 
production, is the world’s leading exporter of fancy 
shoes. The finest leathers have been treated since the 
Middle Ages at Santa Croce suU’Arno, perhaps the 
world's largest tannery, 21 mOes (35 kilometers) west 
of Florence. 

fis 1.000 or more workshops include 10 new ones 
specializing in fake but increasingly convincing ani- 
mal skins like crocodile, lizard, ostrich and elephant, 
in keeping with the new environmental awareness. 

Economic recession and the fall of the dollar have 
caused shoe exports to the United States to decline 
by nearly a third — from from S235 million in 1 985 to 
S1S2 million in 1989 — according to Chamber of 
Commerce figures. But the United Slates is still the 
No. 1 importer of shoes from Tuscany, and the Far 
East is making up for the American decline. Germa- 
ny .is the second export market and Japan has now 
taken over from France as the third major importer 
with an increase of 42 percent since 1988, according 
to Pietro CardmalL director of l’Assodazione Indus- 
trials della Provincia di Firenze, an updat ed organi- 
zation of the old medieval shoemaker guilds. 

Since most of Tuscany’s 900 shoe manufacturers 
are small family concerns, they cannot afford indi- 
vidually to bring computers and technicians into the 
experimental design process. But in order to save 
time and have greater flexibility in responding to new 
markets, a computer-aided deign center was set up 
in 1988 m a Meaiti villa at CrirtfoGindi, 25 kilome- 
ters west of Florence. 

S TILL, technology takes care of only 20 to 30 
percent of production, said CardmalL The 
rest is done by hand. It is a weakness, but 
also the strength of Italy in the face of 
automated competition. 

“A cultivated eye is not something you acquire at 
school but by living in harmonious surroundings for 
centuries,'’ says CardmalL “If the Milanese don't 
have a taste of the Florentine artisan in choosing 
colors and forms, what hope is there for the Asians or 
the Sonth Ameri cans now in the shoe game? It will 
take centuries, if ever.” 

The customer has never had it so good in Florence. 
Even with the dollar at roughly 1,1 00 lire, there are 50 
percent fewer tourists to compete with since the Gulf 
war began. Compared with other European and 
North American cities, leather goods are still rela- 
tively cheap hoe — probably the only commodity, 
along with gold jewelry, that is cheaper in the new 
Italy of soaring prices. 

Prada, at Via Vaccfaereocia 26-28, is one of the 
dozen newly opened shoe shops of that name in dries 
around the world, mduding Paris and New York. 
The company is a branch of the Milan hi g pi pp shop 
founded m 1913 by Mario Prada and revitalized in 
the past 10 yean by his granddaughter, Miucda. 
Charactaisrically, the Prada factory is in Tuscany at 
Montevarchi near Arezzo. There the Pradas have an 
old farmhouse where the designer and her husband- 
partner, Patrizio Bertilh, relax and imbibe the color 
and forms of (he Tuscan landscape. 



Wearable Art Forms 

Costume Jewelry With a Theatrical Bent 


Prada’s soft tie-up in Easter egg colors. 


Recognizable in the Florentine cornucopia by their 
extreme simplicity, Prada shoes can best be described 
as avant-garde classical. The only ornament to date 
has been the toe cap in a contrasting leather of the 
same neutral color as the shoe. The spring collection 
comes in Easter egg colors — pink, yellow and green 
— including real crocodile moccasins that sell for 
760,000 lire (about $690) in the Florence shop. 

Ferragamo. the inventor of the mainly exported 
double-A and triple-A widths, is surviving the weak 
dollar and decline in tourism with its faithful Floren- 
tine clientele and exports to Japan. Salvatore Ferra- 
gamo founded the firm in Hollywood to cater to the 
stars of the Twenties, then returned to set up shop in 
Florence in 1927. Here, the shop in the 13th-century 
Palazzo Feroni in Via Tombuoni 2 is currently un- 
dergoing renovation. 

Ferragamo’s new look also includes a recently 
appointed marketing director, Franqois-Xavier de 
Monte, 39, in this otherwise family-run business. De 
Monte comes to Florence by way of Yves Saint 
Laurent and Hennfes in Paris. 

His experience in reviving “the sleeping beauty 
that was Hertnte," as he expresses it, is expected to 
benefit the old Florentine firm. 

“I want to do better what Ferragamo already does 
well” said de Monte, although he says that the 
ay will not diversify too tax from its roots with 
i such as bed linens. 

Beltrami, Pollini, Romano and FrateUi Rossetti 
are neighboring shoe shops competing for fashion- 
conscious customers, while keeping up the Italian 
traditions of fine quality and workmanship. 

At Lily of Florence at Via Guicciardini 2, business 
is down about 80 percent because of the recession 
and the war. “But we're optimistic," says Maria 
Power, 30, daughter of the shop's American founder, 
Lily Borrachim Power. 

Mrs. Power, whose parents were bom in western 
Tuscany, came to Florence from Seattle in 1966 and 
went to work for Ferragamo. 

Afer a few years, she set up her own business, 
specializing in narrow “American widths," first in 
Florence and then in Rome. Subtly trendy, Lily’s 
shoes average 95,000 lire (S89) a pair. 


SUSAN LUMSDEN is a journalist based in Florence 


By Kate Singleton 

M ILAN — A rich ex- 
hibition of 20 th- 
century costume 
jewelry by designers 
from around the world has just 
opened at the Museo TeatraJe alia 
Scala in Milan, where it will be on 
display until April 13, then will 
travel over the next three years to 
several European cities, Tokyo 
and New Yore. 

It is fitting that the exhibition 
should begin its tour at La Scala. 
The world of Italian costume jew- 
elry is essentially theatrical In 
fad, several of the foremost de- 
signers of fashion jewelry have 
also collaborated with- state de- 
signers and directors of both op- 
eras and plays. 

Among the Italians represented 
in the exhibition is Donatella Pd- 
linL who runs PeQini Bijoux of 
Milan, the flagship of integrated 
fashion jewelry, with her brother. 
The company was founded by her 
grandmother in 1947, largely to 
cater to the American market. 

“My brother and I took over in 
1972," says taO, elegant Donaidla. 
“ Ernes to deals with the adminis- 
trative set-up whereas I create the 
collections and deal with the com- 
mercial and marketing ride of 
things. I see our products as run- 
ning parallel to fashion, as objects 
that are part of an overall trend.” 
Over the years, Pellini has 
worked with nearly all the major 
fashion designers, from Valentino 
to Versace, Basile to Armami, 
Thierry Mugler to Romeo Gigli. 
And in their prft-a-porter collec- 
tions, Fendi and Christian Lacroix 
have featured some of her timeless 
creations in colored resins that are 
first forged in her alchemical 


In the via Morigj store Peflini's 
own caDections are displayed on 
the original wooden counters and 
shelves of . the shop that was 
opened in 1961 Glass drops cap- 
ture the bright light of lapts-lazoii 
necklaces, bracelets and earrings 
fashioned in resins that imitate 
amber, coral jade and cornelian. 
More of Pellini’ s creations, along 
with costume jewelry by a select 
group of international designers, 
adorn the interiors of the new 
store in Coreo Magenta. 

Ugo Correanl another great ex- 
ponent of contemporary Italian 
costume jewelry, whose work is 
displayed in the La Scala museum 
show, made his first appearance 
on the fashion scene back in the 
early ’70s, in conjunction with the 
earliest Milan ready-to-wear col- 
lections. Correani’s work is always 
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tural bracelet by Giorgio Vigna, above; Milan 
window display of designs by Donatella Pellini, at right; 
necklace designed by Ugo Correani. 


bold, both when he is interpreting 
ideas jotted down in rough sketch- 
es by Gianni Versace or Karl La- 
gerfeld and when he is conjuring 
up his own pyro technical collec- 
tions. Current necklaces and ear- 
rings feature bundles of flowers 
and dusters of fruit hanging from 
opaque gold bars in a 
cornucopia of colors and : 

Versace and Comeani’s earliest 
theatrical collaboration was for 
ballets directed by Maurice B 6 jan. 
Later, they worked together de- 
signing the costumes and jewdry 
for the Bob Wilson production of 
Richard Strauss’s “Salomfe” at La 
Scala and, more recently fa- “Car 
priorio” at London's Covent Gar- 
den. 

“My image is probably closer to 
that of theatrical design than to 
the world of precious jewelry,” 
Correani said. “However, I am 
on a collection of 
and diamonds fa 
l wQl be presented in 

May.” 

Among the younger generation 
of jewelry designers who slightly 
dissociate themselves from the 
world of fashion while largely de- 
pending on it fa notoriety, Gior- 
gio Vigna has commanded some 
attention. 

“I don’t consider myself a pur- 
veyor of fashion.” says Vigna. “I 
create small sculptures that you 
can wear, objects that have a life of 
their own regardless of trends. 
What fascinates me is the idea of 
capturing a moment of transfer- 
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matron, when one material seems 
to turn into another." 

The magic of Vigna’s jewelry is 
drat is upsets expectations. His 
“SassT brooches, shaped hke gild- 
ed rocks that entice both handand 
are so light that they seem to 
The spiky metallic 
hug the arm, warmly 
without weighing it down, and the 
various arm. neck and shoulder 
ornaments in coiled steel are so 
fashioned as to appear rimiously 
soft and totally feminin e 

Vigna’s understanding of mate- 
rials dates from the days when be 
worked closely with stage director 
and designer Pierluigi Pizzl At 


first, he specialized in a particular 
technique for creating marbled pa- 
per for use on opera sets, next 
rump, desig ns fa the jewelry-ar- 
mor worn m Pizzi's production of 
“Salomfc" at La Femce in Venice, 
fa jewelry fa a recent production 
of “Aida in Houston, and fa the 
jewdry worn in Peter Greena- 
way’s film “The Belly of the Archi- 
tect.” 

Marina Snibaldi Beaatti taught 
a course in the theory of visual 
perception at the Brera Fine Arts 
Academy in Milan before turning 
to jewdry design in 1983 fa the 
then u p-and- coming fashion ma- 
gician, Romeo Gigli “Apart from 
my own collections, which this 
year make use of opaque blown 
glass beads that envelop frag- 
ments of gold and stiver. I’m cur- 
rently involved in two very differ- 
ent projects,” Smibakh Benatti 
explains. One is fa Missoni 
which calls fa a lot of research 
into cola with less attention to 
form; the other is for Marina Spa- 
dafora, who uses a limited range of 
colors but makes a strong impact 


Two - young designers stdl in 
their *203 are starting to mate 
waves in the jewdry world. Myr- 
iam Bottazzi, who has chosen to 
live in Rome to maintain her cre- 
ative autonomy, has designed 


striking jewdry fa Marline Sit- 
ban and fa Raniero Gattinoni as 
well as produce her own highly 
individual collections. Such cre- 
ations tend to revolve around, a 
theme: Africa and stylized flora 
and fauna, fa the current season. 
Bottaza's jewdry is sold at liber- 
ty’s and Harrods in London, at 
Barneys in New Yak, and at Jiva 
in Tokyo. 

“I think of myself as an artist 
who happenes to have chosen jew- 
elry as a means of expression.’’ she 
says. ‘Tm a bit of a hermit, and I 
would like to maintain my present 
small scale of protection. But 1 
grant you, it is more difficult to 
work away from Milan.” 

Andrea Anastasio would agree. 
And in fact, he has just moved 
from Rome to Milan where lm 
original and refined body orna- 
ments in specially blown, colored 
glass have been snapped 19 by 
eagle-eyed Isa Verceftoni fa tire 


haying a one- 
man show at the Antonia Jannaoe 
Gallery, the foremost showcase in 
Milan fa exciting new talent. 


KATE SINGLETON is a jc 
ist based in Siena, Italy, who writes 
on design and the arts. 


A Mix of Traditional Grafts and Creativity 


Continued from page 9 

ties in color and introducing a 
complex variety of stitches fa 
both the traditional domestic ma- 
chines fa four-ply chnnky-Iook 
knits, a fa the 10 %auge comput- 
erized machines that can work in- 
tricate patterns with the finest 
twist 

The appliance of science is easi- 
er to acmeve with regular woolen 
fabrics. But those apparently sim- 
ple weaves have been elevated into 
an ait form by Giorgio Armani, 
who will use 200 different fabrics 
in the collection he shows Thurs- 
day and 150 for his Emporio line. 

“It all starts with the fabric" is 
his personal litany. Armani's cre- 
ative input in the four-member 
fabric team is crucial and his de- 
sire for fabrics that look “worn” or 
“used" demanded technical inno- 
vations by his suppliers. His most 
recent experiments have been to 
find “weT a “dry” fabrics, their 
slithering a coarse surfaces re- 
flecting a general interest in ecolo- 
gy and influencing modem fash- 
ion attitudes. 

When Armani rebuilt his jack- 
ets for both men and women two 
years ago. taking away the con- 
: tin e and making 


them drape as softly as a cardigan, 
be was creating technical demands 
that have had a forceful effect on 
new-generation tailoring. 

Gianni Versace has made sane 
bold experiments with fabric, 
from his mermaid-skin dresses 
made out of metal mesh to the 
thermo-fused patterns on leather 
blousons and scuba-diving materi- 
als, all developed using techniques 
normally employed in heavy in- 
dustry. 

But Versace is also known fa 
his striking mixes of print 

“I remember being desperate 
because a design with 40 colors 
was unachievable,” he says. “But 
with the help of my assistants we 
finally achieved it by hand-paint- 
ing the colors that could not be 
printed.” 


The prints are often an entire 
year in preparation: a period of 
research and experiment, followed 
by three months’ work on the de- 
sign and sketches, two months fa 
engraving and 15 days from then 
to the final result 

“It is a great joy and a real feast 
fa me when I have to work on 
some new prints, because I spend 
days in Como with our major 
printers, feeling (hat I am doing 
something that wfll last and that 
will become a classic,” says Ver- 
sace. “What I tike most is to mix 
fashion stories with theater 
themes. It makes me fed like a 
storyteller who creates something 
modem om of old concepts." 

Malang a scientific busmen out 
of traditional handwork is the sto- 
ry of Italian fashion. 


“It is a total product and the 
skill is a pari of it,” says 
Modenese, the industry 
man. “A major reason for the suc- 
cess of Italian fashion is that we 
are lucky enough to have fabrics 
made by the most capable manu- 
facturers, in both silk and wool 
and by the best artisans." 

In recent years, the fashion 
it has been focused on the 
themselves and their 
bravura style. But in this new de- 
cade, high fashion’s customers 
may team to appreciate the work 
done offstage an the stuff their 
dreams are made of. 


SUZY MENKES is fashion editor 
0 } die International Herald Tri- 
bune. 


Milan f Locomotives’ Shrug Off Crisis 


Continued from page 9 

source of satisfaction comes from 
the brand-new 10 -year contract he 
has signed with Golden 



sign is the new Ferrf boutique that 
opens in Washington this month. 

Marmcda Mandelli of Krizia 
will be gearing her collation to 
the somber mood of the times. 
Lady Si- Explains Aldo Pinto, “At the mo- 
ment, yon can’t make clothes too 
happy . . . there will be a tendency 
to @3 longer, more austere.” 



Don’t miss the special report on. 

FASHION 

in the March 16th edition of the International Herald Tribune 


TtmlhSMune 

FUbblial Wah The New Tan and The EW 


Gianni Versace disagrees en- 
tirely. “The long skin has no place 
in today’s reality and, in my view, 
is out of date and out of place." 
Versace, fresh from his trium- 
phant showing in Los Angeles, 
will feature geometric cuts fa 
winter in kimonos, coats and suits. 
The focus will be on hemlines that 
are often asymmetrical 

News on the knitwear front 
comes from Laura BiagiottL A 
golf course is being constructed 
□ear Rome where Biagiotti lives 
and woks and to mark the event 
her new knitwear collection, 
named appropriately “Golf," has 
already beat launched in Japan 
and Korea, where estimates pul 
the number of golf players at 15 
noUiozL 

The Fendi asters, too, have 
plenty of projects afoot The ink is 
barely dry on the contract they 
have signed with Opel General 
Motors to provide styling and a 
creative contribution to link with 
the technical know-how and expe- 
rience of the auto company. 

The Fendis have also an' 
nounced that next month they will 
introduce in the United Stales a 
new range of household linens. 
And coming later this year, to* 
gether wtthEIizabeth Arden, there 
will be the launch of the second 
Fendi perfume. 

A significant item on the Milan 
program involves a group of 
young Japanese designers fro® 
Nagoya. This represents the fira 
time non-Italian houses will tread 
the Fiera catwalk and demon- 
strates Milan’s growing interna* 
tronalization, particularly in view 
of 1993, when frontiers are due to 
fall in Europe. In response, four 
young Italian designers have txeo 

invited to show their styles in Na- 
goya. 
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Italian Fashion ! A Special Report 


In New York and Paris, Customer Loyalty Keeps Italians Buoyant 
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By Jane Magidson 

N ew york — iht 
combination of reces- 
sion and war have hit 
New York City hard. 
Id this town, where conspicuous 
consumption was once a daily 
habit and overseas money freely 
flowed, the economic downturn is 
having its impact But to the Ital- 
ian fashion community here, it's 
not all gloom and doom. 

Despite a shaky economy, 
there's been a lot of movement zo 
this upscale fashion circle. Within 
the last two years, Fendi opened 
its doors on upper Fifth Avenue, 
and lower Fifth became home to 
Armani’s lesser-priced Emporio. 
Versace separated the boys from 
the girls and moved women’s 
clothes across the street to a sec- 
ond Madison Avenue boutique 
bearing his name. In November, 
Romeo Gigli came to town. Gian- 
xnarco Venturi opened bis own 
Madison Avenue shop, and the 
prestigious Louis, Boston with its 
made-in-Italy merchandise aridH 
its name to the roster of 57th 
Street. Gucci recharged its image, 
Pucd appeared on the pages of 
Vogue, and Ferragamo gave its 
sportswear a significant lift. 

Though a walk around town re- 
veals lots of empty storefronts and 
at times the sales help seems to 
outnumber the customers, few 
merchants are expressing any real 
concern. 

“Business is about even with, 
last year” says Aldo Pinto, Kitda 
rhairmnn “OllT business is based 
oo a loyal clientele, not on foot 
traffic, and therefore we may have 
suffered less than some others." 

According to a spokesperson, 
the Giorgio Armani boutique is 
“weathering the economy just 
fine. Actually, sales for both Ar- 
mani and Emporio are even with 
last year." The feeling here is that 
customers have a conscience and 
may be a little more aware of what 
they're spending, but they do buy. 

Diane Levbaijg, executive vice 
president of Missoni USA, notes 
that men's fashions are doing bet- 
ter than women's. “It’s not that 
women’s collections aren’t 
strong," she says. “Perhaps wom- 
en are just not as interested in 
shopping as before. During rimes 
like these, people seem to fed that 
anything less than fighting a war is 
frivolous." ■ 

Adding to the already impres- 
sive Italian presence in Manhattan 
is a handful of newcomers who 
had hardly opened their doors 
when hard times ML 
“The whole world is affected by 
the Golf war, which obviously af- 
fects us as wdl,” says PaoJa Fendi, 
president of the family store. 
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Fendi, on Fifth Avenue. 

which opened IS months ago. The 
new York store, which carries the 
Fendi products in their entirety, is 
doing quite wdl “With this New 
York store," Fendi says, “we are 
able to face these difficult times 
with more efficiency and energy.” 

The three-story space on Futh 
Avenue at 56th Street is large and 
luxurious with the signamre colors 
of golden beige and Made echoing 
throughout. 

It’s too soon to tdl if the econo- 
my has affected business at Spazio 
Romeo Gigli. “Undo* the circum- 
stances, we're happy with bow 
we’re doing,’’ says Ellen Carey, 
publicity director for the three- 
month-old shop. “We've gotten a 
lot of interest because we’re a new 
store with an unusual product and 
presentation." 

And, it’s no wonder. When 
Gigli came to town, be quickly 
turned a landmark 19th-century 
house on East 69th Street into a 
showcase of Italian style. 

Of course, the economy was 

hn nmmg urhen G igli matte fha rift- 

dskffl to venture to New York. 
But Carey pointed out the unpre- 
dictability of current times. “Busi- 
ness comes in spurts," she says. 
“The week the war broke out was 
one of our best weeks ever." 

Though Louis, Boston hails 
from Massachusetts, its merchan- 
dise is almost all Italian. Despite 
rumors that it is going under, the 
ele gant, two-year-old Store in the 
Place des Antiquaries is holding 
its own. “We’re paying all our 
bills," says a spokesperson. “We'd 
love to do better, but considering 
the economy, we're doing O.K." 

Adding to the high-style Italian 


presence ou Madison Avenue of 
Armani, Missoni, Kriria, Valen- 
tino and Versace are some less 
well-known names worth noting. 

An airy, elegant Alma Boutique 
showcases a couture collection of 
unique suits and dresses, and a 
fun, Youiij’ group of separates 
from Maunzio Pecoraro. 

Tm happy to say we’ve been 
quite sucassfol,” says an Alma 
spokesperson. “Buaness has been 
quite good this year. Sales arc 40 
percent more than they were a 
year ago." This is attributed to, 
among other things, a very 
wealthy, and very loyal, dientde. 

Customer loyalty is also crucial 
at Gianmarco Venturi. “During 
bad times, we ndy on our tried and 
true customer,” says Arthur Wil- 
liams, a co-owner. “New custom- 
ers are a plus, but these days they 
can’t be counted on." A dean, 
white interior shows off the Ven- 
turi “body-conscious classics. " 

Up the avenue, Milan tf Or ca- 
ters to a more conservative crowd. 
Here, cream-colored faux marbre 
walls are background for classic 
weD- tailored separates made in 
Milan. Times areprctty tough, ac- 
cording to Alex Lanfrandn. “We 
haven’t ri one wdl during this peri- 
od," he says. “We’re just waiting 
for the economy to turn around. 

S ALES are holding; up at 
Ekavi Boutique, an ele- 
gant sliver of a shop cm 
Second Avenue, with sim- 
ple, chic, Italian-only fashion. 

In business since 1973, owner 
Tina Theodorou buys merchan- 
dise in small quantities, often 
picking pieces with specific cus- 
tomers in mind. The nssull is great 
finds from talented new designers, 
and an Ekavi private label cofleo- 
tion of affordable separates that 
closely resemble Armani and Ver- 
sace, and, in fact, are made with 
fabrics left over from their collec- 
tions. They sell for less than half 
the price of the originals. 

“in general Italians are doing 
fantastically," says Faith Cansolo, 
vice president of Gamck-Ang, a 


tearing firm. “They have 
great product acceptance. Ameri- 
cans are not intimidated by their 
fashion, so they’re not afraid to set 
up shop hererConsolo points out 
that the low dollar is making it 
more desirable for Europeans to 
do business in the States. 

“There’s stiD a lot of activity,” 
she says. “A menswear house just 
opened, another company just 
' a lease, and a couple of 
i are in negotiation." 


Viva Italia. Even in bad times, 
the beat goes ml 

X4JVE MAGUfSON is a journalist 
based m New York. 


By Michele Loyer 

P ARIS — Over the pest 10 
yean, Italian designers 
have successfully built 
their niche in die Paris 
market, thanks to their keen mar- 
keting skills and quality crafts- 
manship. 

The Gulf war and the economic 
recession are fast- changing cus- 
tomers’ altitudes, and dinrimshing 
budgets make women more aware 
of their priorities. But whatever it 
takes to succeed in these times, 
Italian designers seem to have it 

Giorgio A rmani, the king of a 

fashion empire, is probably the 
most successful example of fasb- 
ion-cum-buriness expertise. De- 
spite the prevailing climate of 
gloom, his two sprawling bou- 
tiques, cm Place Vendfime and 
Rue de la Paix, seem to be coping. 

“We have a very faithf ul clien- 
tele," says boutique manager, Be- 
atrice If rah “Half our regular cli- 
ents are French, half American or 
Japanese. Of course, the recession 
is malting them more selective.” 
Armani's typical customer is a 
professional woman or a socialite 
who travels often and needs ele- 
gant and flexible dothes. The 
Place Vendfime boutique reflects 
A rmani' s fashion philosophy — 
understated, uncluttered degance. 

Emporio Armani, the new shop 
on Rue de la Paix, carries the ju- 
nior and sponswear lines, at prices 
about (me- third those of the regu- 
lar Armani Hnft Although the at- 
mosphere is more casual and the 
chemele younger and less affluent, 
customer service is still a hall- 
mark. “We act as fashion consul- 
tants to our diems,” says one of 
the staff. 

Mu Mara is another name cov- 
ering a range of Hnes and prod- 
ucts. The giant Italian ready-to- 
wear group has 11 different 
product lines, 153 boutiques 
woridwide and a 1990 turnover of 
4 billion French francs. Max Ma- 
ra’s image is chic classicism in 
quality fabrics at medium prices. 
The marketing strategy is based on 
multiplying l£e fashion options — 
from knitwear to sportswear to 
city wear, with a specific line, Ma- 
rina Rinaldi for large sizes. The 
concept has worked very well and 
a luxurious new boutique offering 
all the Max Mara lines has opened 
on Avenue Paul Donmer. 

Nino Cerruti, with three Paris 
boutiques, is so wefl-estabBsbed in 
menswear that this overshadows 
the image of his women’s wear 
collection. But Cerruti does what 
Italian designers do best: timeless 
classic styles tailored in the most 
beautiful fabrics. His safe collec- 
tion, based on coordinated pieces 



Romeo Gigli’s boutique in the Marais ; above; the new Max Mara shop on Avenue Paul Doumer. 
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in soft colors, appeals to a French 
bourgeois dientde that prefers 
quality and good taste to “flaunt 
it" dothes. 

At the other extreme of the fash- 
ion spectrum stands flamboyant 
designer Gianni Versace, ready to 
open Ms third Parisian boutique 
— a 1,200-square-meter space in 
the heart of Faubourg Saint Hon- 
orfe and a showcase of his lines. 

At nearly couture prices, Ver- 
sace offers a well -mad e and heavi- 
ly decorated line that seems to 
have been designed for Hollywood 
stars. His baric fashion principle: 
Nothing should be left alone that 


can be embroidered, beaded or 
printed. His clients are mostly for- 
eign — American, Japanese and 
Arab, with platinum card acquisi- 
tive power and a taste for sexy 
dothes. strong colors and wild 
prints. 

Valentino is, above all a Mgb- 
fasMon designer, and his boutique 
line reflects a spirit of feminine 
sis on details. 



many i 

in flowery silk fabrics. His plush 
Avenue Montaigne boutique 
shows only a limited selection of 


lower-priced lines — Miss V, Stu- 
dio or Oliver. 

If the older generation of Italian 
designers caters to the rich, the 
more recent talents have another 
approach to fashion: Thev com- 
pete with French and English de- 
signers on creative grounds. 
Among the young Transalpine de- 
signers, Franco Moschino is a mi- 
en led iconoclast. He deliberately 
mocks the most revered fashion 
icons —such as the Chanel suit — 
by inserting a black and wMte cow 
on the baa: of the jacket. Or he 
devises his own version of the sur- 
vival suit as a multi pocketed gar- 
ment stuffed with lipsticks and 
beauty cream. “1 have a baroque 
personality; I like everything,” 
says Moschino. Like his fashion 
mentor, Jean-Paul Gaultier, Mos- 
chino has turned fashion teasing 
into a marketable skill. His latest 
line — Cheap & Chic — is the 
proof that provocation sells well. 

Floating in a beautiful and frag- 
ile world of his own is Milanese 
designer Romeo Gigli hailed as 
one of the rising stars of contem- 
porary Fashion. His inspiration 
comes from pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings — stained-glass colors, shim- 
mering fabrics, heavy embroider- 
ies. Some of his most spectacular 
items are limited to 30 copies and 
sold to collectors at outrageous 
prices. However, his best-sellers 
are reasonably priced simpler de- 
signs, like the narrow stretch pants 
and long men’s shirt with draped 


neck, which has become the new 
uniform of Gigli's fans. 

Aware that he must keep prices 
down if he wants to expand his 
clientele, Gigli is now bunching a 
low-priced unisex line. G. Gigli' 
Located in the Marais, his large- 
shop offers a perfect setting for his 
theatrical clothes: It is a luminous 
space with a gloss roof and color- 
ful rugs punctuating the white 
floor. 

Sicily, its history and folklore t> 
Dolce" e Gabbana's recurring 
theme. The two avant-garde de- 
signers claim a Sicilian baroque 
inspiration. Sold in specialty 
shops and departments store, their 
collection appeals to a sophisticat- 
ed crowd of fashion initiates. Like 
their French competitors, the Ital- 
ian designers will have to adjust to 
the foreseeable changes. .After the 
recession, the old glitz may never 
be the same. The present dol- 
drums could have a substantial 
impact on customer attitudes, dis- 
couraging impulsive buying and 
focusing attention on the "value 
for the money” factor. 

But. whether labeled “couture” . 
or “avant-garde.” the Italian de- 
signers can be trusted to ride the 
wave and to come up with styles in 
sync with the times, as always, 
with a dash of their famous “bra- ' 
vura.” 


MCH&LE LOYER is a journalist 
based in Paris. 
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With the Gulf Wflr Ovcr 9 
Where Do Oil Prices Go? 

- By Leonard Silk 

Nett York Times Service 

N EW YORK —Witii Saddam Hussein’s power broken, 

^L^^y^P^ofo^Ri^T.McCor- 
UK underaecxetaiy of state for economic af- 
fans* atd m an interview, “That depends on the 

4 dec KS.? to its oil production up.” He 

■ credited the Sandis with averting a bad problem” during the oil 
embargo and the war. 

Despite the rapid ran-up to nearly $40 a band early in the 
Gulf comrontatioii, the oil price has come down almost to where 
it was jmt brfore the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, but it is still well 
above the $13 price that Saudi light crude touched last June. Oil 
is now trading at about $19 a - 

The current price is •' 
dose to 319. OPEC’s 
target is 321. ... 
Experts predict 815 

to$18. 

or other governments to try to set the oil price. 

However, S au di Arabia, Kuwait and other members of the 
Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries «m be ex- 
pected to make a strong effort to stabilize the oil price attirexr$21 
^targrt. They will argue that such a price wfll be crucial in 
providing them with enough money to pay for the reconstruction 
of war-devastated Kuwait, rndhiHirgi the cleanup of. -the oil- 
polluted Gulf, and for the redistribution of wealth income to 

thepoor Arab states, allegedly to assuage the anger of poor Arab 
individuals and stales against rich Arabs and their Western aTTing 
Skeptics maintain that such arguments are only ratkmaliza- 
tiens for the wealthy oalproducers’deshe to stabilize oil prices at ■ 
a high level. They calf the producers profit-maxinnzers t*od 
wealth-maximizers, always overspending their tnram* But the 
producers may get some support m the West 
According to some American officials, who asked not to be 

identified, France will hack the AmHif fa this effo rt tn e tnKTKyft o fl 

prices for two reasons: 

F IRST, BECAUSE President Francois Mitterrand is a 
Socialist and favors redistribution o! income, and, second 
^^andmore important, because France wants to embrace 

for bidding roads, air bases, f ac^^^gmcratmg^ants and 
weapons. 

But there could well be conflict within the United States 

chTpS* 1 ^ a high level for reasaaf smril^to^ose attributed to 
^France. 

* e — ~ — •' — : — — •- -* **■- Ui - J — ofl pnee in the. 


barrel. 

~ Mr. McCormack noted in 
the interview that OPECs tar- 
get price is still $21 a barrel, 
the target it set in July npdw 
pressure from Iraq. -But he 
said he favored letting market 
forces take their course. He 
said he opposes “a misguided 
attempt” by the United States 


oppost- 


:>-i :n._ , 



contends that it 


tr 1 ?: 


A factor strengthening opponents of the 
‘ the huge budget 


United States would be 
tion, especially strong in Congress, to - 
dollars to finance reconstruction in the i 
wealth. 

Mr. McCormack of the State 
would be impossible to stabilize the oil price at a high kyd, even 
if the United States wanted to, because of the competition from 
natural gas, coal, nuclear and other eneqgy sources. 

Further, be said, OPEC now controls less than half the world's 
ofl. “AD previous ofl price ron-ups,” he said, . “have resulted, 
without, exception, ,from political acts, and it is a ponmlete 
fltasUm- that we could or would do -that now — nobody is? 
prepared for it” Nevertheless, he saidhe expects OPEC, trying to 
counter the market, to at least try. 

The resolution of these forces, in Ins view, will be an ofl price of 
about $18. Professor MA Addman of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology says in the new issue of Foreign Policy 
ma gazine that, with wide oscillations, that price may be about 
♦ rightin the year ahead. Someofl industry analysts put the average 
price somewhat tower— at $15 a barrel Lower prices for ail can 
be expected to help- world economic recovery. 


:■ CURRENCY RATES 
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Dollar Basks in Postwar Glow 

Kuwait’s Reconstruction Is Seen Boosting U.S. Currency 


Compikdbf Our Staff Front Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
on woitt currency markets 
.. taking strength from iu- 
raors of Kuwaiti buying for its re- 
building needs and a bdief that the 
end of the Gulf war would be of 
most benefit to the UiL economy. 

The U.S. attrency dosed in New 
Yak at 1J391 Deutsche marics,m 
from 13251 DM on Thursday. It 
also rallied to 134.75 yen from 
133.00.- 

“When looking for reasons to 
buy dollars, yotrre locking at a 
laundry list,” said Robert White, 
vice president at Hist Interstate 
Bank in Los Angeles. 

High on that list is (be potential 
for im pro ved consumer confidence 
as a result of the apparent end to 
the Gulf war, analysts said. 

The latest U.S„ purchasing man- 
agers’ index, which showed a small- 
er-than-expected increase Friday, 
prompted some profit-taking late 
m the European day, but the dollar 
quickly recovered from that pres- 
sure. 

“The market has decided Ihe dol- 
lar is going up," said Charles 
Wheeler, foreign exchange manag- 
er for Swiss VoIksbank in New 
York. “So these things don’t mat- 
ter,” be said of the index. 

Analysts said the Ukdihood that 
U.S. companies wfll receive the 
bulk of contracts for the recon- 


struction of Kuwait helped to lift 

dnPkT wnHnim t 

Expectations for the post-Gulf 
war economic outlook also drove 
U.S. interest rates higher, winch in 
turn supported the dollar. 

The VS. Treasury’s bellwether 
30-year bond fell 30/32 of a post, 
boosting its yield to 8.29 percent 
from 820 percent Thursday. The 
yield was the highest since Jan. 16, 
just before the start of the war. 

Kevin Flanagan, a money mar- 
ket economist at Dean witter 
Reynolds In&, said the bond mar- 
ket was responding to the belief 
“that the economy is going to re- 
bound sooner rather than later, and 
with that goes future inflationary 
fears.” 

Mr. Flanagan also said there was 
a belief that Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait may sell some of their large 
holdings of UK government secu- 
rities to help finance rebuilding ef- 
forts. Such sales could depress 
bond prices andpush yields up. 

Romms of Kuwaiti buying of 
daDaxs for reconstruction purposes 
helped fuel big gains in the UK 
currency in European and Asian 
markets eaifiCT. 

The dollar dosed at 1 J325 DM 
in London, up from 1.5255 DM 
Thursday, and at 13434 yen. up 
from 132.95. 

“There’s certainly been dollar 
buying across the board this morn- 


ing,” said David Cocker, currency 
strategist at Chemical Bank in Lon- 
don. “It’s mainly interbank and 
that’s what is making me th mk we 
may be near the top. 

In Tokyo earlier, the dollar be- 
gan its rally as expectations and 
minors about the impact of Ku- 
wait’s reconstruction rippled 
through foreign exchange, stock 
and braid markets. 

The dollar dosed at 13425 yen 

day’s dose, amid rumors that Ku- 
waiti investors were dum p in g yen 
and buying dollars to fund the re- 
construction of their country. 

Japanese bonds fell sharply, 
helping trigger a sharp drop m 
stock pricesTThe Nikkei stock aver- 
age of 225 issues feU 527.65 points 
to dose at 25,88137. 

Chris Schreiber of New Japan 
Securities said the main reason for 
the drop in bond prices was liqui- 
dation by Sandi Arabia of Japanese 

S holdings, mainly consisting of 
anese government bonds, to 
help finance reconstruction efforts. 

Kdko Nakamura, a dealer with 
the Long-Term Credit Bank of Ja- 
pan, said the dollar was likely to 
remain strong. 

“While the war’s end will prompt 
a recovery in the UK economy, 

an inrraairiiig demand 
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Data Indicate 
Worst May Be 
Over for U.S. 


for the UK dollar in the postwar 
reconstruction, 


said. 


By Tom Redbuxn 

International Herald Tribune 

While the UK economy remains 
mired in recession, the worst of the 
decline may be just about over, a 
variety of economic reports re- 
leased Friday suggested. 

A key indicator of the health of 
UK industry, the purchasing man- 
agers* monthly report, rose in Feb- 
ruary for the first time since last 
May. The index, while stiD register- 
ing a low 383 percent, gained 
r in the postwar xrcumd over the 37.7 percent, rate it 
Ms. Nakamura hit in January. Any reading under 


( Ratters, AP, UPI) 


■ Soviets Pass Currency Law 

The Soviet parliament adopted a 
law on Friday that will permit wid- 
er participation in foreign -ex- 
change trading and may bap the 
country to achieve its goal of mak- 
ing the ruble convertible, Reuters 
reported from Moscow. 

The new law outlines isocedures 
for foreign-currency transactions 
inside the Soviet Union and envis- 

See DOLLAR, Page 14 


44 in the index, which measures 
reports from purchasing agents on 
their orders and inventory levels, 
generally indicates that the econo- 
my is in recession. 

“Although the economy is still in 
decline, there are encouraging signs 
in February’s report that we may 
have reached the bottom of the 
declining trend,” said Robert 
Bretz, chairman of the business 
survey committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Man- 
agement in Tempo. Arizona. 

Meanwhile, the UK government 
reported that construction spend- 


Chinese-U.S. Ties 
At Risk Over Trade 

By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Times Sendee 

BEIJING — - As China’s trade surplus rises sharply with the 
United States, diplomats and business executives sot that Chinese- 
American relations could worsen this year over China’s import 
restrictions, software piracy and other issues. 

China’s trials of prodemocracy activists seem to be laigriy com- 
pleted, and so human rights is expected to subside somewhat as a 
concern after two years in which it was the focal paint of contention 
bet w een the two countries. But in the 20 months since the 1989 
Tiananmen crackdown, China has eegoyed a soaring trade .surplus 
with the United States gad now diplomats beheve that trade frictions 
may become a mounting source of tension. 

“The tremendous growth m the trade deficit, and the proliferation 
of Chinese measures to restrict access to the market for^ imports, 
t«k«n together constitute a meaningful, significant trade problem," 
Joseph A Massey, assistant U.S. trade representative, sad at a news 
conference Friday after two days of t*lb« until Chinese affinals on 
intdkctnal property issues. 

. “There isgood reason to be concerned about the potential deterio- 
ration in Smo-American relations in the coming months,” said 
Kamet^ G. Uebalhal, a China scholar at the Univecrily of Midii- 
ganwbouviiatmg'Bening. 

WMc Beijing and Washington have differences on a range of 
issues, h is trade disputes that most people believe wfll be ouoal in 
determining relations in the «imfng months. 

The UK trade ikficri with Cfcm reached $10.4 bfllion in 1990, i 
from $62 WDkm in 1989. That left the deficit with 1 

See TRADE, Page 15 


Mahathir Tempers Malay Plan 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribute 

SINGAPORE — The Malaysian government will 
temper a controversial economic program That dis- 
criminates in favor of indigenous Malays, and empha- 
size overall economic growth. Prime Minister Ma- 
hathir bin Mohamad ™diratM on Friday. 

wm leader me^^nided to benefit all races in Malay- 
sia as well as foreign investors, analysts said. 

In a working paper ideated in Kuala ~ 

Friday, Mir. Manatinr outlined a framework that i 



word for “sons of the soil,” to distingetuh them from 
descendants of Chinese Indian immigrants. 

“We must ensure the healthy development of a 
viable and robust Bumnmtera commercial and indus- 
trial community,” Mr. Mahathir said. 

He added that Malaysia had “no choice bat to be 
more lean, more resourceful, more productive and 
generally more competitive, mote able to take on the 
world." 

Leaders of the economically influential Chinese 
community, which accounts for a third of the coun- 
try’s 17.4 mini mi population, say the Chinese have 
been discriminated against long enough unite the 
New Economic Policy and want many of its policies 


other. 

The revised economic policy document finally 
iqpted by the government will shape the economy 
and race relations in Malaysia over the next decade 
and beyond. 

Details of the new program are not due to be 
announced until June bat Mr. Mahathir wEH have a 
key sot in formulating them. 

In the woriimg paper, he said that if Malaysia 
. wanted to “build an equitable society, then we must 
accept some affirmative action.” 



through ingmjvcd education and training for Malays 
and other indigenous groups, rather than continuing 
reliance on pr efer ent ial quotas for access to jobs and 
control of economic assets. 

These groups are known as Bumipuieras, the Malay 


e affirmative action program was launched after 
bloody riots between Chinese and Malays in 1969 that 
officials said were fanned by the relative poverty and 
economic backwardness of Malays. 

me Pol’ 

erty and raise the! 
dominated economy to ! 

Malays and other indigenous groups, 1 
percent of the population, get preferential treatment 
m jobs, education, business and the award of govern- 
ment contracts. 

Many Malays want to keep the 30 percent target, a 
demand that is raected by most Chinese. 

The current share of corporate wealth held by 
Malays, largely through govcmmrat-roonscred trust 
and share funds, is officially estimated at 19 percent. 

In September, Mr. Mahathir announced that the 

See MALAYSIA, Page 15 


ing dropped 05 percent in January 
for its 10th straight monthly de- 
cline, but the drop was kss than the 
2 percent plunge in December. 

The report followed a statement 
made Thursday by L William 
Scidrmm, the nation's chief bank- 
ing and thrift regulator, that be is 
seeing early signs the UK real es- 
tate slump may be bottoming oul 

The government also said its in- 
dex of reading indicators fell by 0.4 
percent in January, the sixth 
straight decline, but most analysts 
believe the gauge is not a particu- 
larly gpod forecaster of future 
trends. 

The end of the Gulf war nukes 
gazing into the economy’s crystal 
Ball particularly hazy right now. 
Many economists blame Iraq’s Au- 
gust invasion of Kuwait, and the 
oil-price shock it produced, for tip- 
ping an already weak economy 
over the edge into recession. But 
they are sharply divided over 
whether the end 'of the war will 
revive growth by restoring confi- 
dence to consumers and business 
executives who hunkered down in 
their own foxholes when the down- 
turn began last fall 

The war's end “is a plus for the 
outlook,'* said Richard Rippe, 
chief economist for Dean Witter 
Reynolds Inc. But he cautioned, 
“This recession isn’t over yet” and 
predicted that “the recovery won't 
Be robust.” 

Gail Fosler, chief economist for 
the Conference Board in New 
York, said tire expects the UK 
economy to begin turning around 
tins spring. 

“Cyclical sectors like autos and 
home building really have been hit 
hard,” Ms. Fosler said, “but I think 
they are now almost down so low, 
tire only way out is up." 

Automakers scheduled a further 
round of layoffs for next week, sug- 
gesting that job losses might con- 
tinue to mount for a while. The 
chairman of Ford Motor Co., Har- 
old Poling, in a televised message to 
employees, said that although con- 
fidence may improve with the end 
of (he war, “we bdieve any recov- 
ery in automotive sales will be slow 
for the balance of the year.” 

But Ms. Foster, like other econo- 
mists, pointed OUt that chang es in 
unemplo yment usually lag behind 
turnarounds in the economy. 

White agreeing that UK eco- 
nomic growth is likely to remain 
shiggish even after a recovery be- 
gins, Ms. Foster also pointed to 
evidence that personal income 
probably hit its low point in Janu- 

See ECONOMY, Page 14 


For Yugoslav Ski Company, a Downslope Crash 
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INTEREST RATES 


By Carol J. Williams 

Lor Angela Tima Service 

BEGUNJE, Yugoslavia — In 
the days of Communist rule; when 
Eastern Europe was . naming to 
ruin, the Elan sporting goods enter- 
prise seemed as far above the eco- 
nomic abyss as the towering peaks 
of the Julian Alps in winch the 
factory is cradled. 

Elan outfitted the jet set and 
wodd-dass skiers, cmtoriiig an im- 
pressive 10 ipercent of the global rid 
market and bestowing a rare source 
of national pride ou the republic of 
Stovenia. 

Today, Elan is in the hands of 
firpndators, and its top managers 
areinjafl. 

The company once seen as a na- 
tional fla g shi p is mote than $300 
milHo n in debt. It has become a 
case study of greed and 
ance, Yugoslavia's economic < 
ter in microcosm. 

Elm’s riches- to-rags stay is the 
result of collective ownership, 
which encouraged an attitude 
throughout Eastern Europe that in- 
dnstneswere “nobody’s property.” 
Theft and mismanagement went 







largely unnoticed witb no 
caosoou$ ownere to keep an eye on 
the till. 

Clandestine loans to hide embez- 
afement mi g ht have continued far 

years at Elan if Yngodavia’s run- 
away inflation of 1989 had not ex- 
posed them. 

Jgor TriUca, the coart-agpointed 
liquidator trying to rebuild Elan 
through what he calls a “controlled 
bankruptcy," says that the compa- 
ny failed because it grew and diver- 
cane d beyond its directors’ ability 
to manage it 

“The main reason behind Flan' s 
crisis of management was rial the 
company was not at all transpar- 
ent,” said Mri TriDor, euphemisti- 
cally referring to the government's 
inability to see that it was being 
robbed. 

“There were simply too 
ities for certain *' 
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The manufacturer of skis, boats, 
fight aircraft, sporting goods and 
active sportswear alio got into 
trouble Because it expanded be- 
yond its misskm, Mr. TriBor said 
When the company, just eight 
Hlnmeiers (five imics) south of the 
Austrian border, grew by leaps and 
bounds in tire late 1970s, its inexpe- 
rienced managers decided to 
branch out into unrelated fields 


cash that even a successful manu- 
facturer could not provide. 

Elan’s admin istratora borrowed 
heavily on the unoffi c ial “gray 
market” to build a yacht wades in 
Italy, a shopping center in Sweden 
and a hold tallage in tire Slovenian 
skiing cents of Bohinj. They also 
skimmed vast sums and spent lav- 
ishly on management pedes. 

“When the extreme high infla- 
tion of 1988 and 1989 occurred. 
Elan obuldn’t control the gray mar- 
ket,” Mr. TriDor said. “They were 
borrowing money at high interest 
and lending it out for development 
at lower rates.” 

New loans were repeatedly taken 
out to cover operating expenses 
and expanding onbemenrent, un- 
til Prime Minister Ante Markovic’s 
national economic program ex- 
the cooked books to tbeir 
critical light. 

Under Yugoslavia’s former sys- 
tem of “self-management,” enter- 
prises set their own agendas and 
measured their own success. The 
result was an impenetrable ac- 
counting system that exaggerated 
output and obscured losses and 
theft 

EZan ciphered itself mto virtual 
worthlessness by aocetezating de- 

^oo^SeraMe^ral'^ate hold- 
ings, and omitting from tire balance 
sheet such intangible assets as 

^°^^esuh^at^^^tinre of redc- 
oning, the company's book value is 
officially estimated at about 100 


million Deutsche marks (S65.7 mil- 
lion), or one-fifth of what it owes to 
its creditors. 

The Markovic economic changes 
wwmdfltft closure of all enterprises 
operating in the red for more than 
60 days. Elan’s vicious circle of 
borrowing to cover .losses was un- 
covered in a republic-wide review, 


hbotbe Aitin/tHT 


and tire company dwrianed bank- 
ruptcy in September. 

The work force has been 
trimmed to 800 and production 
lines are moving again after a two- 
month shutdown. The republic’s 
government has premised a loan of 
about S3) million through a fund 
to revitalize Slovenian industry, in 


return for about 10 percent owner- 
ship in the restructured company. 

A further $3 million would be 
raised by turning workers into 
shareholders. Yugoslavs who lose 
their jobs are entitled to draw 24 
months’ pay to invest in new busi- 
ness. San plans to lay off all its 
employees By midyear — so they 
can cast in on their unemployment 
— then retire the workers after 
they invest their windfall in seven 
new companies under the Flan um- 
brella. 

After buDding back its book val- 
ue to equal what it owes, a debt-f or- 
equity swap would transfer 80 per- 
cent of Elan times to its creditors. 

The rescue plan wfll take about 
two years, Mr. Trillor said, and has 
the attraction of privatizing Elan in 
the process. 

But Elan is worth saving, he said, 
because of its former prowess cat 
the international market and be- 
cause it is already geared toward 
exporting at a time when Slovenia 
needs all the foreign recognition it 
can geL 


Revlon Talk 
Hits Stock 
OfL’Oreal 

Reuters 

PARIS — The stock of L’OrtaL 
tire cosmetics giant, fell Friday on 
the Paris Bourse after news reports 
that it was discussing a posable 
acquis tion of Revlon Inc. 

The company’s shares dosed at 
518 francs ($100), down 11 francs. 
Market analysts cited concerns 
about Revlon’s heavy debt load, 
and said a takeover by LTMal 
would require a costly restructur- 
ing. 

L’Orfcal declined to comment on 
tire reports. 

■ Three Companies in Talks 

Anthony Ramirez of The New 
Yak Tones reported earlier from 
New York: 

Revlon, the cosmetics giant 
headed by tire billionaire Ronald 
O. Perdman, is in talks about a 
possible sale of the company with 
Procter & Gamble Co_ L’Orcal 
See REVLON, Page 14 


AUSTRALIAN FUND 
SICAV 

2, boulevard Royal, L-2953 LUXEMBOURG 
R.G Luxembourg B-24061 


To our shavholdera. 

We have the honour to invite you to attend ihe 

ANNUAL GENERM MEETING 

of rfw shsrehoUan of our company, which wifi toko placa at th* 
company's rabterod offiw, 2, boulevard Rayed, Luxomfaourg, on March 
18,1991 atllcOOajn. far the purpose of considering and voting upon 
the following agenda: 

]. Submission of the Report of Ihe Board of Directors and of the 
Independent Auditors; 

2. Approval of the Statement of Net Assets at December 31, 1990 and 
the Statement of Operat i ons fee the year ended Deawnber 31 , 1 990; 

3. Allocation of the net results; 

4. Discharge to the Directors; 

5. Receipt of end action on nomination of the Directors; 

6. Mficeflaneous. 

Resolution; on the agendo of the annual general meeting will 
quorum and wfll be token at the majority of ihe vote 
shareholders present or represented at the meeting. 

In order to attend the meeting of Morch 18, 1991, Ihe owners of bearer 
dives will haw la depost thetr mares five dear days before the meeting at 
the readered office of the company or with Banque In ternationale 6 
Luxembourg, SociM Anonym*, 2, Bafevard Royal, L- 2953 Luxembourg. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Stocks Up on Hopes 
Of Economic Gains 
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Remen going to deteriorate further" said 

NEW YORK After a day of Alan Newman of HD Brous & Co. 

choppv trading, stock prices ended “With the end of the war, con- 
sharply higher on the New York sinner confidence should pick up. 
Stock Exchange Friday as investors Even I'm t h i nking of buying a car " 
bet that the economy will mend said Mr. Newman, 
sooner than expected now that the Despite this, a separate report 
Gulf war is over. from the Commerce Department 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- said that its Index of Leading Indi- 


Standard & Poor’s Indexes 


age. which lost 6.93 points Thurs- cators. the government’s chief fore- 
da v . closed up 27.72 points at casting gauge, declined 0.4 percent 
’ in January after a revised 0.1 per- 


in January after a revised 0.1 per- 
Foreign Exchange <*« Ml in December. 

Stocks also traded higher after 

2.909.90. Volume was a heavy President George Bush said the al- 
221.5 million shares, down from lies and Iraqis will meet Saturday 
Thursday's 223 million. Rising is- to discuss cease-fire matters, 
sues outnumbered decliners by a 3- “There was nothing new in what 

2 margin. he said, but it's reassuring to hear 

For the week, the Dow dosed up him speak," said Brett Discber of 
20-54 points- Dain Bosworth. 

Both the NYSE Composite in- “People are cautiously putting 
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Royal Dutch 
Royal Ins 
RTZ 
Saatchl 
SalnsBurv 
Sears Holds 
Shell 
Skbeec 
STC 

SM Otari Bk 
Storehouse 
Sun Alliance 
Tate M Lyle 
Tesco 
Thom EMI 
T.l. OrWP 
Train tear Hse 
THF 

Ultramar 
Unilever 
uid Biscuits 
Vickers 
War Lean 3i* 
Wellcome 
Woolwarfh 
F.T.J0 Index; 1 


Brussels 


AG P.n 
Arsec 
Sea- co 
Be v cert 
Cccfe critl 
Cobcoo 
Ccinoiio 

E led rebel 

C-B-Inno-BM 

C-BL 

Ge.-acn 

Hoboken 

Idler cam 

Krodietbsnk 

Pctrotira 
oevoi Base 
See Gen Havre 
See Gen Scibisl-t 

Soiira 

Soluar 

Troctebel 

UCB 

Poiirrlin 



5 -jb Europe 1 
Gen. Eaux 
7.is 
435 

, imeiai 

Lafarge Capper 
_ Leo rand 
Oraai(L') 

StS I— VJVLH. 
o» Malm 
Vn Merlhi Gerln 
Michel In B 
7m Moulinex 
im 

HS Pernod-HIcard 

Prlntempa (Au> 
Radlotechnlque 
7„3 RaH. St. Louts 
c„ Redouto(Lo) 
Roussel Uctaf 
S olid Gobcln 


ANZ 

139 

3X3 I 

BHP 

10X0 10X5 

Bonn 

3X7 

374 

Bauttinvilte 

075 

071 

Cotes Myer 

9J0 

9J6 

Camak» 

153 

4 

CRA 

10X0 

11 

C5R 

572 

572 


5J4 

SJ4 

Elders 1 XL 

078 

041 

ICI Australia 

376 

3X0 

Maoeltan 

2X5 

2X5 

MIM 

156 

1X6 

Nat Aust Bank 

6 

624 

News Carp 

870 

876 

N Broken Hill 

1X4 

1X3 

rvSCnWI 

1X0 

1X3 


7JH 5X91* Mar 5J7W 5X91* 5J« 5X6% +.11 

7.11 5X1 MOV 5X816 6X1 1A 57616 1971* +JW% 

7.16 SJ6 Jul >-231* 6.14 6X116 6.J0 

695 572 Aug 6X71* 6181* AJD6V* 615 +X91* 

6S* 583V* Sm 61K* 6J1 670 616 +X746 

674 5JKH* Nov 620 <L3fl 619 625V. +JJ61f 

6X21* 6021* Jan 630 639Vs 630 6351* +-05V, 


6S4 6114* Mar 6X0« 650 6401* 647 

6531* 6391* MOV 657 657 657 655 

Est. Sates Prev. Sates 4! 301 

Prev. Dav Open 1nt.109.95S up 1X03 


>52 JW 708X0 109X0 108X0 

i 10X0 102.00 A!i U 

110X0 BL58 Sm 

10600 10150 oa 

10500 10TJJS Nov 

1ISS %% is™* "**>'<** 

Feb 

10680 9600 Ur 

100.00 May 104XO 1B*X0 164X0 
10300 101.10 Jul 

10XS 102X0 Sea 

Dm 

Est. Sates 7X00 Prev. Sates 10451 
Prev. Day Open lnt 34J53 up 251 
SILVER (COMER) 


NYS 


- ‘f+ fr 

■ m . 


Zsa GERMAN MARK (IMM) l« | Off j 

23“ Spec mark- laomteauals 10X001 

ZSa Mar xsoo x53i xmo X4?i -s' : Jew--'- f 

ZS -4870 8233 Jun X464 X496 7452 X456 -55 . Z*’ 1 ^'03. '1 

-4*1? X391 Sep -4430 X457 X429 • x<34 —SI •••?■’- • 

Zz, X348 Dec X425 X«2S X4I5 X404 —48 L- 

Est. Sates 45X35 Prav.Sates 36940 

Z» Prev. Day Open lnt. 68X85 oh 186 r ' ' 


+X6 5XM [trey ate rants per fray oz. 


—38 JAPANESE YEN (IMM) 

—30 Speryen-l point oauolsS8«ffiSfli 
—JO X06315 Mar -007433 70450 087118 X07422 

—JO “MID 70*645 Jun X07415 707439 X07397 7074112 

~-S -SSE5 -222S sm X07414 707414 707390 00739s 

—30 807559 707559 Dec 707390 707390 7J7390 787393 

Mar XD74SS 

Ext. Sates 31X97 Prev. Sales 29X11 
Prav. Dav Open lnt. 44794 uo2XS6 




SWISS FRANC (IMM! 


■ - v-I' - 
t i j; i 

- - 




Sn ^ KM IffS E-3 +** 1 per franc-1 Point eauolsSUOOl 



OCT Resources 1.16 L15 Bfl -WA. „ . 

Santos 3X1 3X9 Ftetcher Ctiall A 

TNT 1X7 1X9 PP' 

Western Mining 4X0 4X3 

westpoc Banking 4 613 GuH CTaRea 

Woodslde 2X2 2X4 H***,"!' ... 


18830 171X0 10X0 170.10 +1.90 

ITL50 17690 170X0 173. HI +1X0 

17630 TO58 17630 17690 +2X0 

17650 m00 174J0 17620 +170 

17*70 18170 17870 18050 +2-90 

17670 1B250 17650 18150 +2X0 

182.10 18600 182X0 18SX0 +290 

18490 +2X0 

des 19J0 
l off 1.119 


Apr 3760 3760 376X 3793 +45 

3S5X May 377X 3825 3735 381J +65 

3461 Jul 3825 388.0 3 79M MiS +45 

g & 3» » B & a 


HSr 4DU 4035 399X JSi ^ Prav. Day Open lnt. ii541up6®r 

iflS TS mj> mM 40,0 si m 

<120 Sea 471a +62 

<060 Dec 429X 429X 4260 4299 +63 

Jon ease +cj SREfH? 


X108 Jem Mar .7501 J547 7477 7479 

-7WS Jun J473 .7530 ,7«7 .7454 
•£®» ^*15 Sm 7461 7472 7436 7437 

Jtwa 7430 Dec 7429 

Est. Sates 35X06 Prev. Sales 39X75 


7429 -40.il'-'-- 

v *Sr- 


I ndustrfals 


EttSate 29X00 Prev.Sotes 36495 
Prev. Oav Open lnt. 96613 oft 7X94 


SOYBEAN OIL (C8T7 

40000 la- dot tor* per 100 tbs. 


Woodslde 28 

tittSStf&ti 8“ :1 


HemloGU Mines 
HaHlrtper 


M8 p-E-B- 

Skis Hasslgnol 


116 SteGeneraleA 
«u Suez 
SXB I*te«n«tojSMe 

Th om so n-C5F 

Total 

Valeo 


Madrid 




Johannesburg 

A EC I 1625 V 

Attach 90 


Currant Slock index : 541754 Anolo Amer 
Pmnous : 541375 Barlows 


Frankfurt 


Blyvoor 

Buffeh 

CFSA 

Hemionv 


sfSnzHtt. gpr*- a|og gsgs rt C0fflm 

Sir “a % «fal ™ 

BASF 22610229X0 SS?* t£jZ Crad Ital 

Borer 25425970 ££ 5f2 Enliroit 

Bov. Hypo tank ISO 352 SJR 1 *" 0 ""S Erhfonla 

B^VcrcinsOk 557«»ia &tn uil 

Jff "jP; Western Dees S3 03 g3f^ A ® r - 

440 448 g&^I&S fclM « :Sin GonBra!l 

rlCVUIVI ■ iWI jpj 

itofcem 

,4*.iutto Loncton ^ iSa.iara 

, J“ ^S Allied Lyons 127 520 Medlobana 

DeufstteBOhk 6335064650 Anolo Am GW 3150 M7S Mantedtean 

PeuStos 711 715 AACarp 1556 15J8 Olivetti 

PtWOierBOTk .361 30 Asdo-MFI Go 152 153 Plreni 


Ben. BUbao/Viz. 2890 2955 

BOS BCT1CO Central <550 4595 

Qco. SOntatider SS7S 5120 

Banesto 3675 3815 

— CEPSA 1825 1850 

ibUltl Oraoados ZM M3 

A msa a; s 

s| 3 ^ utfs&ysar 1 *'* 

a a 

40 40 

»£ 3 “ ,lan 


Sao Paulo 


Tokyo 

Akal Electr 
Asahl Chemical 
AsoN Glass 
Bank of Tokyo 
Brldeeatone 
Com 
Caste 
Clttt 

Dal Nippon Prlnl 
Dalwa House 
Daiwa Securttfes 
Fanuc 
Full Bank 
Foil Photo 
Fat llsu 
Hitachi 
Hitachi Cable 
Honda 
Ho Yakada 
Japan Airlines 
Kalhna 
Konsai P ower 
Kawasaki Steal 
K irin Br ewery 
Komatsu 


Hudson's Bay 

Imasco 

Inra. 


TyjS riee o-—~- m IMIIMJUIU iNLUl 

S 2?S FetJ.28 Kirin Brewery 

3675 3815 Kmiatsu 

1^ W Banco do Brasil 4650 4850 tclTttta 

2?M » Brodesco 5.1a 530 Kyocera 

SI 2J1 i 1 ^ 1 ™ .23 25 Matsu Etec Inds 

941 934 Po r ana pu netna 2X9 272 Matsu Elec Wks 

: 281X3 4W 410 Mitsubishi Bk 

vote R IO para in 115 MitsuWshl Kasel 

VarlB N.T. 19 Mitsubishi Elec 

Bovema In dex ; 78194 Mitsubishi Hev 

Pluvious ; 73jy7 Mitsubishi Carp 

Mitsui and Co 
Miisukashi 

Mitsumi 

Singapore RI£ ,nsuiato« 


aty Dev. 

OSS 

Fraser Heave 


612 614 Nlkko Securities 


1170 1150 j Nippon Kagaku 
8X0 8X0 Nippon OH 


BBC 

BHF Bank 
BMW 

Cotnmerrtiaiik 
Ccntlnenlol 
Daimler Beni 
Dwussa 
m Baiuck 


I Harr bona Plant ijd ijz NlPPan Steel 


Haw Par 
Hume 
Inchcom 
Kernel 

KLKeeone 

Lum Chang 


2X1 2X5 Nippon Yusen 
3X8 NJ3. Nissan _ 

450 646 Nomura Sec 
7.10 695 NTT (Wl 
614 618 Olympus Opflcol 
176 us Pioneer 


Molavan Banks 646 4X8 1 Ricoh 


Fetdmuehle 

Hcrscner 

Henkel 

Hochtief 

Moechst 

HOHCh 

Houmcrm 

Horten 

IWKA 

Kali Sal: 

Karafadt 

Kaufhaf 

KHD 


N.O. 460 Ass Brit Foods 668 673 RAS 


MB m Bortsov* 

SID 521 Bass 
1238 1251 BAT. 
2345024150 Blue Circle 
23&IS 240 BOC Group 
1263 12)8 Boots 
mrajjgl Bowaler 
2B750 290 BAe 
BAA 

5&5D 552 am Airway* 
464 British Gas 
175 177 BP 


626 616 Rlnoacente 

W IJT" 

SME 

Sole 
Stands 
Stef 


OCBC 050 060 Sanyo Elec 

oub sss £M snare 

OUE 750 775 Shlmazu 

Sembayrano 670 675 Sitinetsu Chetn 

Sterner! la 63S 650 Sony 

Slme Darby 276 275 SumliomaBk 

Si a 12X0 12X0 Sumitomo Chem 

SToraLand 6X0 645 Sumi Marine 

S' pare Press 610 820 SumHomo Metal 

9ng StefBnsMp £86 271 TelselCarp 

Straits Tradlne 2X5 2X9 Tatsho Marine 

UOB 6X0 683 Takeda Chem 


SToreLand 
I S' pare Press 


670 6121 Tore AniRIsp 


United Oversoaa 1X8 1X9 TDK 
Slralfi Times fed. : MfiU8 I Tellln 


142 2x2 Toiwo EtecPW 


moeefcnerwerke 13713750 British Sleel 


Brit Telecom 
BTR 

Bwrmoh Oil 
Cable wire 
CadDurvSch 
Charter Cons 
Comm union 
Caakaon 
N i& 35 Couriauids 
8H 00 Da tarty 
27620 276 De Beers 
24650 2<4 Dixons 

40! DriefantiHn 
3£ |36 Eurotunnel 
73850 738 F Isons 
349X0 M9 Gen ACC F 
U36406I950 GEC 


352 371 

1X0 156 


Montreal 


Alcan Aluminum 2SW 25* AGA 

Bank Mon (real 341* 33%. Alta Laval 

Bell Canada <1* 41k* Asea 

BombardlerA 151* IB* Astro -A 

Bombardier B im 16* Atlas Copco 
CO mblar lOV, 105* Electrolux B 

Cascades _ . 655 455 Ericsson 


555 

2X0 3X4 Beil Canada 

4*7 687 BombardlerA 

527 638 Bombardier B 

150 178 COmblar 

3X7 379 Cascades 


in 196 Dominion Text A W M Esscltc-A 


15 11.95 Donafuie 

176 172 MacMillan Bf 

SM 133 Mcmotec 

615 s.10 Nan Bk Canada 

451 626 Power Coro. 

5X2 350 Pray ipo_ . 

283 2JD Quebec Tit 


12}b l*b Handel 8bon ken 
IB* UWr Norsk Hydro 
8H Bib Procardia AF 
10 99* Saab- Sc ante 
I7>4 171* Sondvik 
llte 11V* SCA-A 

15 14 to 5-E.BonXen 


Totxxjn Print! no 
ToraylmL 

Stockholm 

278 270 YomaieW5ee 
aval 251 251 {jfcfcyf+K -JPER 

;A 492 497 

Copco 208 212 Prcyfoos : 1W0 

UlUX B 213 214 

on 201 202 

e>A 118 118 ■ ■ ■ ■— 

isbonkcn 128 131 TOfOlltO 

Uvrira iHinai « V> ull ~ 


Jamock 
Labatt 
LttlawCa 
Mackenzie 
Moanaintl A 
Marttime 
Mark Res 
MocLem Hunter 
Moison A 
Noma Ind A 
Noranda 
N arando r a rest 
Narcen Enenry 
Nova Cara 
Ottawa 
Paourln A 
PMcer Dome 
. Paoa Petrole u m 


25X1 

19X2 

Mar 

21X7 

2237 

21X4 

2239 


25J5 

20.15 

MOV 


22X2 

22X2 

22X7 


25X0 

20X5 

Jul 


22X0 

2233 




20X0 

Aug 

22X5 

22X5 

22X5 

22X0 

+X2 

25.10 

21X3 

Sea 

22X0 

22X5 

22X0 

2253 

+78 

2fV0 

21X8 

Oct 

37-AD 

2288 

32X5 

22X3 

+J3 



Dec 

22X5 



TUP 


22X5 

21X0 

Jon 

22X0 

23.15 

22X0 

21X7 


22X5 

20.10 

Mar 








May 




2370 

+70 

Est. Sales 


Pray. Sates 16174 




stow Hml- cents per Ib. .- -V » 

6770 88X0 070 8610 +lA»‘ j 

®7-2 0*4® Mcv 8870 8BX3 88.10 8838 +JS-- 1 

>695 65X7 Jul 8687 058 86X5 8654 +J>.< 

25* 82. 7X55 77M 72Jf5 ’ +■“! «*> ? 

“■40 6|75 Doc can 4630 <6 M 6857 +5»^ ,>n V 


Agi&wsarar. m & E H I 

J™ 35-50 Oct <1600 41600 4I20D 41570 +1JB 70.15 45.10 May " 

SIS ”” ^ fl«« fltJO flw 4JU0 + S Jl» XT' 

FjSiBf! w CM taM + 1 - 00 gtt Sates «no Prev.Sotes 610 


MXS Mar 0X0 69.17 6685 6690 i • 

« ™ S-S "V 0.w +x®«I j-J-- - - 

5 1 ?. „ Jul 6830 +.1C: SS . 


Livestock 



•UD gB HB -1X5 
S' .90 S7.00 87.50 — js 

S IS SS S- u -* 

8975 B9J5 89X0 —M 
W3B W ‘ ,S -** 
07 


Ett Sales 9X00 Prev.Sotes 6189 **, ’-. ' 1 

Prav. Day Open lnt. 46X27 up m -• *4L : 

HEATING OIL (NY ME} 

42X00 aol-cmts per aal L'V*.. * . 

S22 *H8 *pr 3470 53.10 54X0 54X0 -JJ.1 . 


»’* « ;:rf 


SI5 l f a ' r S- 25 035 SITS 51.70 +£}■ & .* ■■ 

'SSS J . U P 5- 1 ® 49.95 5050 •MO 1 ' £ ■' 

2-22 ^ ul i?-S soxo «xs sojo +J.; +r-s ■. 

85X7 49X0 A UP 30X0 5170 30X0 SLW +J5 - .■?« f • 


PWAGarp 

Quebec.Sturpean 


Quebec Sturo, 
Rayradt 
Renaissance 
Resets B 
Rothmans 


Royal Bank Can 
Royal TrustCD 


Sceptre Res 
Scott's Horn 
Seagram 
Sears Can 
Shall Can 
Sherritt Cardan 
SHLSwtemhs e 
Southern 



80X0 ea an en** 

7695 7775 7430 77JJ7 +X5 

74X5 75X7 74J0 74X7 +M 

75.10 7130 76*0 75X0 —.13 

75X0 7610 7573 75X0 —.10 

75X0 74X0 7575 73JD — JH 

Sates 18736 7i1 ° * M 

192 up 1X21 


9075 89 75 90X0 —77 

8830 0.90 077 —75 

87X0 MAO 86X5 —.12 

8685 B6JO 8660 +.13 

86X7 86X0 8SJS 
®SJH5 85.70 8170 —07 

86X5 8605 85.70 —.15 

*5.95 85X0 8557 —IB 

1X0 
64 


GOLD (COM EX] 

WOfray OC- dollars per troy az. 

£532 2S5 ^° r «A00 366X0 366X0 

44000 357X0 Apr 368X0 369X0 3070 

May 

Jvn 37740 mOO 370X0 

Aim 37630 0610 37+90 

Oct 37970 37970 37970 

Dec 382.10 382X0 380X0 

Feb 30X0 30X0 30J» 

AW 

Jim 

& 

Dec 

Prev.Sotes JBJOS 
lnt. 98X25 off 2X97 


JUI 4»x5 wjo +J6i 

MX7 <9X0 Aug 50X0 5170 50X0 3075 +J - ? '■ 

5s 5250 S3J0 S}JK 317,1 '-2. 1 ; 

™S2 3-22 ^ SUS 53X5 SU5 +JB • 

£2? 222 SJ?* 5425 s ^ 35 5475 5475 .+-§?- £.’ :1 ' 

JJS 22 9** SH3 3475 3530 +»e J-£ • 

68^® 5X40 Jm 55.10 S4--yi 55.10 we +X K . fe 1 

0X0 Feb 5470 5*3 3420 §£ ?£? 

_5X75 51X0 Mar 51X0 +*-. )V; i- 

Est. Sales 16035 Prev.Sotes 37X35 i . . 

Prav. Day Open lnt. 82X25 off 2779 . -^1 "72 ; : 

CRUDE OIL (NYME) - :+5 ' . 


X T*- ... 


ZjO Prav. Day Open Inf. 82725 off 2779 .VC r‘ 

—50 CRUDE OIL (NYME) - i& 

— Jg LMObbi^ donors per bW. * „• ; 

-^2 ^90 17<g Apr 19X5 19X5 1685 19X0 +24 . ■ • ' 

—*> 1MB May 1656 19.15 18X7 19.W +J4-V »£’ , 

— -fS 41-“ '*£ Ju " ’MS 18X0 1620 18J0 +J»v ;7‘ J • 

IfSS ■i ul ’M3 Wte 160 1665 +A» ‘ ; 

— ' * 16« *uo 1670 1640 18X5 W4D ♦« .“i, 

— 70 2872 1430 Sm 1828 18X5 1615 18X2 +20 ‘ 

— -10 28X0 17X< Oct 1127 18X5 1620 1655 +2f r - ^ - 

“-jo 1770 jtav 1635 its SS i*S +2 •, ' . 

22 ^ !5 4 ’ IS" 15^ 1-S'. I-A 
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HOGS(CME) 

30X00 Ibs^ cents per to. 

SIS SS? ***■ S58 SH9 51 0jo —.17 

57X0 <7.w Jim 57 JH 5775 5430 5647 —70 

54X7 4SJ0 Jut 5640 5435 5£JS SSH -JO 

5X5® 4690 AUB 5370 5X97 53X5 53S1 


4230 Oct as 4115 0X7 073 +77 ! E^-ScJes ISAM Prav.Soies 10733 


S S _IlJL L y t J. i M! J 24X0 1778 Jun 1651 II 

Slmtllhm-ptsoflOOpct. 22.11 17,90 Jul 1650 !6 jv .. . . 

JL29 91X6 Mar 9185 9190 9US 9186 —SP 2400 1625 Dec 18X5 1685 18X5 11X5 

S^KofiStiKM 

^3 fit ^ me «!. «. « «^s^uh.«ym B) 

u bik. ■J.?,.... *375 9875 5490 Av A4«l «« 


1775 JOT 18X0 1645 1640 18X5 +27- 1 'V . 

17 -» Feb SSJS 1660 IMS 16® +-|^+ .S* 

115 “Or 18X9 1BA3 1649 1BX3 +0^, 

'7-M Apr 1650 18X5 1658 18X8 +.»!_ i 

1729 Jun 1851 1651 1651 1651 +Xf, I'* } - 

17,90 Jul 1650 1150 18X0 16M +X6 .h'j 

1625 DM 18X5 1685 18X5 18X5 +-H ’ I ’ ‘ ■ 

1784 Prev.SatesMJis - - < 

kten Int7£6127 art 5X4* ' r; 


Toroolo Damn 
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Tratsaffa Util 
TramCda Pipe 
TrilanPIniA 
Trimoc 
Trizec A 

woomwiros us 


44X0 Dec 47X3 <775 <770 078 —.to 

«X0 Aar 45X0 4578 45X0 45X0 +X5 

078 Feb 0X2 


125 Est, Sates 9.979 Prav. Sates 12X25 

in« Prav. Day Opep lnt. 25.194 up 1X61 


PORK BE LUES (CME) 

EIXOO lbs.- rants per®. 

nxs 4970 Mar 6350 65X8 63X0 6195 — ,17 


Prav.Dav Open lnt. 0X11 off 464 
S TJLTEEASURY (COT) 

5100000 prin- Ptt & 32ndsof MB act 
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Sates ^ Pi^.^Si 481 ™ 1 "* 0 
Prav. Oav Open lnt. 98X44 up 275 


U43UUH8 (NYME) r. >.t- . 

42«0ooi- cents oer aal . tS. 

*875 SLSS Apr 64X8 «4Ql 617S 45L5B +S Spi. , 

V.M 55X5 May SS Sm Sf»5 S3 +1^- 1*2: ■ 


97.00 55X5 «toy S M 6U5 

«.« Jun SS 6170 39* S3 ff J .. 

JuJ 5870 59.70 076 075 +5 .. 

SS *"« “JO 57.70 5619 0JD + ^..-. i •; 

0X0 33.40 S«p 34X5 56GB 54X0 MJN -rl-<5 ■ 

66^ S97S Oct 52J5 5770 SJO 


02 a^HSHSS SI WSfcSQiSS Htt 
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72X0 5079 Jul 0X0 64X7 fas* ns a a 

»“ 51 -S Auo 61.10 42X0 61X0 6170 +X0 

f?«S f, 1 * g-S gw 0X0 58X0 —1.18 

61X8 5W Mar 0X8 SM 0X0 0X0 +J5 

Est. Salta 7.143 Prav.Soies 42S3 
Prav. Day Open lnt 9730 oft 164 


-lx, 

- to 
3'-. 


W-23 Mar 99-5 99-5 W-17 98-70 
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Est. Sales 19718 Prev. sales zrxtl 
Prav. Dav Open lnt. 7SJ37 oH» 


Est. Sales Prev. Sates 36013 

Prav. Day Open lnt. 0X0 off 4717 


SgP W-20 97-77 97-14 9M7 Zg 


Stock indexes 
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CXm Gator 
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Jeiirwll_ 1580 1558 
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Surveillance 
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SBC 
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1040 Iks trooa 
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JM8 gn COFFEE CINYCSan 
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ASIA/ PACIFIC 



By Weak Securities 


ZURICH — Union Bank of 
Switzerland, the country's largest 
capnercia] bank, announced Fri- 
day that weak securities markets 
depressed its consolidated net prof- 

ft bjr 93 percent in 1990. Bus it said 
the outlook for 1991 was brighter 
gpdjiamtained hs dividend. 

The bank also unveiled a new 
management structure designed to 
improve competitiveness. 

Net raofit fefl to 896.7 million 
| Swiss francs (5677 mflHon) in the 
,r latest year from 988.8 million 
francs in 1989. Assets rose 8.1 per- 
cent to 234 billion francs. 

He bank proposed to keep its 
drodcad imchanged at 135 francs a 
beano- share “because the outlook 
to 1991 is considered positive.'" 

Robert Stnder, president of the 
bank's executive board, raid the 
1990 results war influenced by the 
u coUsider8bly higher value” of the 
franc against other currencies. Hie 
sajd this put downward pressure on 
SwhB 'franc securities “while the 
lackluster performance of the secu- 


Analysts said the 1990 results 
we broadly as expected. The 
banrsbearer shares closed at3330 

francs on the Zurich bourse, up 
from 3,290 at the opening but down 
from 3,380 Thursday. 

UBS announced a new regional 
m a n a ge ment structure to 

.delegate responsibility, give top 
management more time for sirate- 
• gjc thinking and stimulate expan- 
sion of forogn business. 

Five separate regions — Switzer- 
land, Europe, North America, Ja- 
pan and East Asia — wffl be creat- 
ed on Juiy.l. Other countries will 
report directly to group manage- 
ment in Zo rich , 

UBS disclosed more about its 
off-balance sheet operations ihn^ 
before and reported a sharp in- 
crease in demand for newer finan- 
cial instruments Kl»» f u t u res. 

The bank confirmed that its 
UBS/ Phillips & Drew stockbrok- 
ing operation in London is still in 
the red. (APt geatai AFP) 
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Kotani Is Charged 
With Extortion 


Agence Fronce-Presse 

TOKYO — Mitsuinro Kotani, 
the central figure in several Japa- 
nese stock scandals, was arrested 
Friday on charges of extorting 
some 30 billion yen ($227 million) 
from Japan’s second-hugest sew- 
ing-machine maker, police sources 
said. 

Mr. Kotani, 53, the chief repre- 
sentative of speculative investment 
group Koshin Co„ allegedly black- 
mailed Janome Sewing Machine 
Co. mto lending him 29.67 billion 
yen in 1989, the sources said. 

It was the second arrest for Mr. 
Kotani in Less than a year. Last 
July, be was arrested on suspicion 
of fnarripnlflttng the shares m the 
hold chain Ftgita Tourist Enter- 
prises Co. 

He pleaded not guilty to those 
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mctals plunged 19.1 percent to 881 
1 francs last year. The securi- 
1 results reflected the decline in 
markets stemming from 
the Gulf crisis. 

The weakness in securities, com- 
bined with a deterioration in lend- 
ing margins caused by high short- 
term Swiss interest rates, has 
pressured results at all major Swiss 
hanfe ‘and led several to cut costs. 

DBS announced a hiring freeze 
in .September, while Swiss Bank 
Coqx announced plans m Decem- 
ber to dindnat e 500 jobs. 

Jtfr. Stnder was optimistic for the 
current year, however. 

^Compared with the 1990 re- 
sults, our budget for 1991 looks 
tnjjy ambitious,” he said. 


Rouen 

AMSTERDAM — Heineken 
NV, Europe's biggest brewer, re- 
ported Friday that its net profit 
rose 12 percent to 36S.7 nmfion 
gmldecs GK213 million). 

Profits rose as a result of higher 
selling prices and higher sales vol- 
umes both in Europe — where beer 
sales were boosted by a heat wave 
last summer — and in overseas 
markets. 

of excise duties d&- 
refiecting the growing im- 
of Hemeken’s kjw-alco- 


Buddo- beer and its range of 
soft drinks. 

The profit increase was in line 
with investment analysts' forecasts, 
which, ranged from 361 mfl1i<tn to 
377 milli on guilders before tax. 


“After three years of flat earn- 
ings up to 1988 and extensive reor- 
in southern Eur ope, 
seem to be back on course," 
Roel Goctskens of brokers Van 
Meer James Capd in Amsterdam. 

But Heineken disappointed 
some analysts by leaving its divi- 
dend unchanged at 3.50 guildas a 
share. Many analysts had been ex- 
pecting an increase to 3.75 guDdexs. 

The results were announced after 
(he stock market dosed. Earlier, 
H eineken shares had dosed at 
14530 guilders, up 30 cents on the 
day, in expectation of higher earn- 
ings and a dividend increase. 

The company’s net profit, which 
amounted to 1 139 guilders a share, 
compared with a profit of 3253 


million guilders or 10.14 guilders a 
share in 1989. 

Sales rose 5 percent to 831 bO- 
hon guilders from 732 btDioa. 

In September, Heineken said un- 
seasonably warm weather was an 
important factor behind its 173 
percent rise in first-half net profit 
to 165.4 millio n guilders. 

Analysts also say Hemeken’s re- 
structuring in southern Europe 
over die 
bearing fiuh. 

El AguQa, tire Spanish brewer 
owned 513 potent by Heinekm, 
said in February that its operating 
it virtually doubled to 635 mil- 
pesetas ($6.7 mQHon) on an 11 
percent rise m sales to 43.7 billion 
pesetas. 


On Friday, police sources said 
that in 1989, when he was the larg- 
est single shareholder of Janome, 
Mr. Kotani allegedly threatened to 
sell his 25 percent interest in the 
company to gangsters if Janome 
did not make him the loan. 

Janome, at the time under (he 
leadership of President Satoru 
Morita and Vice President Hiroshi 
Saito, borrowed from banks to 
meet Mr. Kotanfs demand, the 
sources said. The two men resigned 
in January. 

Speculator 'groups such as Mr. 
Kotanfs Kosmn, many of which 
borrow for speculative property 
deals and plow profits into shares, 
have long been a feature of Japan's 

ytnrif ragr lrrtc 

But Mr. Kotani and his group 
have consistently surfaced in con- 
nection with recent stock scandals 
in Japan. 

In January, Toshiyuki Inamora, 
a lawmaker of tire ruling Liberal 
Donocratic Party, resigned after 
being accused of evading income 
taxes on profits of some 3 billion 


Toyota Forges 
Link to Merrill 

Agence France- Prase 

TOKYO — Toyota Motor 
Crap, said Friday that H has 
acquired 40 percent of a Japa- 
nese subsidiary of Merrill 
Lynch & Co. to boost its fund 
management activities. 

The automaker's Toyota Fi- 
nance Corp M which specializes 
in the group’s financing activi- 
ties, paid 93 million yen 
($703,000) fra- 40 parent of 
Merrill Lynch International 
Capital Management Co. 

Toyota made tire invest- 
ment to gain “more experience 
in assets management m inter- 
national finance markets,” a 
Toyota spokesman said. 
Toyota picked Merrill Lynch 
because of tire close and long- 
standing ties between tire two 
firms, he said. Merrill has or- 
ganized share i poiftf a nd other 
placements for Toyota. 


yen from stock transactions chan- 
neled through Koshin in between 
1986 and 1988. 

On Thursday, Janome said that 
it was seeking control of an aerial- 
surveyor, Koknsai Kogyo Co n in a 
bid to recover some shares pledged 
to it as payment for a debt. 

Police in July accused Mr. Ko- 
tani of manipulating Fujila stock in 
order to raise cash to pay debts that 
his company owed to KokusaL 

Mr. Kotani marked his debut as 
a stock speculator in 1984 by cor- 
nering tire shares of a small elec- 
tronics firm. 

Not long after, he joined then- 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone’s private political fund-raising 
organization. 
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1990 
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1990 
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1991 

Exchange 

Index 

Friday 

Close 

Prev, 

Close 

% 

Change 

Hong Kong 

Hang Seng 

3552.37 

3552.14 

+0.01 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

1462*98 

1459.57 

+0.23 

Sydney 

All Ordinaries 

1395.20 

1405.60 

-0.74 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

25881.57 

26409.22 

-2.00 

Kuala Lumpur Composite 

559.51 

562.40 

•0.51 

Bangkok 

BookCiub 

699.07 

680.32 

+i76 

Seoul 

Composite Stock 

CIoscnJ 

675.57 

- 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

4955^3 

5033.37 

-1.55 

Manila 

Composite 

962.56 

983.03 

-2.08 

Jakarta 

Stock Index 

NJL 

391.33 

- 

New Zealand 

Barclays 

1343.36 

1365.59 

>1.63 

Bombay 

National Index 

607.35 

607.35 

Unch. 
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San Miguel Profit Falls 
Despite Sales Increase 


Compiled by Our St off From Dispaicha 

MANILA — The brewer San 
Miguel Carp, reported cm Fridays 
26 percent drop in profit for 1990 

a te higher sales, but said 1991 
. be better with the apparent 
end of the Gulf war. 

Government-controlled San Mi- 
guel, the largest manufacturer in 
the Philippines, said consolidated 
net profit in 1990 Tefi to 1.8 billion 
pesos ($65 million). 

This was despite a 19 percent 
increase in consolidated net sales to 
43.8 billion pesos. 

Company officials attributed tire 
fall in profit to increased interest 


!>' . 

Nokia Earnings 'Unsatisfactory’ 


Reuters 

'•HELSINKI — Oy Nokia AB, 
t He - Finnish electronics and indus- 
trial group, reprated Friday that its 
pretax profit jose nearly 18 percent 
mT990, but it said results remained 
unsatisfactory. 

The company also said that an 
economic downtarn in northern 
Emppc, changes in the Soviet econ- 
omy and the Gulf war cast a shad- 
ow over -1991. It made no detailed 
forecast for the c ur rent year. 
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1989. Fammg g per share rase 25 
percent to 5.47 markka from 436. 

Sales declined 23 percent to 
22.13 bOKacx markka from 2230 

hiTHon marklnL 

4 Nokia has beat strugglmg to 


nwmag e a rapid expansion mto 
electronics businesses that was 
charted by hs fanner chief execu- 
tive, Kari A-O. Kairamo, vrito cran- 
nritted sukade in December 1988. 
itc tire latest rebotmd, pretax 
it remains well below tire 132 
nrarklra recorded in 1987. 

“There is an improvement,” said 
Ofii-Fekka Kallasvuo, senior vice 
president/finance, but he added 
that the resuhs “are not yet at a 
satisfactray levd.” 
u Opaafingpr^t inNokii’s efi»- 
trrancs business groims more than 
doubled to 522 minion markka 
“from 230 mflUan- The grrarns ao- 
counted far 68 percent of sales. 

■ .Consumer electronics sales rose 
to 6.40 billion markka from 538 
MHon. There was a positive return 


on assets but profitability was only 
fair, die company said. 

Nokia said the improvement re- 
flected a good market situation, es- 
pecially in Germany, and sras tak- 
en to improve produrts, production 
and cost structures. 

Nokia Data, the focus of some 
analysts’ concern before the results, 
had an operating loss, the company 
said. Sales fell to 4.89 bOfirai mark- 
ka from 5.11 billion as lower sales 
in Finland and Sweden were not 
i offset by. a more than 20 percent 
k increase in central Eun^ 

Nokia Mobile Phones sales grew 
33 percent to .233 trillion markka. 
Profitability improved markedly 
and was satisfactory, Nokia said. 

Nokia Telecommunications 
sales rose 16 percent to 23 billion 
and profitability was called good. 


Porsche Profit, 
Exports Decline 

Reuters 

STUTTGART — Porsche 
AG said Friday that pretax 
profit fell 13 percent in its first 
naif as a drop in exports cf its 
sports cars more than offset 
higher sales at home. 

Pretax profit in the six 
months ended Jan. 31 fdl to 65 
milliOD Deutsche marks ($42.7 
million) from 75 million DM a 
year earlier. Sales edged up 
less thaoi 1 percent to 1.47 bu- 
Han DM from 1.46 bafiion. 

Overall car deliveries 
slipped to 14,078 in tire first 
hauf from 15,299 a year earlier. 

Domestic deliveries rose to 
4,225 cars from 3,957. 


Japan’s Inflation Near 10-Year High 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatdta 

TOKYO — Japanese consumer 
price inflation shot up to 43 per- 
cent in January, the highest level in 
nearly 10 years, but there are signs 
that the recent spike in prices may 
have peaked, officials smd Friday. 

The government also reported 
that rmonployment dipped to a 10- 
month low of 2 percent m January, 
reflecting steady growth and a tight 
labor market, but economists said 
further declines aren’t Hkdy. 

The Management and Coordina- 
tion Agency said consumer prices 
nationwide rose 03 percent in Jan- 
uary from Decemba and were up 
43 percent from January 1990. Hu 
year-on-year increase, fueled by 
sharp rises in heating and fresh- 
food costs, was the biggest since a 
rise of 43 percent in June 1981. 


But consumer prices in Tokyo, a 
leading indicator of nationwide in- 
flation, fell 0.3 percent in February 
from January and woe up 33 per- 
cent from a year earlier, tire govern- 
ment said. The annual rate was 
down from 43 percent in January. 

The figures indicate that Tokyo 
consumer prices have peaked and 
are heading in a favorable direc- 
tion, an official at tire Economic 
Planning Agency said. Further- 
more, consumer prices for oO prod- 
ucts have been falling since Janu- 
ary, and further declines are 
expected, the official said. 

The Management and Coordinar 
also reported that die 
it rate was 2 percent 
in January, matching a 10-year low 
set in March 1990 and down from 
2.1 percent in December. 


Noboyoshi Saji, an economist at 
Nikko Research Center, predicted 
the labor market would r emain 
light but said the jobless rate 
wouldn’t fall below 2 percent 
quickly. He and other economists 
said manufacturers are more likely 
to adjust inventory than to increase 
production. 

Still, economists said a severe 
labor shortage in sendees would 
keep joblessness low and maintain 
upward pressure on wages. In the 
annual spring wage talks in April, 
workers are expected to win aver- 
age pay rises of 5.9 percent. 

“The Bank of Japan will watch 
closely the coming wage negotia- 
tions and April Tokyo CPI before 
deciding to change its credit 
stance," one economist said. 

(AFP, Reuters, UPI) 


expenses and a decrease in nonre- 
curring income, like sales of San 
Miguel’s shares in other compa- 
nies. 

They said that the results reflect- 
ed the general Philippine slowdown 
in 1990, when economic growth 
was halved to 3 percent 

The company's senior vice presi- 
dent and chief financial officer, 
Delfin Gonzales, said the company 
was pushing ahead with a 3 billion- 
peso expansion and modernization 
in 1991. 

ly the second part of this year, 
we will start seeing positive signals 
for tire economy," be said at a news 
conference Friday. 

He cited tire apparent end of the 
Gulf war and lower oil prices. 

“Areas outside Metro Manila 
will lead the growth.” be said, ril- 
ing the central Yisayas islands, 
where the country^ second-largest 
city, Cebu, is showing faster growth 
than the capital. 

But Mr. Gonzales was cautious 
about San Miguel's prospects. 
“There’s still so much uncertainty ” 
he said. “We see the light at the end 
of the tunneL We really still don’t 
know how far we are from the end 
of the tunneL” 

He added that increased beer 
taxes would also continue to ham- 
per sales this year. 

Tans on beer rose to 50 percent 
in 1990 from 37 percent. 

The rest is spread out among 
poultry and dairy products, aqua- 
culture, ice cream, packaging, soft 
drinks and other beverages. 

San Miguel added that higher 
fuel-oil 
income 
past year. 


and wages eroded 
operations during the 
(AFP, Reuters) 


NYSE 

Rridfly'w Cloning 

‘'Tables indude the nationwide prices up to 
Ihe dosing on Wail Street and do not reflect 
late tradeaSsawhere. Via The Associated Press 
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South Korean Prices Rise 
At Fastest Bate Since ’80 


Agence France-Presse 

SEOUL — Sooth Korea posted 
its highest two-month inflation rate 
in 10 yean in January and Febru- 
ary, but the price increases showed 
signs of abating, the Economic 
Planning Board said Friday. 

It said that consumer prices were 
estimated to have risen 1.4 percent 
in February following all percent 
rise in January, fra an overall in- 
crease of 3.5 percent 

In 1980, when South Korea was 
embroiled in political turmoil, con- 
sumer prices rose 8.9 percent over 
two months. 

Wholesale prices went up OJ 
percent this February for an overall 
increase of 12 permit in tire first 
two months, but fdl 0.3 percent 
between Feb. 15 and Feb. 25. 

Rising cons um e r prices threaten 
tire government’s dove to hold this 
year’s inflation rate at between 8 
and 9 percent. 

Officials said there were seasonal 
factors, including the rise of agri- 
culture and fisheries prices, but 
that prices would eratmQy stabi- 
lize for the rest of tire year. 

Agriculture products rose 25 
percent and fisheries products 
soared 4.1 percent. 


The upward adjustment of pub- 
lic utility charges in eariy January 
and an increase in service charges 
and rents were also Named for the 
price increase. 

The officials also pointed out 
that prices of imports had fallen an 
average 4 3 percent tins year. 

Tire cease-fire in tire Golf and 
the subsequent decrease in oil 
prices, coupled with strong govern- 
ment efforts to hold down service 
charges and wages, will lead to 
price stability, they said. 

The government research body, 
tire Korea Development Institute, 
was less optimistic. 

In a report Friday, it predicted 
consumer prices would rise 92 per- 
cent this year and wholesale prices 
would go up 82 percent 

It recommended that the govern- 
ment refrain from spending, in- 
crease imports to ease shortages 
and prevent speculation in proper- 
ties to curb inflation. 

It also said South Korea’s econo- 
my would grow 7.4 percent this 
year, down from last year’s perfor- 
mance of 9.7 percent and that the 
current-account deficit would be 

$32 billion, up from last year’s $1.7 
billion. 


COMPANY RESULTS 


MALAYSIA: Policy Tempered 

(Continued from first finance page) 
government would draw up a re- 
vised economic policy because a 
consultative council representing 
all major ethnic groups, including 
opposition parties, had been un- 
able to reach consensus on recom- 
mendations. 

He said Friday that no one op- 
posed the economic policy’s objec- 
tive of eradicating dire poverty 
whercverit existed in Malaysia “re- 
gardless of race." 

A second key dement of the pro- 
gram, “that of removing the identi- 
fication of race with major eco- 
nomic function, is also acceptable 
except that somehow it is thought 
possible to achieve this without any 
shuffling of position.” 

Mr. Mahathir said that rapid 
economic growth driven by the pri- 
vate sector and investment would 
be encouraged by intensifying de- 
regulation, privatization and man- 
power training. 

This would ensure that the aspi- 
rations of all races in Malayan 
could be fulfilled, he added. 

Foreign investors, who had to 
divest in the initial years erf the 
economic policy to make room for 
Malays, are anxiously awaiting tire 
post-1990 policy. 

In an obvious assurance, Mr. 

Mahathir said that the government 
would continue to promote invest- 
ment from overseas because it was 
essential for Malaysia’s accelerated 
industrialization drive. 


“We will not abandon a winning 
strategy, but we will fine-tune it to 
ensure that measures are in place so 
that Malaysia maximizes the net 
benefit from the inflow of foreign 
investment” 

The working paper, which was 
presented Thursday to a dosed ses- 
sion of a newly formed Malaysian 
Business Council, set an ambitious 
target of making national income 
eight times larger by 2020. 

However, economists expressed 
skepticism about prospects for 
achieving such speedy progress, al- 
though they stud growth in re- 
source-rich Malaysia was likdv to 
continue outpacing economic' ex- 
pansion in most other nations. 

The program outlined by Mr. 
Mahatlur is "a balancing act be- 
tween economic growth and social 
justice” that will be difficult to 
achieve, said Kamal Salih, execu- 
tive director of the Malaysian Insti- 
tute of Economic Research. 

The Malaysian economy ex- 
panded by 95 percent in 1990 aftei 
adjustment for inflation, but is offi- 
cially forecast to slow to under 8 
percent in 1991. 

Malaysia's annual average rate 
of growth for the 1980s was 5.9 
percent. To achieve the target set 
by Mr. Mahathir, growth would 
have to average about 7 percent 
annually in real terms over the next 
30 years. 


Revenue and profits or 
losses. In rnBHons, are in 
local currencies unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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TRADE: U.S*"China Ties at Risk 


(Continued from first finance page) 

Stales’s third biggest, after those 
with Japan and Taiwan. By some 
estimates the deficit with China 
this year will soar 10 more than $15 
biHioo, exceeded only by Japan’s. 

American imports from China 
include clothing, toys and shoes — 
the value of footwear imported 
from China was running more than 
double the pace for 1989, according 
to figures for the first nine months 
of 1990. But while American im- 
ports were increasing sharply, 
American sales to China dropped 
sharply, from $5.8 bfllirai in 1989 to 
$4.8 billion in 1990. 

This trade imbalance, coupled 
with crauinmsg indignation in the 
United States at die Chinese hu- 
man rights situation, is expected to 
lead to another effort on Capitol 
Hxl] this year to withdraw China ’s 
most favored nation trade status. 
The effort failed last year, after 
strong efforts by the Bush adminis- 
tration to quash it 

Most favored nation status is the 


single highest profile issue likely to 
emerge in coming mouths, execu- 
tives say, and in the end most be- 
lieve that it will probably be sus- 
tained after a fight. But they do not 
rule out the chance that it will be 
revoked, and that this would cause 
a sharp drop in Chinese exports to 
the United States, Chinese retalia- 
tion, and a major chill between 
Washington and Beijing. 

Another trade issue now under 
'ouation is intellectual property 
its, which was the foots of Mr. 
— issey*s talks with the Chinese 
during the last two days. China has 
always ignored copyrights, to the 
point that pirated copies of Presi- 
dent George Bush's autobiography 
are available from a number of dif- 
ferent Chinese publishers. 

U.S. software manufacturers es- 
timate that pirated software in Chi- 
na may cost them 5400 minion a 
year in lost soles. Mr. Massey said 
that the piracy problem in Qima 
was among the most serious in the 
world. 


I m. OT-ftpk. 
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. Tounsm Looks to Get Back on Track 


* The cease-fire announced Thursday can only bode well for the travel industry. 

- c ^ ia ^ en S es posed during the first weeks of 1991 will have forced the 
- business to demonstrate its resilience and strength. 

r Canary Islands, where, but it could hardly be surge. January is the peak time fox 

+ "''Kir?*?® 8 ? Sen . e ? al several blamed far the entire drop in reser- bookings. People are still thinking 

" ?“^“ estma1 ?° ns ’ « might be a various as compared with the same holidays. But it will be gradually, 

- > rcar - travelers reluctant to period last year. Geoffrey Lipman, over time, that we will return to the 

— Ou 0 . ff.* 0 s^tsitive places president of the London-based prewar level We are confident it 

- - l ^^nw to take a holiday World Travel & Tourism Council, will come back. All the financial 

- ^ ec ? tun “?6 d*®? at_ says the industry has been hit by a indicators are very, very good.” 

' , to these alteratives. “triple 'whammy” : war, rising ener- Francis Boulanger of the SNCF, 

, / Bntish -travelers^ Australia gy costs and recession — particular- the French national railway, says 

■1 . raxiam high on ly in Britain and the United States, trains have been increasingly popu- 

... Jrr. -*■ Afnca, ironical- He believes the latter is the biggest lar with businessmen. Second-class 

. - ljl, is emerging from its too-hot-to- , factor. passenger numbers are down shght- 

: . s ^ atus - ' . Mr. Lip-man says: “The accumn- ly, but first-class and most intema- 

Abundant snows in the Alps lated gloom and dn«m may not be tiotnal routes are up. 

have drawn big crowds after three warranted. I'm more upbeat for the • Among those whose vacations 


V . Business is gradually 
r returning to normal 

*■ nearly snowless winters. As Con- 
J t stance Nora of Club Mfcditerranifee 
.* puts it, “Fortunately, wedon’t have 

- ’ .ail the catastrophes at the same 

- /time.” 

U.S. domestic travel and intra- 

- /' European travel are expected to be 
~ ‘ relatively strong this year, with Eu- 
~ ■ rqpean rail lines reaping the bene- 
-- fite of lighter air travd. 

: Totir operators whose resources 
enable them to take a global view 
; . have emphasized alternative desti- 
f nations, some have used the hiatus 
> r for staff training or program expan- 
«■ sions that were put off in the huriy- 

- burly pf busSer years. 

Travel professionals, proclaiming 
- ' their mdustiy the world’s biggest 

- Jopce airlines, hotels, souvenirs, res* 

■— -* tauranty andrihe like arie counted; *• 
^TTiavefaith In '-the ultimate recovery • 
2 oRourism and its essentialness to 

+ ■ -modarh Hfe. 

hi the Gulf focused would 
* attention on who was not traveling 


where, but it could hardly be 
blamed-for the entire drop in reser- 
vations as compared with the same 
period last year. Geoffrey Lipman, 
president of the London-based 
World Travel & Tourism Council, 
says the mdustiy has been hit by a 
“triple whammy”: war, rising ener- 
gy costs and recession — particular- 
ly in Britain and the United States. 
He believes the latter is the biggest 
factor. 

Mr. Lipman says: “The accumu- 
lated gloom and doom may not be 
warranted. Fm more upbeat for the 
short term. Fundameritafiy, my 
view is that the long torn is good.** 

JQrgen AumflBer, American Ex- 
press president for Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa, says the 
jwhtical and economic impact has 
been d i ffere nt for the three main 
sectors: business travel, American 
and Japanese trips to Europe, and 
E u ropean travel within Europe or 
overseas. 

Security concerns prompted 
same companies to restrict employ- 
ee travel, but business is gradually 
returning to normal. “Most busi- 
ness deals are ' relationship deals,” 
he says. 

In any case, the setback is expect- 
ed to be temporary. “Even before 
the cease-fire, global travel was be- 
griming to rebound,” ML AumflUer 
paints oat. “We fully expect there 
to be a major resurgence of travel 
around the world.” 

• In London, Alison Smith of the 
Thomas Code agency confixns this 
upswing. “There’s been an in- 
creased levd of interest in onr shops 
in the last three to four days,” she- 
says. However, die adds: “Wc are 
not expecting to .have a sudden 


surges. January is the peak time for 
bookings. People are still thinking 
holidays. But it will be gradually, 
over time, that we will return to the 
prewar level We are confident it 
will come back. AH the financial 
indicators are very, very good.” 

Francis Boulanger of the SNCF, 
the French national railway, says 
trams have been increasingly popu- 
lar with businessmen. Second-class 
passenger numbers are down slight- 
ly, but first-dass and most interna- 
tional routes are up. 

■ Among those whose vacations 
were canceled by tour operators, 83 
percent rebooted for other destina- 
tions, he says. Top choices were 
Spain, the Canary Islands, Majorca 
and the Caribbean! Long-hanl pref- 
erences are Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, the Seychelles 
and India. Europe’s major dries 
continue to attract British travelers. 

Jacques Maillot, head of Nou- 
velles Frontifcres in France, says 
that, while reservations for Egypt 
were cut in half, those for the Antil- 
les rose 35 percent Far Eastern 
destinations such as Bangkok have 
remained strong. 

drib M6diterran6e’s Mrs. Nora 
says ski resorts are foil and demand 
is strong far the Bahamas, Mexico 
and Senegal, compensating for 
en^ty beds m Israel, Egypt Moroc- 
co and Tunisia. 

Maria Jeanroy of the Portuguese 
tourism office says travel to Portu- 
gal is still climbing- Total tourism 
from January through October 
1990 rose 12 percent 

Cormne Picaut of the French 
Antilles tourism office says that res- 
ervations are up from last year for 
Guadaloupe and Martinique. 


“Airline Support More Crucial Than Ever 


Gunter O. Eser, director-general of the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion,’ stresses the need for long-term investment in this vital sector. 

’ Ffcw people will need rao nin d m g of 
jtbc present plight of the air txans- 
r port industry. Fina nc ially weaker 
carriers are in danger of going out' 
of business; fmandally strong carri- 
ers ate seeing profits disappear. 

. The IATA carriers, havmg made 
modest but c onsistent profits in five 
out of the six years up to 1989, lost - - 
7S2 billion on their international 
/scheduled services in 1990. We can- 
1 not hazard a guess as to the result 
for 1991. But we do know that in 

Jfifauary alone, the earners lost ova? .... , ,, - — *** — : — -r 

$1 bJffiom in revenue. — including airline passengers. lines, tounsm offices an< 

' Even before the Gulf start- Let us look more closely at that governments in order to reassui 
-ed in eariy August increased labor, loss of revenue during January, currently reluctant clientele, pea 

fuel, mtoest and insurance costs Last year, about 300 mfflion people haps at the same time suggest^ 

-had made their mark At the end of traveled on international an: ser- for example, that the 70 millio 

Aiinust. the airimes were paying 50 vices. Another 900 miDian used do- who actually traveled by air in Jai 

t e ■- mMtic services. nrincxoallv in the uarv made the correct decisioi 


percent mare for their aviation fuel 
than they had been paying a year 
before. By October, fuel prices in 


; oenne. oy ~ “ 

anany areas had doubled. Before the 
''crisis started, fuel accounted' far 
'.about 15 percent of tota l opera ting 
/costs, so many, carriers 'were oom- 
-templating at least 15-per cent high- 
’■er costs from that one source. 

> There weresoon other sources of 
'Cost increase. In the last mont hs of 
1990, the war-riridnsurari cemarke^ 
jousavdy increased the preminxm 
-in a newly defined war-risk area. 
This cost , the industry ai least an 
extra $200 milli on up to the e nd of 
1990. By December, airimes were 
.paying up. tb $125,000 extra for 
/each visit to cities such as Bahrain 
or Td. Aviv. They were burning 
more fuel and taking more time m 


LUC flUUUW 

■ex across it on their way fro** 1 
Europe to. Southeast Asi * Tbm the 


outbreak of nosanues mi 
Sanctioned threats to Western mtear- 
ests resulted, in enhan ced security 
provisions — and more cost. 

In the meantime* exude oilpnees 
have fallen to pre-August ^.lev- 
el s. However, avialjon kerosene 

paces jemain. 40 percent to. 120 
percent higher, depending on where 
thefud is purchased, than they 
were before the crisis started. 

It should cause no surprise that 
airlines have asked for specific and 
temporary help, such 
meats* paying st- 

ance premiums and the ■«**» 
ritv cSSTThe airimes beheve that 
foW^nts should .bear aO^. 
lost of protecting : aD. its citizens 


— including airline passengers. 

Let us look more closely at that 

loss of revenue during January. 
Last year, about 300 nnlLion people 
traveled on international air ser- 
vices. Another 900 million used do- 
mestic services, principally in the 
United States and the Soviet 
. Union. Repeats from member air- 
lines of IATA — which operate 
more than 95 percent of interna- 
tional scheduled services worldwide 

— indicate a 12-pezcent falling off 
in traffic for the month of January. 
Normal passenger demand in Janu- 
ary would be about 80 millio n. It is 
th ere fore quite possible that 10. mil- 
lion people who might have flown 
in January did not do so. The fact 
that some 70 million people did fly 
could not possibly prevent further 
■airfine losses. 

We have to remember that pas- 
senger demand was still incre as i n g 
jtt the rate of 5 percent annually 
right up until the eariy week s of 
January, and the airlines were pro- 

• * !-■ .V. ' m flMW. 


sary to meet that demand. Airlines 
must fill a certain critical percent- 
age of then seats in order to cover 
costs. If they fill more, than -that 
proportion, they make money. If 
they fill less, they are in trouble. 

The airline industry is by no 
the only sector suffering. An 
even larger warld econoimc actrvity 
— travd. «ud tourism, both interna- 
tional and domestic — is being hit 
to an unprecedented degree by peo- 
ple’s reluctance to travel, by cancel 
l atifOTg and delayed bookings* 

The size of the activity #ves the 
tnossaxe of the economic catastro- 
phe faefaig- the entrepreneurs and 
employees who work m travel and 
♦•/Miriam The total of wOTid travel 
and tourism receipts is 'about $2 
trillion’ annually, and the industry 


employs more than 100 million peo- 
ple. This economic activity was cre- 
ated largely in the last 40 years, 
through a combination of tedmo- 
logical excellence and popular de- 
mand. It has become part of peo- 
. pie’s lives. If it suffers from 
prolonged recession, then so does 
the whole world. 

What is to be done? The problem 
has to be tackled on two fronts. 
First, I suggest a massive and coor- 
dinated increase in travel and tour- 
ism promotion on the part of air- 
lines, tourism offices and 
governments in order to reassure 
currently reluctant clientele, per- 
haps at the same time suggesting, 
for example, that the 70 million 
who actually traveled by air in Jan- 
uary made the correct decision. 
Governments in- particular should 
be called upon to increase substan- 
tially their tourist promotion funds 
until the business recovers. 

For the longer term, too, a coor- 
dinated approach is required. Here, 
my focus must be on the air trans- 
port industry itself, but everyone 
with a stake m the long-term health 
of the travel and tourism industry 
should join in. The air transport 
mdustiy is running out of airport 
and air navigation capacity. The 
normal state of affairs at Europe’s 
airports these days is congestion 
and delay, caused primarily ]by too 
little air traffic control organization 
and investment in the past, but also 
by inadequate ground investment 
at certain airports. Assume a re- 

nifvmtiArt Af v nA/^ ae t ow frro ffir- 


growth in Europe — some 6 percent 
to 7 percent per year. If nothing is 
done beyond completing current in- 
frastructure plans, then by the year 
2000, the annual economic losses 
from congestion w21 be greater than 
the total cost of patting things right. 

Does the political win exist to do 
what needs to be done? One reason 
that Europe has inadequate infra- 
structure is that, in past recessions, 
governments have taken the tempo- 
rary slackening of demand as an 
excuse to delay necessary invest- 
ment. What an imaginative move it 
would be to increase investment, a 
move which would both be counter- 
cyclical and give the industry- a 
chance to fully realize its strong 
long-term potential. 

GQnterO- Eser 
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Some current travelers* havens (clockwise from top left): the Alps, Portugal, Senegal and the Antilles. 


American and Japanese tourism 
may be harder hit, from both direc- 
tions. Japanese Hbtrfs and airlmttg 
faced thousands of cancellations, 
primarily from business customers, 
during tiie first weeks of the year. 
Meanwhile, Japanese business and 
pleasure travel has declined. Co- 
rinne Forgerit of Voyageurs au Jar 
pan, Paris, says many Japanese cus- 
tomers have been buying one-way 
ticke ts from Europe rack to Japan, 
or travding from Japan only to Ko- 
rea or Hong Kong. 

The U-S. Commerce Depart- 
ment’s report on travel to the Unit- 
ed States freon Europe and Japan 
revealed declines of 21 to 60 percent 


or more for nearly three-fourths of 
the agencies polled. 

Yvre L’Egiise of Travel’AM in 
Paris says his agency’s European 
clients have been less reluctant to 
-visit their perennial U.S. favorites 
— New York, the national parks 
and Florida — than Americans 
seem to have been to come to Eu- 
rope. If U.S. domestic travel proves 
strong, there may even be some 
competition for hotel space, he 
says. 

Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, Israel, 
Cyprus and other Mediterranean 
destinations have suffered more. At 
a major Moroccan hotel chain, sales 
fell by 30 to 50 percent, a harsh 


reality for communities dependent 
on tourism. 

Cyprus has taken a feisty ap- 
proach. President George Vassiliou 
announced a 10-percent discount 
on hotel rates for package tours and 
an increase in promotional funds 
from 3.5 million to 5 million Cyprus 
pounds ($1 1.5 million). 

Predicting when and how quickly 
the industry will fully recover re- 
mains problematic, however. AH 
the same, travel professionals ex- 
press confidence in the underlying 
strength of the world’s biggest in- 
dustry. 

Barbara A. Borst 



ITB Berlin 1991 

International Tourism Exchange March 2-7 


The ITB was launched in 1966 with nine ex- 
hibitors and 250 trade visitors, mostly from 
the domestic market 


'The world torfnsm fair. 


UNPARALLELED GROWTH 




In 1991, with over 3,000 exhibitors from all 
continents and more than 30,000trade visi- 
tors, the 25th ITB Berlin is the leading world 
fair for the international tourist industry - 
and it is still growing. 

Growth rates have been well in excess 
of 100 % over the past ten years alone: 

198% More display space 
337% More exhibitors overall 
457 % More foreign exhibitors * 

151 % More countries and territories 
represented a , 

271% More trade visitors 


Make the most of the 
world's tourism fair to 
boost your business and 
your worldwide contacts. 

The 25th ITB Berlin 
awaits you! 
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ADVERTISING 


For the Pacific Market, 
A Year of Prosperity 


If there is one positive effect the Gulf war has had on 
the Asian travel and tourism industiy, it is the 
acceleration of what was already a strong trend 
toward more intraregional travel 


According to the Hong Kong Tour- 
ist Association, Asian tourist arriv- 
als increased by significant percent- 
ages in the first six months of 1990: 
Malaysia, 23.1 percent; Singapore, 
19.1 percent; South Korea, 11.8 
percent; and Japan, 3J percent 

The region’s national tourist 
boards, airlines and hotel groups 
now spend hefty amounts of their 
advertising and promotion budgets 
attempting to lure other Asians to 
their shores. 

“Our statistics show a great in- 
crease in inter-Asian travel,” says 


Australia's Asia budget 
is up by US$2.9 million 


Susanne Barfoed, ma rketing ser- 
vices manager for ITT Sheraton in 
Asia. “So we are starting to shift 
more of our marketing efforts to 
this area.” 

The Gulf war prompted some 
organizations to change direction 
sooner than expected For instance, 
the Australian Tourist Commission 
has just boosted its Asian market- 
ing budget by A$3.8 million 
(US$2.9 milli on), specifically to tar- 
get South Korea, Taiwan and Ma- 
laysia. The Hong Kong Tourist As- 
sociation quickly reshaped its 
marketing strategy after the start of 
the war, shifting advertising funds 
from North America and Europe 
into new campaigns in Southeast 
Asia and Japan. 

Visit Malaysia Year 1990 was a 
tremendous success, drawing a re- 
cord 6.4 million visitors (tip 58.4 
percent over 1989) who spent- 
US$3.7 billion ringgit ($13 billion), 
a rise of 64.3 percent Asian arrivals 
were strikingly higher, with tourism 
from India increasing by 256 per- 
cent; Taiwan, 225.4 percent; Hong 
Kong. 195.4 percent; and Japan, 
185.8 percent 

Visit Indonesia Year 1991 has 
gotten off to a slower start, yet 
tourist arrivals should still top last 
year's record of 1.6 milli on. Next 
year has been proclaimed Visit 
ASEAN Year, during which six 
Southeast Asian nations will pool 
their tourist promotion resources. 

Meanwhile, airline traffic in Asia 


is growing at twice the rate of that 
of the rest of the world It is forecast 
that by the end of next year, a third 
of all global airline passengers will 
derive from Asia, or more than 350 
million people each year. 

Many of Asia’s airports are al- 
ready stretched to the limit of their 
capacity — primarily with intrare- 
gional business and holiday fliers — 
and cities are scrambling to up- 
grade and expand their facilities. 
Singapore has just opened a huge 
second terminal at Changi Airport 
and already has plans for a third 
Bangkok is considering either a sec- 
ond airport or a new terminal at 
Don Muang. Osaka and Macao 
have new airports under develop- 
ment. while Hong Kong is urgently 
trying to get a new airport project 
approved before Kai Tak becomes 
saturated in the mid-1990s. 

Despite drops in passenger loads 
of IS percent to 25 percent since the 
middle of January, many airlines 
are p ushing ahead with ambitious 
expansion plans. 

Cathay Pacific says it will start 
flying to Vietnam and South Africa 
later this year. In April, Kenya Air- 
ways will launch the first direct ser- 
vice between Thailand and Africa 
for several decades. Singapore Air- 
lines recently started new routes to 
Berlin, Cebu in the Philippines and 
Guangzhou in China. Thai Interna- 
tional has just started flying to Mu- 
nich and will begin a new service to 
Fukuoka in Japan this year. Gar- 
uda Indonesian Airways has an- 
nounced its intention to begin 
routes to both China and the Soviet 
Union. 

One unexpected new wrinkle in 
the airline industiy is the opening of 
a new route between the Far East 
and Europe via previously forbid- 
den fli ght paths over China, Mon- 
golia and the Soviet Union. This 
route — about 200 miles shorter — 
shaves roughly half an hour off 
flight times between Hong Kong 
and London. Although this tempo- 
rary flight path is expected to be 
shut with the end of hostilities, air- 
line authorities are working on per- 
manent links over Central Asia that 
will save both time and fuel 

Thailan d has been one of the 



Malaysia : Asian arrivals up. 


most aggressive nations in pushing 
new travel attractions. Recent years 
have seen the launch of houseboat 
trips down the River Kwai and ele- 
phant safaris in the area above 
Chiang Mai. The State Railway of 
Thailand introduced a 20-day rail 
pass last year and has suggested a 
new rail and river route that would 
link Thailand with southern China. 

With Bali reaching tourist satura- 
tion, Indonesian authorities are in- 
terested in channeling visitors to 
other destinations like Lombok, 
Bandung and Surabaya. They are 
also trying to develop the archipela- 
go as a major entire-ship destina- 
tion. 

Aware of the nation’s potential,- 
Sheraton has opened two new re- 
sort hotels in Indonesia in the past 
year, with two others close to com- 
pletion. “There are many other tar- 
get markets [in Indonesia] that we 
are working on,” says Sheraton's 
Ms. Barfoed. “We plan to open 20 
hotels there in the next decade. In- 
donesia has so many unused re- 
sources; we see it as a big potential 
tourism mar ket." 

Both Indonesia and Malaysia are 
busy developing new resorts that 
are within a short hop of Singapore 
in order to attract both Singapor- 
eans and long-haul visitors. Japa- 
nese developers recently announced 
plans to build a S$133 million 
(US$783 million) resort outside Jo- 
hore Bahru, with two 18-hole golf 
courses, a five-star hotel and 600 
condominiums. A $1.1 billion re- 
sort with nine hotels and four golf 
courses is under construction at De- 
saru in Malaysia. The Pulau Bayan 
Marina Club and Tapping Pinang 
resort are already open on Bintan 
Island in the Strait of Malacca, and 
plans are under way to develop the 
north shore of Bintan with as many 
as 20 resort hotels and 10 golf 
courses. 

Joseph R- Yogerst 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN THE 
WORLD’S FINEST CAR 
AT THE 

WORLD’S FINEST 
DUTY FREE 


Tickets are priced at Dhs. 500/USS 138 
and limited to 1000 bonafide departing 
and transit travellers. 

The draw date and winning number will be 
published in the international press and the 
car will be shipped to any part of the world 
free of charge. 


The finest collection at tbe world's 
most elegant duty free v 


For The World's Finest. 
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A Break in the Action for Business 


Many companies were searching for ways to cut their travel expenses before 
fighting in the Gulf began. But with the outbreak of hostilities, the slowdown in 
business travel became a stark reality for hotels and airlines. 


In reaction to sluggish economic 
growth, the number of business 
trips taken by workers for U.S. 
companies began to decline in 1990 
for the first time since the recession 
of the early 1980s. A survey by the 
Travel Industry Association of 
America found that after an II- 
percent increase in the level of busi- 
ness travel in 1989, corporate travel 
declined in 1990 by 3 percent. 

Travel and entertainment costs 
have become a greater concern for 
companies in recent years, in part 
because of corporate managers’ in- 
creased awareness of travel ex- 
penses and the means of controlling 
them. American Express estimates 
that business travel expenditures 
will reach $125 billion this year, up 
from $95 billion in 1988, with air- 
fares taking the largest share — 41 
cents — of each, dollar spent. 

The recession and the war have 
been particularly bad news for the 
hotel industry, winch has overbuilt 
and now has excess capacity. “The 
hotels are really cutting bade their 
prices,” says Scott Barwinczak of 
Business Travel Associates, a 
Washington, D.G travel agency. 

Hilton International, anticipat- 
ing the pressure on UJS. companies 
to keep travel costs low during the 
recession, has Offered special re- 
duced winter rates this year in the 
United States and C an ada, averag- 


ing 20 percent to 25 percent below 
no rmal charges. “The company was 
realistic,” says Hilton spokeswom- 
an Kerry Zobor. “We realized we’d . 
have to be very aggressive this wm- ■ 
ter in getting business travelers in.” 
Ms. Zobor says the Hilton hotels 
have not experienced “marked can- 
cellations” because of the Gulf war. 


Corporate life continues 
in domestic markets 


but some international hostdn.es 
report a slowdown. 

The Inter-Continental hotel 
rfiain, where corporate clientele 
and functions represent about 85 
percent of the business, saw overall 
occupancy drop in January about 
10 percent to 15 percent, from the 
January 1990 occupancy rate of 55 
percent, says Robert Collier, a -Lon- 
don-based senior vice president for 
the company. The effects of the 
war, however, have been most pro- 
nounced at European and U.S. ho- 
tels that depend on international 
business, Mr. Collier says. 

Inter-Continental observed the 
most pronounced jitters in the first 
week of the war, when reservations 
worldwide dropped 25 percent to 
35 percent By early February, res- 
ervations were about 10 percent be- 
low expectations. Airlines that de- 


pend on corporate business- have 
come under pressure, - --.- 

Nonetheless, airlines have rallied 
by asking companies to lift travel 
restrictions, European carriershavc 
benefited from an EC.Ktief paefc 
age. And most important, business 
travelers are moving again. 

While trans-Atlantic business 
travel slowed, corporate Hfecotitin- : 

ued more normally within domestic 
American and European markets. - 
Marriott Corp. Vice PresidenLRog. 
er Conner says occupancy rates at 
his company’s four hotels in Ger- 
many, which cater to local business 
executives, has been holding up. 
Hie Runzbedmer poll found that 
only 34 percent of the U,S. compa- 
nies surveyed had put limits on do- 
mestic travel - - 

. the business travddina- 

pafwi early this year caxmot.bc re- 
covered, but companies still have 
strategies to cany out and goals to 
meet. 

“I would suspect that much of 
the travel will just be deferred,” says 
Ben Marsh, a spokesman for 3M. 
“We have plans, and these will- be 
fulfilled.” 

Providers of business travel ser- 
vices are also counting on increased 
compary activity when Kuwait and 
other countries affected by the 
fi ghtin g begin to rebuild. 

Steve Diyden 


Hotels Learn to Cope 


Omer Isvan, chief executive of Servotel Corp ? a 
London-based hotel management and marketing 
consultant firm, says the hotel market has been 


softening worldwide. “Even places not directly 
involved with the war have been suffering,” he 


says. “Fifteen hotels in southern Spain have been 
closed through banks, and that n umb er will proba- 
bly double. Istanbul, which has been a boomtown 
over the past three years, with occupancy well in 
excess of 70 percent, now has single-digit figures.” 

In response to falling occupancy and reserva- 
tions, hotels have been concentrating on what Mr. 
Isvan calls “doorstep marketing” to keep the cash 
flowing. “Food and beverage people are stepping 
up their activities with receptions and the tike, and 
hotels are offering weekend packages for the local 
market.” 

Andrea Ricci, director of marketing and sales 
for the Groupe Monceau, rites “a temporary de- 
cline” in occupancy of his group’s flagship proper- 
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Where the 
business elite meet 
inTbkyo. 


Where else but at the Hotel Okura? 

Visiting executives take respite in 
rooms designed by David Hicks, designer 
co the British Royal Family. Dine on 
exquisite cuisine at any of eight acclaimed 
restaurants. And benefit from 
comprehensive business facilities. Indoor 
and outdoor pools. Plus a location adjacent 
to the American Embassy. 

All offer reason enough to stay at the 
Okura. Add service the equal of any in Asia, 
and youTI appreciate why the Okura is 
Tokyo’s premier hotel. 




TOKYO 

TEL: <03)3582-0111 TELEX* J22790 FAX: (03) 3582-3707 
ane</lbiF^adin^ : thtdsdf' thtFWorid* 

Sot your travel agent or our hotel representative!: 

•The Leading Hotels, of the World; Great Britain Td: 0800-181-123. 
Franee Td: 1905-90 -84-M. West Germany Tel; QI-30-2HO. 
SwHGerfemd Tel: OIfr05-1123.USA.Tet 800-223-6800 
• Utell loti: London Td: 01-995-8211. Paris Tel- 0142084040 
DQssekiorf Tel: 0211-369903 

• Hotel Okura Amsterdam Office Amsterdam Tel 020-761160 


ty, the H6tel Royal Monceau in Paris. He says the 
hotel is recovering part of its losses in a number of 
other ways. “We’ve always ma in tai n ed a very 
flexible marketing program, so we've been able to 
shift our current focus onto business seminars and 
receptions, largely directed at local French firms.” 
Mr. Ivan predicts: “I feel that tbe rebound of 
travel will rnalty, it more powerful than it was 
before Kuwait was invaded in August In the 
meantime, the hotel industry has learned how to 


cope with empty rooms. And Fm afraid there is 
also another lesson to be learned from the war, 
which is not to view hotels as real-estate develop- 
ments. There is more to hotels than architects, 
engineers and marketing companies. There is also 
know-how, and thafs what the real-estate cowboys 
were ignoring. That they could be thrown out of 
balance enough to cause bankruptcy after just a 
few days’ crisis should teach people to look at 
hotels in the long term.” Dwight V. Gast 



THE BEST 
TRAVEL CLOTHING 
IN THE WORLD* 


PITY THE PICKPOCKETS! 

Of the 25 packers in Susan and Ales Tilley's 
“ endurable ! ", only II one not “secure'', 
hidden. ..or ultra secret. 


Begun as a hobby in 1980, TUXEY ENDURABLES is considered to 


Smart-looking, krag-tastrag, c lass ic ally styled, comfortable 
dothes with Velcro-closed security pockets for your valuables, 
secret pockets for your peace of mind, and washing instructions you 
tan swear by: “Give 'em heUf (See Travel & Leisure. 

January, 1991. p^0.) And they' re not just for wave!! 

You’D enjoy our S3 catalogue which is yours FREE simply by 


Phone 4164444463 (fox 416444-3860) or wile 

900 Don Mins Don Mills, Ontario. M3C l VS. Canada 
vnir ocn stores in Toronto, vanoouveb. and Montreal 


Samba vt Tifcy Han 
■a Ac CmSMn ran* 
M Ifcc Middle Eon. 
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Trade Fair Snapshot 

In 1991, the tourist, industry can lay 
claim to being one of the largest sec- 
tors m the world economy. 


From March; 2 to 7 ; the 
ITB (Internationale Tour- 
ismus-Bbrse Berlin) 1991 
will take place at the ICC 
convention center. Per- 
haps the most fitting trib- 
ute to how far it — and 
the industry — have come 
in the last 25 years is not 
the entry in the G uinness 
Book of World Records 
(for the most heteroge- 
neous array of partici- 
pants), nor the sumptu- - 
ous range of. seminars 
(Africa, computers and . 
electronics in the travel, 
sector, the woman travel- 
er), but rather the first in- 
depth “snapshot'’ of the 
world travel mar ket. 

-The European Travel 
Data Center covers 24 
West and East European 
markets — exhaustively. 
It has joined the UJS. 
Travel Data Center and 
the Marketing Intelli- 
gence Corporation of Ja- 
pan in organizing the ITB 


World Travel Review, 
which will be held on 
March 4, 1991. The center 
conducts its polls every 
two months, with 200,000 
people participating last 
yca*- 

What the review has to 
offer is a first: verified, 
up-to-date information 
On the total erf" arrivals 
and overnight stays and 
the duration of trips. This 
comprehensive overview 
of the world’s tourist in- 
dustry has not been avail- 
able up until now. Its dftt a 
reveal, for example, that 
in 1990 the British were 
the top European busi- 
ness travelers. Of some 30 
million business trips, 
two- thirds were for sales 
and 15 perceent were for 
conferences or incentive 
travel. 

All in all, the fair will 
feature 4,000 exhibitors 
from more than 150 coun- 
tries, states and territo- 
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Exhibitors from as far away. as Papua New Guinea. 


li es, as well as 30,000 vis- 
iting travel and tourism 
executives and experts. 

Over 40 receptions, 
seminars and educational 
events wil l be held each 
day at the ITB. At 4 P.M. 
on Sunday, March 3, for 
instance, visitors can lis- 
ten to the Nibclungen 
saga being related in the 
dialect of the city of 


Worms, attend cocktail 
hours staged by the city of 
Hamburg or the Nether- 
lands, participate in a 
panel discussion on the 
health manag ar in the 

travel and tourist trade or 
discover who has won the 
“Prix ITB Berlin 1991” 
for contributions to the 
world’s tourist industry. 

Terry Swartzberg 


Dubai: On the Front Line for Rebound 

Although most travelers and tourists are giving the Gulf a wide berth, Dubai is 
one place where business is still carrying on much as usual. 


Dozens of trading dhows 
packed with Japanese- 
made refrigerators, video 
recorders and the odd 
four-wheel-drive vehicle 
line the cree k alongside 
Dubai’s towering modem 
offices and bank build- 
ings. The daily hubbub of 
bargain hunting goes on 
in the souks, and there are 
s till perennial traffic jams 
during the 2 P.M. rush 

Traffic rising as air 
services resume 

hour when everyone goes 
home for lunch. 

Uli Hoppe, general 
manager of the Hyatt Re- 
gency, one of Dubai’s 


largest hotels, says: “Of 
course business has slack- 
ened off, especially dur- 
ing the first three weeks 
after the first bombing 
raids on Iraq, but nbw thc 
situation is changing, 
dowiy.” Every week up to 
two dozen German tour- 
ids arrive for a short stop- 
over as part of a pack a ge 
tour to Saudi Arabia and 
the Seychelles in the Indi- 
an Ocean. Dubai is the 
last stop before their re- 
turn to Europe. 

• Tourism worldwide has 
been hit to some extent by 
the Gulf war. “However, 
this is a temporary phe- 
nomenon,” says Patrick 
Macdonald, deputy chief 
executive of the Dubai 
Commerce and Tourism 
Promotion Board. “As 
soon as stability returns, 
we expect that Dubai will 
quickly go back to being 
one erf the most rapidly 
developing winter resorts 
for European visitors.” 
One of the major at- 
tractions . of . Dubai for 
travelers is the duty-free 
sho p ping complex at the 


international airport, 
which has won worldwide 
acclaim for its huge 
choice of goods and excel- 
lent value. “It was very 


downbeat immediately 
after January 15, but 
things are looking much 
better now with more air- 
lines resuming services,” 
says Anita Mehra, senior 
manager of Dubai Duty 
Free. 

In 1990, turnover in- 
creased by 30 percent 
over 1989, and revenue 
hit the $100 milli on mark 
for the first time since 
sales began in 1983. Last 
December was one of the 
busiest months ever. The 
duty-free shops, with 
their tasteful displays and 
“service with a smile,” are 
a veritable AladdinYcave 
for tax-free shoppers. 
Among bargains to be 
found are. everything 
from packs of 200 ciga- 
rettes for $5 (or less) to a 
man’s Omega mother-of- 
pearl watch for only 
$5,000.. Last, year, the 
shops notched up new 
sales records of 240 mil- 
lion cigarettes, 1-2 tons of 
gold, 120 tons of assorted 
nuts and 96 toaay of Tob- 
lerone chocolate bars. 

Traffic is now rising 
once again, as more of the 
world’s airlines resume 
services to and from the 
airport, which is the 
crossroads for air service 
between Europe and the 
Far East Last year, fdi 
the first time, the airport 
handled more than five 
milli on passengers. Emir- 
ates, the airline for Dubai 
and the United Arab 
Emirates, has continued 
to operate throughout the 
crisis, and at one point 
was the only airline flying 
regularly. Next July it will 
begin service to Hong 
Kong. 

“Basically, we are all in 
the same boat,” says the 
Hyatt’s Mr. Hoppe, who 
has planned an intensive 
program of upgrading fa- 
cilities for the hotel dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 
“We have been keeping 
all cm. restaurants, going, 
and our banqueting ser- 


vices have been doing 
very well.” 

The veteran Gulf hote- 
lier Michael McFadyen, 
general manager of the 
600-room Chicago Beach 
hotel which has one of 
the best waterside loca- 
tions in the city, is opti- 
mistic about' the future. 
“We have had about 49- 
percent occupancy, which 
is not bad considering we 
have 600 rooms,” he says. 
Like the newly arrived 
g ener al manager of the 
Inter-Continental Hotel 
Adriano Severi, Mr. 
McFadyen believes there 
will be a gradual return to 
normality. 

In confirmation of this 
view, at least one major 
hotel project is already 
under way, The $55-mil- 
Hon Holiday Inn complex 


is due to be completed 
next year, as are two oth- 
ers. 

For those travelers who 
do make it to Dubai ei- 
ther on business or as a 
holiday stopover, there 
are plenty of pleasant sur- 
prises in store. These in- 
dude desert safaris, eve- 
ning barbecues, camel 
and horse racing, cricket, 
snooker and even karate 
championships (400 com- 
petitors came last year). 

Then there is the peace 
and hixmy of the Hatta 
Fort Hotel way up in the 
foothills. Or, for the more 
active, the incredible 
Emirates Golf Course, an 
18-hole championship 
course of green grass cut- 
ting a swathe through the 
desert rock and scrub. 

Michael Frenchman 


• Milan’s major hotel 
renovation projects, fa- 
cilitated by a special law 
in conjunction with the 
city’s role as kickoff for 
last year’s World Cup 
soccer finals, continue. 
The historic Excelsior 
Hotel Gaffia, which began 
renovations following ac- 
quisition by die British 
Trusthouse Forte Group 
in 1988, will be the first of 
the dty*s luxury hotels to 
complete its program. 
The first phase, which in- 
volved room redecoration 
and the addition of such 
services as Italy's only 
state-of-the-art comput- 
erized minibais, ended 
last summer. The second 
phase, the construction of 
a conference center and 
banquet facilities for 700 
on the hotel's top floor, 
was completed in Decem- 
ber. The final phase, the 
refurbishing of the lobby 
and public rooms as wdl 
as the construction of a 
new restaurant, is expect- 
ed to be finished by the 
end of the year. 

• Jamaica, winch is still 
attracting tourists from 
around the world, will 
play a part in the interna- 
tional celebrations of the 
500th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus's 
discovery of America in 
1492. A team of under- 
water archaeologists from 
Texas A & M University 
is beginning a search for 
two caravels abandoned 
by Columbus on the is- 
land in 1504. The ships, 
called the Capitana and 
the Santiago de Palos, are 
believed to have been left 
by the navigator in 
St. Ann’s Bay on the 
northern coast of the is- 


land when they proved no 
longer seaworthy. James 
Parrcnt, who is directing 
the project, maintains 
that the ships lie in shal- 
low water, no deeper than 
seven feet (about two me- 
ters). He will work with 
Steven Schock, a sonar 
expert from Honda At- 
lantic University, and lo- 
cal authorities. Mr. Par- 
rent hopes that the 
remains of the caravels 
will reveal important data 
about the construction of 
these far-ranging craft 

T.G. 

• With hotels around 
the globe concentrating 
on local as well as tran- 
sient business, amenities 
such as restaurants and 
other facilities are prov- 
ing valuable assets. Be- 
sides its 416 rooms, the 
Takanawa Prince Hotel in 
Tokyo offers a total of 25 
banquet halls, the largest 
accommodating 1 ,000 
people. It also includes a 
wedding hall, photo stu- 
dio, beauty salon, barber- 
shop, Japanese garden 
and teahouse. 

• For business travel- 
ers wanting to conduct a 
maximum of business 
from a single base, To- 
kyo’s Hotel Okura offers 
a complete range of ser- 
vices, enabling executives 
to keep up with their com- 
mitments all over the 
world. These include bi- 
lingual secretarial ser- 
vices. business card print- 
ing, courier services, 
personal computers, pho- 
tocopying, overseas busi- 
ness publications, meet- 
ing lounge and con- 
ference room. In-room 
services, available on re- 
quest, include installation 



In search of Columbus's ships. 


of additional telephone 
lines and speakerphones 
as well as typewriters, 
VCRs, fax machines and 
personal computers. 

• As vacation costs in- 
crease, the Irish Tourist 
Board reminds visitors 
that Dublin theater tick- 


ets are still an excellent 
value. The best seats for 
international and Irish 
productions can be had 
tor £10 ($15). In addition. 
Irish pounds average 10 
percent less than sterling 
prices, making foreign 
currency go further. 


Barbara A. Borst is a free-lance journalist who works in 
Europe and Africa. 

Gflnter O. Eser is director-general of the International 
Air Transport Association. 

Steve Dryden is a Washington, D.C-based journalist. 
Michael F renchman is editor of the Saudi Arabia 
Monitor. 

Dwight V. Gast is a free-lance travel writer based in 
New York. 

Terry Swartzbexg is a Munich-based free-lance journal- 
ist 

Joseph R_ Yogerst is an American writer based in 
Singapore. 
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Ireland 
— Season’ 
Extension 


EARLY SPRING AND LATE FALL 
BONUS VACATION OPPORTUNITIES, 
AT SPECIAL RATES! 

Great value short break options far eazfa end fate mini breaks to hvtand 
cfaect, and i*i Btitata and Europe. 


* Extra wku tour opcator/canter progra mm es at bonus value rates. 


Escorted coach toms %»/« fcfce, and Ind e p end e n t options. 


* Bonus shopping and adbnbtiODS dfacoont vouchers. VaBd at owtr 
25 outlets - SO options. 

Shoppfag: theatre admtadons; ai^flseaina houses, castles, gardens 
and museums. 


CONTACT YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 


St Patricks We* (17 Match) spedab. 
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Most offers 
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31 May 1991 
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The hustle and bustle of business 
ends at the Takanawa Prince Hotel. 

tyfe’d like to tell you about our Welcome Plan. 

Under this plan, guests slaying for one or two nights arc provided with a eomptaentary tats tidtet (non-refandahle) 


thTsSTed Ahport Express Bps Emm the shport to the Tikanawp Prince Hotel 

U1C i- . v Pat mimm cfnunw fhtwt nr mn 


-ft 


Hotfll or A complimeotoiy breakfast For guests staying three or more nights, 
“ d (non-refhndable) on the Airport Express Bus 

• (SSiSSo Inliond^ipprt to the hotel and return, or wo ccmplimeulary breakfasts. 

Wfe’re all business. 

Takanam a.fSl PRJEAfCE HOTEL 

hU^B0O^4Z-8«aaWV88 




THE TASTE 
OF EXCELLENCE 


HOTEL ROYAL MONCEAU 
PARIS 

CIGA HOTEL 

In its enviable secluded location on the dootstep 
of the lashionable heart of Paris, 
next to the Arc de Triomphe 
and the Faubourg Saint-Honore, 
the Hotel Royal Monceau 
offers 220 de luxe rooms and suites-. 



Italian 

tfi and beauty 
(with swimming pool, sauna, haxmnam, massage, 
beauty care and hairdressing salon). 
Private parking. 

For information and reservations, 
please contact any Cigahotels, 

Utell International, 

LRI or Warner reservation offices. 

37, avenue Hoche 75008 Paris 
Tel.: (1) 45 61 98 00 
Telex: 650361 - Fax: (l) 45 63 28 93 




ROYAL MONCEAU GROUP OF HOTELS 


Until we’re able to 
welcome you to 
Kuwait 



welcome aboard. 


Kuwait Airways takes great pride and 
pleasure in announcing the resumption of 
its services to travellers. 

We are determined to keep the flag of 
Kuwait flying throughout the world as it 
does in all our hearts. 

We’ve taken to the sides a new- route 
network. It’s a symbol of the perseverance 
of Kuwait. 


For further flight information please call 
your local Kuwait Airways office or your 
travel agent. 


KUMMJT AffMOVYS I 


Meeting the challenge and flying high. 
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FIRST COLUMN E 

Now That It’s 
Over, What 
Happened? 


W HAT a strange old war it has 
been. Back in early August, be* 
Tore it all began, there was no 
recession — or rather there was, 
but to suggest as much meant you weren't a 
team player. The braver commentators 
called the" R-wofd and were right, if not 
initially popular. Now the taboo is to hint 
that the recession might .be anything other 
than short and mild. 

The war came as a perfect smoke screen 
for those investment analysts who really 
didn't know what was going on. The classic 
excuse for noi having worthwhile opinions 
was that instead of an investment scenario 
we were facing a military scenario. 

Credit came under extra scrutiny. Compa- 
nies trading — and governments managing 
— through the recession still needed funds. 
Those who interpreted the Bush somersault 
on taxation as the advent of some sort of 
fiscal policy, at least to the extent that tax- 
ation controls might be used to limit demand 
as opposed to the crude upward spike of 
interest rates, were righL 
Interest rales fell in the United States and 
Britain, but rose in a Germany beset by the 
unique inflationary problems of unification. 
Overall, the bond market, as suggested in the 
First Column of Nov. 2-3, has done very 
well. 

Oil rose to more than $40 per barrel but 
fell back way before Christmas. When the 
bombing began in mid-January, oil shot up 
in early trade, then lost a third of its value. 
The oil bears conclusively won the day. 

The dollar, we think, bottomed just as we 
called it two weeks ago. The old safe-haven 
adage seems not to have worked — reports 
from traders in London suggest people now 
like dollars in peacetime. 

Gold drifted down, to the despair of its 
dwindling band of enthusiasts. 

. And shares? Some wave theorists are pre- 
dicting huge falls. They are the biggest post- 
war investment question. 


Skies May Be Clearing for Luxury Goods 


By Susana Ad times 

N EXT week's fashion shows in Mi- 
lan will reunite a smart, powerful 
clique which had become increas- 
ingly worried about its position 
in the world. With a war raging in the Gulf, 
the supremely tasteful fashion business be- 
gan a bout of self-censorship. Parties were 
suddenly out: Recession had come to the 
fashion world. 

Behind the glaring lights of the catwalks is 
a m ill libilli o n -dollar business generated by 
the perfumes, cosmetics and other licensed 
products that haute couture sells around the 
world. 

Some of the industry’s problems stem di- 
rectly from the Gulf war. A small but signifi- 
cant proportion of sales are made from duty- 
free sales around the world. And these are 
clearly threatened by the decline in interna- 
tional air travel over fears of terrorist at- 
tacks. 

More worrying is the recession in the 
United States ana initial signs of a general 
slowdown in consumer spending in Japan. 
Japanese household spending fell by 3.4 per- 
cent in December, and some Western com- 
panies are already thought to be feeling the 
pinch. Japan accounts for 17 percent of 
world sales of luxury goods. But by far the 
biggest market is the United States, which 
represents 32 percent of world sales and 
there the recession is well entrenched. 

“U.S. retailing is suffering, and that has a 
knock-on effect on cosmetics and perfume 
manufacturers, especially those which have 
concessions in large stores over there,” said 
Jean Marie L’Homex, analyst with stockbro- 
kers DLP James Cape! in Paris. “This year 
will be a disappointing one for the luxury 
products industry,*' he added. 

But the ending of the war and the general- 
ly more optimistic tone taken by economists, 
who predict a relatively mild recession, may 
make the sector attractive to investors look- 
ing for an industry with inter national de- 
mand that has already suffered a sharp 
downturn. 

France dominates the world luxury goods 
industry, which includes everything from 
top-class ready-to-wear to champagne, 
watches, leather bags and shoes. Taken to- 
gether, French brands hold 47 percent of the 
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world market for luxury goods, worth a 
breathtaking $46 billion. In some countries, 
like Switzerland and Japan, they control 
more than 60 percent of the market. 


like Switzerland and Japan, they control 
more than 60 percent of the market. 

LVMH is France's biggest company. It 
sells Dam Perignon champagne, Hennessey 
cognac, Louis Vuitton luggage, and has the 
Givenchy and Christian Lacroix labels. Sales 
growth slowed to just 1 percent last year 
compared with 19 percent in the previous 
year. Perfume sales are thought to have fall- 
en back. The squeeze is not exclusive to 
LVMH. Just over a month ago, Balmain 
succumbed to the economic strain and dis- 
continued its couture collections after 45 
years. And recently released figures show 
that perfume sales shrunk by around 20 
percent in 1990, year on year. 

It is not only French companies that are 
under pressure. Reporting its interim results 
last November, Dunhfll recorded a 31 -per- 
cent improvement in profits. But turnover 
had dropped 3 percent and it said that trad- 
ing conditions were more difficult than a 
year ago. That caution is i^lected in its share 
price, which is well below the year’s highs. 

According to Mr. LTiomax, same compa- 
nies are coping better than others. He thinks 
Garins, the slrm care products group, is less 
sensitive to the poor economic envir onmen t 


The cosmetics giant L'Oreal is also less vul- 
nerable to economic cycles, thanks to the 
sheer spread and diversity of its business. 

Others are not thought to be so fortunate. 
Yves Saint Laurent is believed to have been 
hit hard by the Gulf war. Eighty-five percent 
of its sales are derived from perfume. 

Christian Blanckaert, president of the Co- 
mity Colbert, which represents the French 
luxury goods industry, is dismissive of the 
impact of the Gulf war on travel and duty- 
free sales. “Yes, there is decreased growth 
due to the lack of tourists,” he said. “But as 
soon as the crisis is over, the Japanese and 
Americans will come back, so mat’s not a 
problem.” 

LVMH also believes the fears are over- 
done. Less than 4 percent of its sales rely on 
the duty-free market, and it has ifhe fleauhili- 
ty to adjust to the downturn in international 
travel Meanwhile, in terms erf the more 
general downturn, LVMH says it is suffi- 
ciently diversified, both by product area and 
by geographical regions, to withstand the 
ups and downs of individual markets. 
“We’re continuing to invest in our growth 
strategy, with the launch of new products 
and the opening of new boutiques and fac- 
tories,” said a spokesman for the company. 


Options Set 
To Expand 
Global Net 


By Martin Baker 


Japan 
\ 17% 


Total Market Value: $60 billion . 


Tnmaris into French dominance have been 
made by the Japanese, and notably Italian 
competitors in areas like luxury ready-to- 
wear fli'wt shoes. Milan designers such as 
Giorgio Ar mani and Gucci are now as well 
known on the world stage as their French 
counterparts. 

Despite its apparent confidence, the Co- 


mi t£ Gilbert was sufficiently concerned last 
year to commission a study by internati on al 
consultants McKinsey. It round that al- 
though French brands still dominate, their 
position in key sectors like designer clothing 
and wine is eroding, and that French compa- 
nies now face serious and aggressive compet- 
itors. 

Mr Blanckaert believes that true quality 
articles will survive the economic squeeze, 
and that long-delayed rationalization will 
finally be forced on the industry. “Before, 
management was overehadowed by the 
strong growth in the market, but now the 
industry is obliged to reduce costs and be 
active in management, and that’s excellent.” 

Unless the luxury goods bubble has burst 
for ever — and that seems unlikely — the 
current downturn will not only winnow out 
those with staying power, it should also pre- 
sent investors with sane good long-term 
buying opportunities. 



Sgsess 



For information on how to havo your. fund, listed, fax Simon OSBORN on (33-1 ) 46 37 52 12- 
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THE MONEY REPORT 


How Shifts in Dollar 
Affect Tax Liability 


By Conrad de Aeolic 
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USTRALIAN Treasur- 
er Paiil Keating said Fri- 
day he expects interest 
rates to fall and the 
'$ economy to recover this 
a deeper than expected 
recession. But that wasn’t enough 
to prevent shares drifting down, 
Remain market index dosed be- 
towthe 140 level — a disappointing 
performance in what has so far 
bees an excellent year. 

That comes as a relief after a 
1990. Shares fell 26 percent in 
ration dollars for the year, 
translated into US. dollars, the fall 
was 27 percent, making it the third 
wont performing major bourse in 
theyodd, afta Japan and Sweden. 

“Australian shares went to hell 
and back in a basket,” sms James 
Robinson, head of the Far East 
desk at Henderson Administration 
in London. Shares have been 

llorahte news Iram the^^^and a 
succession of cuts in Australian in- 
terest rates. 

“Over the course of the ] 
fihpKt-tcnn rates have 
1& percent to around 12 percent,” 
says Mr. Robinson. ‘That’s also 
fiqaDy kicked some tife into the 
baud market” 

The performance of Australian 
bqpds has been mud more reward- 
ing fpr investors. Upper Analyti- 
cs, a U.S. fund monitor, caUcrfone 
Anstfalian bond fund, - the First 
Anstntia Prime Income Fund, 



the second best over 1990 in its 
world income category, (for dollar 
uyestore), up 17.22 percent 
A seopnd fend investing in Aus- 


tralia, KJeinwort Benson Australia, 
also a closed-end fund, did less 
well, up 13 J I percent Most bonds 
achieved a much lower gain, ac- 
cording to Lipper, tip an average of 
8.41 patent 

Last October, the Australian 
dollar began to fall against the U.S. 
dollar. 

_ “Australia is a large debtor na- 
tionally producing commodities 
which are in ovosnpply’’, says Ray 
Patio of Bridgewater Associates in 
Wilton, Connecticut 
“What you are going to see is a 
depredation of the currency, which 
wm increase Australia’s oomperi- 
■ tivmess latex this year or early next 
year — when the rest of the worid 
will be in a recession and it will do 
them no good.” 

He I’bmlfK investor 
of the country have changed with 
the difficulties faced by Australian 
entrepreneurs tike Alan Bond and 
Rupert Murdoch. “People who 
rued to say l God is an Australian’ 
now know better.” 

Thomas Herzfdd, who counsels 
investors in dosed-cad funds, ad- 
vises against putting money into 
Australian bond funds now. He 
calculates that the Kk mwu r t Ben- 
son Australia Fund discount from 
net asset value has ranged from2 to 
20 percent in the last year; and is 
cuirenllyl4peroent;tiieIlistAu9- 
tratia Prime Income Fhnd discount 
has ranged from 0 to 16 percent 
But senior vice president Simon 
Fenton at Kbanwmt Benson in 
New York half- 
an artuiraging tactic, 

Australian Fame short in order to 
purchase his discounted fund. 

. Kkmwort Benson (for tire mo- 
meot)and EquitiLink in die Unit- 
ed States bom only offer Austra- 


lian funds. Both groups are in the 
process of adding other options Cm 
investors. 

Australia is a good first step for 

Amuriwuw trnintfH infBiiiih'n n. 

al hrvestin&ouerfng high returns 
on government and state guaran- 
teedboods whose particulars are 
published in 

According to the EquitiLink 
fund managers , they do not hedge 
Aust ralian driflar risk, arguing that 
“to sustain growth and continue its 
development, Australia must im- 
port capital. In today's wodd econ- 
omy where capital is scarce; Aus- 
tralia must pay a pr emium ' 

high interest rates.” Hedging 
cut that premium. 

HE other reason for not 
hedging, according to 
Eugpne Woffson, presi- 
dent of EquitiLink 
U.S.A-, is (hat it is assumed that 
investors in the Hist Australia 
funds are already offsetting their 
Australian tides with other parts of 
their portfolio. “No one puls all his 
money into a fund like First Aus- 
tralian Prime,” he said. 

“Australia was the first country 
into a recession," Mr. Walfson 
said. “So we think it wffl be the first 
one out of iL” He recommends 
switching from EquitiLink’s bond 
frmds into its stock funds, in the 
case of North Arnmcan, switching 
to AMEX-luted First Australia 
Fund Inc, with. theaime manage- 
ment. ‘r. V 

But otter observers are not as 
optimistic. 

As a natural resources exporta, 
Australia is buffeted both ways by 
uncertainties ova the wodrfs econ- 
omy. On the one hand, as an ex- 


a- «% ax puhHc 

KS^rate^teSSSufe ~ y an American earned No matter where 

fit from Gulf events; but overall 
sates witi be depressed by economic 
slowdown in countries that nor- 


ANY Americans 
working abroad got a 
liefty pay raise ten 
. year, and they don't 
even know h, TbtyTl find out about 
It, though, when they file their tax 
returns with the Internal Revenue 
Service, which may ask to share in 
their good fortune. 

A few years down the road, these 
expatriates may also discover that 
they made a profit —a taxable one 
—cm a home sale that netted them 
absolutely nothing. 

The high opinion the IRS has of 
their earning power and investment 
prowess is tied to the meanderings 
of the dollar. Last year, when the 
dollar tumbled, anyone who was 
paid in a foreign currency made 
more dollars than if he was paid the 
same amount the year before, and 
so he might owe more in U.S. taxes. 

“Basically, for US. tax purposes, 
your functional currency is U-S. 
dollars,” said Feta Srnro, a tax 
manager specializing in expatriate 
marten in the Los Angdes office of 
Arthur Andersen, one cf the so- 


any receive fax to fluctuations in 
the dollar. 

In translating foreign earnings 
into dollars, he added^ taxpayers 
should use the exchange rates in 
effect on the days when they were 
paid, rather than at the end of the 
year or the day they file their re- 
turns. Figuring it the IRS way can 
in a year tike 1990, when the 
J 5 value eroded slowly and 
dosed almost on its km*. 

But figuring things the IRS way 
will not always help taxpayers. In 
fact, Mr. Sutro said, the agency has 
a new way of calculating gains a 
losses on home sales abroad that 
could substantially raise expatri- 
ates’ taxes. 

Let’s say an American living in 
France buys a house for 500,000 
francs. That's about 5100.000 these 
days. Assume for smplirfty’s sake 
that he’s taken out a five-year, in- 
terest-only mortgage for the full 
amount The five years go by, and 
he sells the house for exactly what 
be paid for it 500,000 francs, only 
now the exchange rate is 10 francs 
to the dollar. 

Under prior tax law, Mr. Sutro 
said, there is no gain or loss. Bui 


“8 roe next year, if the dollar aw- , . , ,„ 0 

w, difficult “Tbe mar- aged 1.6 DM, the IRS would soy Talcing the IRS 
eensurpriredattheway the his sahry had ballooned to V&. 
lan dollar has held up. It s*7 son exclusion. 


140,000 Deutsche marks in each of 

&7MSLCS they work abroad, 
aKt-ffiStS most taxpayers 

for a^an applicati ons. income woulawork oat to 570,000. would be better off 

Forecasting the currency out- Rje nort year, if the dollar aver- WULUU ^ AJCLLC1 uu 

look is, as ever, - 

kets have been 

theAustratiandofltehashekliip.lt $ 87 , 500 . 
had its only supposed crutch — If he can satisfy the IRS that he 
interest rates —pretty much kicked ^ a bona fide foreign resident a 
away” says James Robinson. else spent 330 days abroad out of 
The EquitiLink fund group spe- any 3& consecutive days, te will be 
cializes in antipodean funds, in- allowed to exclude up to 570,000 of 
vesting in both stocks and bonds, his foreign income, plus in certain 
The group is a 10-year-old indepeu- cases a portion of his housing ex- 
dent investment management com- peases, from U 3. taxes. Still, that 
□any with funds in Australia, New means he would have no taxable 
Zealand, Canada, Taiwan, and the income in the first year, but up tc 
United States. It does a two-way $17,500 in the second year, even 
business, bringing worid invest- though he earned the same number 

of marks. 


ment opportunities to Australians, 
white catering Australian opportu- 
nities to international investors. 

The table of mutual funds shows 
'ormances achieved for the dot- 
investor through funds man- 
aged in Germany, Britain, Luxem- 
bourg and offshore territories — 

mainly the British Channel Island*. 
The figures reveal the value of $100 
invested ova one and five years to 
the end erf the month. 

Most of the betta retains came 
from funds investing in the Austrar 
lian money markets. The strength 
of the bond market has once more 
been tdtingbere. 

The equity fund investors have 
suffered badly, with sane particu- 
larly poor performances recorded 
over five yean. 


BRIEFCASE 


II.S. Investors Swindled 
ly Lurt of Gulf War Prof f ta 

» . 

.-Gullible investors are among the casual- 
ties of the Gulf conflict. 

[According to the California Department 
<# Corporations, tens of thousands of inves- 
tora from across the United States have been 
out-' of hundreds of millions of 


between 55,000 and 510,000, although the 
Texas Securities Board has reported several 
«whm where individuals lost Si mflHnu. 
When investigators hear about fraud it is 
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t& and gas partnerships as well as 
furious metals investments. 

. 1 Opg ^ting out of high pressure "boiler 
Auth ” sateonen promise annual returns of 
is much as 85 percent They chum that now 
if the time to buy oil weDs or that skyfrigh 
gBSofine prices will translate into huge ad- 
vances for so-called disaster investments 
4dr as go ld.plarinmn and sflver ■ — none of 
winch have, mfact, paf earned wdl during 
V tte Guff crisis. 

i Souk the offered investments are gemi- 

iae but many are not Since Iraqi troops 
invaded Knwair on Aug. 2, nsulators m 
CaTtfhrm‘» have uncovaed more than 100 
frdmiavestmeht schemes espkxtmg the con- 
fjict 

• Investors are frequently asked to put up 


EntroprenMiri Optimistic 
On CnMrtfon of Mm In U^. 

Indexes of expectations are oftai useful as 
a pointer to the way a market isn’t going to 
move; 

Adassteexanroteutiremdexofstodhro- 
ker optimism. H the brokers are optimistic, it 
may they hare already invested their 
money in the expectation of doing wdl But 
if the markets are pretty wdl fnlly invested 
as a result of that optimism, tterrfs only one 
why they will move — down. 

But Ernst & Young’s survey of entrepre- 
neurs’ h uffish expectations may just trans- 


tively contrd the destiny cf their businesses. 

Ernst & Young is looking for the United 
States' En tre p reneur of the Year. The award 
is made in conjunction with sponsor Merrill 

‘entapris- 
bave been in business for 

at least two years. 

Sotheby’s Opens Offlcs 
In Sooul to Attract Buyers 

With the New York and London art mar- 
kets in the doldrums, one auction house, 
Sotheby’s, is seeking out new sources and 


sional services firm’s data, 86 percent of 
entrepreneurs expect to create more jobs this 
year. Aside from die ebullience associated 
with e n tre p reneurship, a reason foe the opti- 
mism might be that entrepreneurs can ao- 


buyers in less traveled locations. 

The fine arts auctioneer has opened an 
office in Seoul, where it aims to take advan- 
tage of last manth’s change in South Korean 
law that removes restrictions on how much 
its citizens can spend abroad. The branch's 
first effort to attract Korean buyers into the 
global art marfa* was an exhibit featuring 
paintings by Mir6, Picasso and Monet 

The auction house will also test the waters 
in Germany’s art investment market, report- 
edly healthier than most in its first Bedin 
auction on May 30. The event will feature 
works cf 20th-century Goman Expression- 
ists. including Max Beckmann. 


The good news, Mr. Sutro said, if 
that when foreign income rises due 
to a weakened dollar, so does the 
credit received for taxes paid tc 
foreign governments. For every 
doQar paid in foreign taxes, U.S. 
tax liability falls by a dollar. ■ 

“The UJ3., when it taxes its indi- 
viduals on a worldwide basis, uses 
foreign exriurions and tax credit! 
to alleviate double taxation," he 
said. “Because the United States on 
the whole is a lower-tax country, 
people are paying higher taxes 
abroad, especially if they work in 
Europe. That means that in many 
cases there will be very little left for 
the IRS to take after foreign tax 
collectors have pried loose their 
share.” 

But for expatriates working in 
countries that assess little or no 
income tax, such as Saudi Arabia 
and otter Middle Eastern states, or 
that offer tax reductions to foreign- 
ers, there may be no way around 
paying more to the IRS. 

No matter where they work 
abroad, most taxpayers would be 
better off taking the exclusion rath- 
er (Iran relying solely on the foreign 
tax credit, said Les Granow, a tax 
partner in the Los Angdes office of 
Frost & Young, another (me of the 
Six. 

Granow said his firm runs 
the fmanrial data of its expatriate 
chons through an in-house com- 
puter program to figure their taxes 
with or without using the exchuten. 
“In 90-percent-pkts B of the cases, 
he said, “if s betta to take the ex- 
duskm first and then the foreign 
tax crate.” 

The dollar's fluctuations, he add- 
ed, often have no effect on ematri- 
ates’ income: “Far most U.S. em- 
ployers with employees working 
overseas, they have a program so 
that their salary is not tied to for- 
eign currency, but is tied to U.S. 
dollars." 

Wilson Fadley, a spokesman fa 
the IRS, said the agency makes no 
estimates of changes in reverme it 


under an IRS ruling issued last 
year, the expatriate must declare a 
550,000 loss on the house, because 
he bought h for 5100,000 and sold 
it for half as much, and a profit on 
the mortgage. The gain is taxable 
but the loss is not deductible; 

If the dollar goes the other wmr 
and falls ova five years, there will 
be a loss on the mortgage and a 
gain on the sale of the house. Again 
the loss is not deductible but the 
gain is taxable, although it could be 
defored if he buys another bouse 
sow after. 

Either way the dollar moves, 
there is a potential tax liability on a 
home sale that netted nothing. The 
ruling is, Mr. Sutro said, “a nasty 
piece of legislation.” 

Because of the complexities in- 
volved, he and Mr. Granow urged 
expatriates to have their taxes pre- 
pared by professionals. The Big Six 
firms have offices worldwide; 

The IRS is aware that there are a 
lot more Americans hving overseas 
fhm there are tax returns filed 
there, Mr. Fadtey said, and so the 

S oy eminent has begun taking 
own Social Security numbers 
when citizens renew their pass- 
pots. That way, authorities win 
nave a betta idea cf who is living 
abroad and not filing returns. 

For expatriates who have not 
been filing because all of their in- 
come would have been excluded 


from U.S. taxes, there is some bad 
news, but it’s not that bad. The 
exclusion can be taken only up to 
one year afta a return should have 
been filed. For returns that woe 
due before that, the exduaan has 
vanished. 




‘To me, 
patience is a virtue.” 

And Robeco Bank can prove that it’s a very 
profitable one. To receive your quarterly copy 
of ’Scenario', our retrospect of the 80’s and first 
investment perspective for the 90’s write to: 

The Manager, Robeco Bank (Switzerland) SA.8 
16 ch. des Coquelicots, Case Fostale 114 
CH - 1215 Geneva 15, Switzerland 

Alternative!}', fax W) 22-41 13 92 
or telephone (41) 22-41 12 97. 

It’s for those who’re interested in the long-term 
accumulation of wealth. 
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Your money can 
now earn up to 



with Lombard 

If you have £1,000 or more to invest your money 
could be earning a handsome 11. 00 % pa in a 
Lombard One Year Fixed Account. The rate is fixed 
and guaranteed not to change during the period of 
the deposit. Interest is paid as a lump sum at the 
end of the period. 

Or perhaps you would prefer to have your savings 
more readily avaSabJe. Our 14 days notice account, 
minimum £5,000, pays an attractive variable rate, 
curentty 12.00% pa, credited quarterly, equivalent 
to a compound annual rate of 1 2.55 K . 

Whatever your needs there is sure to be a Lombard 
account from our comprehensive range of storing 
savings and deposit accounts to meet your 
requirements. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to put your money to 
work — write now for a copy of the Lombard Savers 
& Investors brochure No. 1 298 or simply complete 
and post the coupon. 

As an additional benefit for overseas residents all 
Interest Is paid without deduction of tax. 

Rons shown ait coma a tht wntot going to pram, but my vary- 
DuaHot our currant rataammaMHB on nrauast 


(Lombard!--^ 

- . The Complete Finance Service [ 1SA ■ 


Deposit Accounts 

lb: Stephen Carter, Lombard North Central PLC. 

Banter*} Services Department 1 298, 38a Cuzon St 
London W1A1EU England. TeL 0737 778861 

Pimm Mod ma wKtwi my oUgatan ■ copyofyoir 8m*» md kwanora mown md 
eumwt Mm. (PU=ASE WHITE MCMTOU. UETTOT) 

NAME IMt/MWMnMM 

ADDRESS 


HMMM H EngMid No. 337004 
re pi mm d Oner Urtnnt hbum. 

3 Ttoncaaa Wly. IkM, Surrwy RH1 1M>. EngtaM. 
OAiiwMMBliMNWMWVW m il Ma fBMfcaixewnoMaxiMiwfrMatvwMCMa 
U. BOO. 000.000 
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Let your money talk 
and gain higher interest 




Attractive Currency Deposits in 14 different currencies 


Let your money talk: Get a Cur- 
rency Deposit with Jysks Bank. 
Wfe offer you up to 14 high-inter- 
est currencies to choose from. 
Low minimum deposits at 3 or 
12 months’ notice. We will exchange your initial deposit to 
. the currency of your choice. And you enjoy all these 
benefits including gross interest receipts if you are hot a 
resident in Denmark. 

Jvske Bank represents 25 years of 
experience in Private Banking, today 
handling the financial requirentents 
of more than. 30,000 clients m 156 
countries. If you're looking for pro- - 
fessional, cost effective service, let 
your money talk and get ah account 
with Jvske Rank. 


CURRENT 

INTEREST 

RAXES 

• CURRENCY 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
{Min. USD 4.500) 

3 mouhs'-flotice 

FIXED TERM 
DEPOSITS 
(Min. USD 18,000) 
3-momh comma 

SEK. Sweden 
GBP. England 
ESB. Spain 
ECUtnropcen 
Currency Unil 

12 ■ 

• ire.* 

t2'fc* 

('subject to aiterarlon) 

nv. 

12% 

12% 

8% 


(Current rates as at 4 FEB 91) 


withJyske 
Dqxwlts are covered by the Danish 
Deposit Insurance Fund up to 


DKK 2S0.000. Deposits are not 
covered by the UK Dept 
tion Fund. 


Deposit Protec- 



JYSKE 

bank 

(Inteatational) 
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Foreign Exchange Trading 
can be a 

profitable investment 


ANZ Bank in Guernsey 
offers a reliable FX service 

More and more sophisticated private investors are finding that movements in exchange rates are 
providing opportunities to make substantial capital gains. The cost of FX trading is much lower 
than investing in equities. The spread between buying and selling currencies is minimal and there 
are no safe custody or commission costs. However investors must be aware that FX markets an* 
volatile and can create loss, as well as profit situations. 

The key to successful FX trading is timing and that’s why a reliable senrice is so important. ANZ 
Bank m Guernsey has a dedicated private investor FTC desk which provides spot and forward 
trading m all major convertible currencies, A 24 hour monitoring service is offered and stop-loss' 
gain orders for sums in excess of USS 100,000 are placed through ANZ Group's worldwide 
network. Although advice can be given trading will only be executed on specific client instructions 
unless a discretionary management agreement has been previously agreed 

In order to take advantage of this ANZ service in Guernsey you just have to open a deposit 
account which vnD attract competitive interest rates paid gross without deduction of any tax. 


Minimum investment for die advisory 
service is USS 100,000 or for the 
discretionary service USS 250,000 or 
conottyequivataiL 

Fbr further inibrmatioo please complete 
die coupon and send it to GUI Gale, 

ANZ Bank (Guernsey) Ltd, PO. Box 153, 
St Peter Rat, Guernsey Channel Islands, 
or caD 44-481 72677L Fax 44-481 727851. 


r* 


Mi GiD Gale. ANZ Bank (Cuemseyl Ud. HO. Box 153. 

St FVter Fbrr. Guemacy. Channd IdandL 

Please icod me dnaili of your Rurign Exrbjnpr mvw m 

CHHiwy: 




Address. 


| 2-3-91J 


CaM>«rW(iMimBMCudir(san(rA.NSBiiaiG<innr*iLidBrR3AUrinnqunL 


m Group 

Private Banking 
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SPORTS 


Southern Miss Just Keeps Rolling Along 

GoldenEagles Tally First 26 Points and Rout Southeastern Louisiana, 85-60 


The Associated Press 

There are good starts and great 
starts. There are fast starts and fan* 
tastic starts. 

Then there's what No. 14 South- 
era Mississippi did Thursday night 
in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. The 
Golden Eagles scored the game's 
first 26 points and cruised past 
Southeastern Louisiana, 85-60. 

“It was a great way for our se- 
niors to go out — in style," sal d the 
Southern Miss coach, M.K. Turk. 

' Southeastern Louisiana did not 
score for the first 7:13. When the 
visitors ended the drought on Mi- 


chael Wolfs three-pointer, the 
crowd of 7,049 responded with a 
standing ovation. 

Southern Miss (21-5) has 
clinched the top seed in next week's 
Metro Conference tournament and 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL 

will play Louisville in the first 
round. Southeastern finished 9-19 
in its first season since suspending 
its basketball program for one year. 

Southern Miss won for the 10th 
time in 12 home games. Clarence 
Weatherspoon led the Eagles with 


NCAA Won’t Suspend 
Players, UNLV Says 


The Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — The legal coun- 
sel for the University of Neva da- 
Las Vegas said that he has been 
assured by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association that the uni- 
versity's undefeated basketball 
team will be able to finish its season 
without any players being suspend- 
ed Tor rules violations. 

The counsel Bradley Booke, said 
Thursday that reports that four 
players, including two starters, 
might be suspended for a game 
because of incidental hotel bills in- 
curred during recruiting visits were 
the result of a misunderstanding 
between the university and the 
NCAA 

He said that the NCAA legisla- 
tive services staff would meet Fri- 
day to determine whether there had 
been a violation; if so, it could list 
the player or players as ineligible. 
But Booke said he had been told 
that the NCAA would then imme- 
diately restore the eligibility of the 
players so they could finish out the 
season without missing any games. 

“UNLV regrets that there appar- 
ently has been some misconmium- 
cation and misunderstanding re- 
garding this issue," Booke said. “I 
do not believe there has been any 
deliberate effort by the NCAA to 
harass UNLV or undermine its 
drive to a second consecutive na- 
tional championship.” 

The chaises stem from trills in- 


Ackles and reserves Evric Gray and 
Bobby Joyce. The charges involve a 
total of S129 in hotel bills. 

The matter is among 29 ct 
leveled at the UNLV program 
year. The university is expected to 
answer the charges by May 1. 

The defending national champi- 
on is 26-0 and plays its final regu- 
lar-season game Saturday night at 
Cal State-Fullerton. 

The No. 1 Runnin’ Rebels are 
hying to become the first undefeat- 
ed NCAA titlist since 1976 and the 
first repeat champion since 1973. 


17 points, Darrin Chancellor had 
16 and Daron Jenkins 15. 

After the 26-0 start, the game 
was even. Southeastern actually 
outscored Southern Miss 60-59 the 
rest of the way. 

No. 4 North Carolina 91, < 

Tech 74: Coach Dean Smith 
brated his 60th birthday with a vic- 
tory as the Tar Heels won in Atlan- 
ta. 

Hubert Davis scored 16 points, 
including three three-pointers, as 
North Carolina (22-4, 10*3 Atlantic 
Coast Conference) took a 28-12 
lead. Rick Fox had 18 points and 
George Lynch 17. 

Kenny Anderson, in what could 
be his final home game, sbotjusi 1- 
for-10 in the first half for Georgia 
Tech. He finished with 15 points. 
12 below his average. Anderson, a 
sophomore, has said he might turn 
pro next season. 

No. 5 Indiana 62, Mkhtgan State 
56: Cal ben Cheaney scored 18 
points and led surges to start each 
half as the Hoosiers won in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Cheaney had five points as Indi- 
ana began the game with a 7-0 lead. 
With the score tied at the start of 
the second half, he scored six 
points during an 8-0 surge as Indi- 
ana broke away. 

Indiana improved to 24-4 overall 
and 12-3 in tne Big Ten. Michigan 
State (17-9, 10-6) got 19 pouts 
from Steve Smith, the Spartans’ all- 
time leading scorer, in his final 
home game. 


No. 7 Arizona 1(B, Oregon State 
65: Arizona clinched a lie for the 
Pacific- 10 championship with a 
rout in Corvallis, Oregon, as Chris 
Mills scored 20 points and Brian 
Williams and Sean Rooks each 
added 16. 

The Wildcats (24-5, 12-3) have 
won or shared the conference title 
for four straight seasons. They can 
wrap up the crown outright with a 
victoiy at Oregon on Saturday. 

Matt MuehJebach made two 
three-point shots during a 17-0 
burst as Arizona took a 37-17 lead 
with 71* minutes left in the first 
half. The loss matched Oregon 
Stale's worst ever at home. 

No. 11 New Mexico State 67, 
Pacific 60: In a game delayed for 
almost an hour because of a bomb 
threat. Willie Benjamin scored 16 
points and led an 18-0 burst in the 
second half as New Mexico Slate 
won in Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

The bomb scare was called in 
about a half-hour before tipoff. 
The fans were evacuated without 
incident and, after a search by po- 
lice, the game started. 

Benjamin scored six points dur- 
ing the decisive spun that gave the 
Aggies a 53-38 lead. New Mexico 
State (22-4, 14-3 Big West) lost to 
No. 1 UNLV in its last game. 

No. 16 UCLA 99, Washington 
State 91: Don Mac Lean scored 33 
points and Darrick Martin had 31 
as UCLA came back in the second 
half to beat Washington State in 




By Dave Anderson 

Sew Toi* Times Semce 

NEW YORK —In less than an hour, the San Antonio Spw* would be 
playing the Dallas Mavericks, but now. instead of shoodngbaskets aid* 
HenrisFair Arena, several Spurs stood staring at the :n»s^ board ^ 
CNN was reporting that Baghdad was being bombed. ■ 11 

lire war in the Gulf had begun. And on that Wednesday 
some players remained in the dressing room, transfixed. - 
That first night," Larry Brown, the Spurs' coach. remembered,'*-] 
stayed in the dressing room with David watching CNN until it was jime 

to go out-” 

As a lieutenant (j-g.) in the naval selecti ve rese rve; David Robin** 
realized more than most people what was happening over Baghdad/ 
“Watching television that night, it — . : < ■ " ' , 

bothered me a lot," the San Anto> Vantaao * 
nio center recalled. “The idea that - , . 

Dianes were mi a bombing mission e'oinv ... • 

— you can train all you want, but “ “ ' 

when somebody’s shooting back at you tf s different than any treating 

^wS^Sng hasstopped. But of aH those in sports, perhaps 
was linked to die war as closely as the Spurs. . .. 

Within San Antonio itself is Foil Sam Houston, the fifth UA Amj 
headquarters, and nearby are four air force bases. “You cruft go anyplac8 
in San Antonia" Brown said, “without seeing military people." .. * 
Throughout the National Basketball Association, at least toodteea 
players, including Willie Anderson of the Spurs, have relatives serving ^ 
the Gulf. A nephew of Bob Bass, the Spurs' president, is over there! 

So are several of Robinson's friends from nis yean at Annapoili£.' , ii 
was a big distraction at first,” Robinson said, but recently it didn't 
bother me a$ much because thi n gs went so weU.” , 

According to Brown, however, uis center appeared to be “preoaaqSftf' 
dining the weeks of war. “David was not as aggressive; he showed n" 
emotion on the court,” Brown said. “With his nalitaiy background, 
sure 1 ’ 
di 

was r . 

“Once I got ran the court, 1 
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sore the war intruded on his concentration. If youNre ever 

during the playing of the national anthem, he stands at attention like 1 W?*.‘ * 

was still a midshipman.” . -'ft 1 : ' 


Bm LdfddVTkrAinducd Pie. 

Mark Montgomery drove past Matt Nover, bat Indiana woo. 


Spurs slumped. 

The night the war begaa the Spurs were down 19 points to W, 
in the third quarter but rallied for a 100-94 victotyJatM 
atop the Midwest Division with a 25-8 record. 


Mavericks late in the 

kept them high atop tL, — — — , r _ 

But over the six weeks of shooting they went 10-9 and dropped ifiujdr/' ' 
duel with Utah for the divisional lead. * ' 


England and France Favored to Keep Rugby Streaks Intact 

'aris, France win be focusing on its Dubroca agreed. “From the outside, this — . — j — n 

opponents and not on advancxngto- may look like an easy match,” he said. “But basketball standards, David’s still a young player. 

Grand Slam, or sweep of its four five the Welsh are remodeling their team and ^ Untiljhe war began, Robinson, 25, was averaging 27.1 


cured by four players when they 
made recruiting visits to UNLV. 
The players are all-America Larry 
Johnson, starting center George 


Reuters 

much but deliv- 
ered little during the 1980s, is the favorite to 
capture its first Triple Crown in 11 years 
when it meets Ireland in the Five Nations 
rugby tournament in Dublin on Saturday. 

Determined to erase its image as a talented 
loser, the English squad has not conceded a 
try in its last five games, including the Five 
Nations victories over Wales ana Scotland 
this year. 

A repeat performance at Lansdowne Road 
would equal England's best post- World War 
□ sequence of six tryless games in 1957-58. It 
would also give them die Triple Crown, 
awarded the team that beats the three other 
British Isles squads. 

In the other Five Nations matdi on Satur- 
day, France, which, like England, is unde- 
feated in the tournament, plays Wales. 

Ireland traditionally thrives in the role of 


underdog, but Fjigland has beaten the Irish 
in the last four meetings between the coun- 
tries, scoring 95 pants and conceding only 
16. 

Rob Andrew, England's flyhalf, says his 
side will not be taking the committed Irish 
for granted despite the events of recent 
years. 

“A lot of people think the pressure is off 
and that, because we beat Wales and Scot- 
land, we can sling the ball around and have a 
good time in Dublin," he said. “But the 
pressure we feel is seff-infiicied. We have 
become very single-minded about winning 
and we wOl play in whatever manner is 
necessary to attain victory ” 

This methodical approach is likely to 
hinge once again on the tactical kicking of 
Andrew and Richard H31 at h*ifh«t* and 
the p henomenal goal locking of Simon 

He 


Nations opponents. 

Wales has not won in Paris for 16 years 
and nothing suggests that this dismal record 
will end at the Parc des Princes this time. 

Victory for the French, coupled with an 
English victory in Dublin, would set up a 
showdown between England and France at 
Twickenham on March 16. 

But the French coaches, Daniel Dubroca 
and Jean Trillo, are p lainly worried about 
the danger of underestimating Wales. 

“We must beware,” Trillo said. “Wales is a 
tram without much of a recent record but 
they are capable of playing an attacking 
game. We can expect a lot of problems. We 
are doing everything to try to make the 
players aware of the difficulties of fids 
match.” 


they will want to create a surprise in Paris.’ 

French hopes have been given a boost by 
the return of the experienced center Philippe 
Sella after a long layoff with a grain injury. 

Sefla, 29, who had not missed a Five Na- 
tions match for eight years before this sea- 
son, will be playing for his country for the 
71st time. 

But there was bad news for the French 
with the withdrawal of winger Patrice Lagis- 
quet, who has not fully recovered from a 
knee iqury received when scoring a try 
against the Irish in Dublin a month ago. He 
is replaced by Philippe Saint-Andrfc. 

The French captain. Serge Blanco, who 
plans to retire after this year's World Cup, 
win be making his final appearance at Pare 
des Princes in a Five Nations match. 



. _ points a 

Before Thursday 1 s *game against the Kaicks here, lie was at 
averaging 23 J during the war. 

Now listed at 7-foot-l (2.16 meters), Robinson was a curio at Anai§& 

Us when he suddenly sprouted high above the navy’s height limit ■ 
“If I hadn't grown so much, it’s hard to say where I might be run£ty 
said. “I can’t imagine a large percentage of my class at Annapolisbantialr: 
the Gulf now. I think die majority of the guys in my class are iq 
reserve like 1 am." • . ■ , 

In May 1995, Robinson mil complete Ins six-yem commitment tout 
selective reserve. He's subject to recall during that time. a i 

Robinson fulfilled two years of active duty, which included his taojqta-: -- 
the 1988 Olympic basketball team. ■ 

“When the war began,” Brown said, “one of my assistant* (Sag ^ ^ 
Popovich; and I decided to give up beer, desserts and sugar. e im- 

personal Mcriffcft for what so many other people in San Automata n f - S- 
everywhere else were sacrificing in the shooting.” - 4 

But for the Spurs’ coach, Robinson and so many others in San Antra 
and throughout the world, the shooting has stopped. 
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CHINA’S FATE* A People’s 
Turbulent Struggle with Reform 
and Repression 1989-1990 

By Edward A. Gargan . 340 pages. 
S22.95. Doubleday, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New’ York, N. Y. 10103. 

Reviewed by Judith Shapiro 

66/^ HINA'S FATE" belongs to a 
genre of unevenly successful for- 
eign -correspondent China books, many 
of which are as much about the difficul- 
ties of being a Western journalist in a 
land in which everything that is not ex- 
plicitly “open" is “closed” as they are 
about China itself. The former New 
York Times correspondent Edward Gar- 
gan falls into this trap in self-consciously 
written early chapters, which resemble 
grab bags of leftover travel notebooks 
and official interviews. However, the 
book takes off when he finally discards 
his laconic observer-analyst role and be- 
comes engaged, first as a sympathetic 
eyewitness to student demonstrations in 
Shanghai in December 1986, then as an 
outraged chronicler of cultural devasta- 
tion and military repression in Tibet in 
October 1987, and finally, spectacularly, 
as one of the Western journalist-heroes 
of May- June 1989, overtaken by the peo- 

E le’s urgent pleas to “let the whole world 
now" about the massacre. 

A former Berkeley graduate student in 
medieval Chinese history, Gargan lived 


in China from 1986 to 1988 and returned 
in the spring of 1989 to witness the stu- 
dent demonstrations. In chapters on 
U5. -China policy, the Chinese people's 
loss of faith m the party, the destruction 
of traditional culture, the economic re- 
forms, the black market and the city of 
Shanghai, Gargan records such Chma- 
watemng essentials as the Hainan Island 
automobile import scandaL Guan 
Gunngmei's controversial success as a 
businesswoman in rescuing failing stale 
enterprises in lianning, and President 
Bush's secret dispatch of higb-levd emis- 
saries to Beijing within months of the 
June 1989 Tiananmen massacre. Howev- 
er, Gargan is often just enough off the 
mark to be disconcerting. There is a 
tendency to simplify complex questions 
and omit important desorptions of how 
China operates; much of what be writes 
has been better and more thoroughly 
stated elsewhere. 

Gargan gives the impression that he 
might have preferred the old China of his 
graduate studies. He lightly takes Beijing 
to task, for example, for the destruction 
of Lbe old city wall and ancient neighbor- 
hoods — although tins loss has been 
extensively described by other observers. 
In a chapter bemoaning the disappear- 
ance of minority cultures, he condemns 
the videos suppression of local tradi- 
tions, but gives little s ease of the com- 
plexity of official policy toward minority 
nationalities, failing to mention, for ex- 
ample, the Nationalities Institutes, 
which both preserve local culture and 
train assimilationist officials. 


But Gargan hits his stride in his dra- 
matic description of the events of spring 
1989. He spent May visiting students in 
their tents on the square and he vividly 
depicts the optimism of those days and 
the fact that almost no one foresaw the 
impending violence, not even (he “fright- 
ened youngsters in uniform.” He conveys 
an atmosphere of jubilant festivity, even 
when the soldiers first arrived: Protesters 
handed them popsides and water, and 
they dissolved into tears of confusion 
and retreated. 

Until recently, books by Western ob- 


s by \ 
roruy 1 


servers were among our only windows on 
intrigues at the very highest levels of 
power in China. Since the June 1989 
Tiananmen massacre, however, many 
former Chinese policy makers, now refu- 
gees in Lbe West, have lost all incentive 
for self -censorship. It is simply untrue 
that, as Gargan claims. There is much 
that will never be known about the bat- 
1 ties fought inside the Zhongnanhai com- 
pound (the residential complex of many 
of China’ s top Party leaders) during 
April and May 1989/ 

Until such time as they are published, 
however, Edward Gargan’s book pro- 
rides a fairly comprehensive summary of 
some of tiie more dramatic events of 
recoil Chinese history. 

Judith Shapiro, co-author with Liang 
Heng of “ Son of the Revolution” and “ Af- 
ter the Nightmare,” wrote this for The 
Washington post 


By Alan Truscott 

C ONSIDER the diagramed deal in 
which South landed in four diar 
mends after West had opened the bid- 
ding and East had contributed a weak 
jump in the spade suit 
Spades were led and South raffed the 
second round. He drew trumps with the 
king and queen, and followed with a 
heart It woiild haw been wrong for West 
to play second-hand-high, for South 
would eventually have established a 
heart trick in his hand by ruffing out the 
queen. So West played low, and dum- 
my’s eight was played. East won with the 
king ana played a spade, raffed by de- 
clarer. South led to the heart ace and 
reached this ending: 

NORTH 
♦ B 
•9— 

CAS 

*A41 



ifnviv! kKi^;*r' 
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BEETLE BAILEY 


WEST 
* — 

VQW 
C- — 

*K10flS 


EAST 
*109 4 
9- 
O — 

+ J93 


WHEW/ IT'S 
KEALLV HOT 
) \ TDPAV/ 




3-2. 



I'M A 006/ 1 POH*T 
MEEO TO WEAR THESE , 
PUMB PEOPLE-CLOTHES/ 1 



THIS IS WHY PO X- fr 
RIDICULOUS/ SUPPENLY, 
FEEL , 

NAKEP?/ 



PKB0A8D 




DOONESBURY 

SCARED? 

suns, you 

GET SCARED, 

BUT UE\EGOT 
A JOB TO DO' 

\ 


HELViffT GUTS MOT 
INTWPFS55POCI.! 
MAJOR FOGG! SUE 
GUTA UNILATERAL 
ENCROACHMENT^ 


o/ury, buccy... shoot 

HE Y! COME HM! 
HERE! SHOOT 

HIM! 

-L , 



SOUTH 

* — 

PJ9 

OJ 

*QST 

East had already produced the spade 
queen and the heart king, so South was 
sure, in view of the opening bid, that the 
dub king was on his left He led the chib 
deuce from dummy. When East played 
the three, be covered with the seven. 
West had to win and was endplayed: He 
had to choose between leading from the 
king, or establishing South’s heart jack. 
Either way, South had his 10 tricks. 

NORTH 
*>751 
OA« 

OA951 
AA«2 

WEST EAST ' 

* AK * Q 109642 

9010792 9KB 

0 109 *93 

*K1065 *J93 

SOUTH (D) 

* J 

9J043 
OKQJ72 

♦ Q87 

N cl ihcr side vulnerable. The 

bidding: 

South West North Eon 

Pass 19 DM. 1* 

4 o Pub Pass Pus 

West led ibe spade sea. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 



LhwenmHo those tour Junttes, 
one totter to each square, lofom 
four ordinary words. 


URRJO 



iair 



I HUGAL 1 
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LOSTCY 
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umm 
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m W ilson ousted «y drum for me!* 


Yammer's 



(Aittu*rs Monday} 
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Stewart’s Hard line 

Pitcher Calls Salaries Ttidicoloiig* 


By Murray Chass worth to the Oakland AiMeacsr 
tf Vorkuta Votni f * > . he asked. “He’s not worth $5 A 

httshpamwsai^i fnr L a %. ,"SCOTT©A^ A ^ ma ~~ 111 k»*ye»to Oakland, bat he is to 

imuL..ij Na, “- »u Ik. October, m the mrmfldffltf; aftex- the Boston Bed Soot We have 


Wttld strike M 

wauhforthc so. 
« fall 
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math of Gnannatfs World Series 
jweep of Oa kland , Dave Stewart 
-sguMhat the Athletics wen still 
better than the Reds. 


re nave my- 
Wdchand others. The 
;’t have the other piteh- 
os. So he might be worth $5m3- 

fion in Boston, hut not here and not 




FlrWav ihai n* 
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o presided over 
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Thursday, the outspoken Stew- in New York with the Mete. It’s all 
'art questioned the contracts some relative to where he is.” 
rfayers received this winter and On* .. 

who beat hnn twee m the October wfll determine how vaEd 
Stewart’s comments were last Oc- 
tober. 

“If s not always the best t*«m 
that wins,” die pitcher said after 
the fourth and final game of the 
Wcrid Series. “Its the team that 
plays the best Fm going to go on 
record now. Well be hack next 
year. The question is, wfll Cincin- 
nati be I 


- "The money has gotten ridten- 
loos in the game for mefrocre play- 
eo,” Stewart said. He did not say 
that Rijo, a 14-game winner last 
was memocre, but he cx- 
doubt that Rijo had earned 
- wcr contract 

asf^» aksssks^b 

IT.it " mflfion,” Stewart said. Tm saying 
I don't tbrokHs statistics right now 
’ ' -ate he should be paid that 
of money. Maybe they’re pay- 
, ns him on potential.* 

Tioa look at his statistics the 
*' TtSt two, three years and I don’t see 
.. $3 mflEan worth,” he added. “It’s 
- going tomake it awfiil hard for hhn 
' to' irnss 10 starts a season: He’s 


JMeoinoi 

i prominent nug^ 

«t saying why ra? 


H)lk» from the offtterft 

with ciSJ* 



fife*' 



Heaters news ape® 
md stabbed to deadibk 
tv officials said. " 
for the British nttum* 
based in Aljucrs jimjt 
Hess, said Mr Stifcfc 
•e Algerian police^ 
le East tcn.'nvm nilig 
ftdi may have 

r. Shchadt's Kviv 
r rMay. The jv'lwuU i 
wemng. fKrutqg 


- His magazine . 
r carrying stories abT 1 to Mw to earn iL If I know 

s to launch a ^ Marge Schott, be wifl.” 

ten Pen of Freedom a? • Stewart, who has averaged 265 
WSpapcr PuhlUhetsaCr y innings for the past four years to 
nlative of thn»e raiei2 “ 138 far Ri^a. was alluding to Rijo’s 
fear of arrest, irapriw - hBtoay'o* irguries and the amoomt 

■ of time hehas Renton the disabled 
.fist. 

• . i | , Rijo, who oould have been a free 

III Ul Algiers agai. nest November, gained the 
n 0 contract despite his abbreviated 
Seasons, making him one of 41 
players whose contracts average S3 
nnflion or more a year. Stewart, 
.with a two-year, $7 millinn extra- 
-* arai, was the fifth player to reach 
that plateau. 

'"-Stewart called Rgo’s deal “very 
remarkable'’ bat added: “If yon 
can get it, that’s great I can appre- 
’ riiite that But a lot of gays are 
getting a lot of money when they 

■ haven't quite earned it yet Bat if 
" die owners want to give it, OX. It 

works oat good for players like 


On Thursday, he said: “Do I 
regret that 1 said it? No.” - 
“I didn't take anythnm away 
from Gncmnati,” he added/ “I just 
wouldn't admit they were a better 
team than we were. I don’t fed they 
were. I don’t fed tint now. They 
were just better than ns in four 
games. It wasn’t me vAo made ihe 
odds for the Wodd Series. Some- 
one else said we were going to win, 
we were the better team. Even the 
Cincinnati far*? thought the Reds 
were going to lose.” 
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Alberto Tomba raring ti> vktosy hi the giant slalom Friday in Iiflehammer, Norway. He moved tqj to second in the overall standings. 


Mattingly Is Captain and Palmer Is Rained Out 


■ft&kr 


» i! r> I mysdf vriw have earned it” 

Ull S JKelath? r - Tbe only pitcher with 20 or nx»e 
.w... - victories .eadi of the last four sea- 



: Sy sdns > Stewart said he had no qnar- 
iKm f S2 W 2Ifl00 oJmra 

otensioii that catapulted Roger 
flrniHui to the top of the money- 
harnrng ggt- Bat he made an inter-' 


lhaa IS \ca:> mcDSSf 


OdOufkir.wlu’rEiwt 
1 attempt to kill ibeb 


? Z i., i ' csting poinL 

I been held wjih*E ^^whatwc 


would Roger Qanens be 
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Don Mattingly walked into fee 
New York Yankees’ training canq> 
to b^n a sew season with die 
same oLd bad back. The next day, 
with mm interrupting the second 
day of wtskoots, he took on anoth- 
er mqof fast — team captain. 

Looking for leadership on a dub 

Stomp Morill or^Thuisda^oifr 
dally mimed Mattingly the 10th 
Y ankee captain m team niiWn> y He 
becomes fee first captain since Ron 
Guidry in 1989. 

In addition to Guidry, the other 
Yankee captains were Hal Chase, 
Roger Pedonpangh. Babe Roth, 
Everett Scott, Lou Gehrig, Thur- 
man Munson, Graig Nettles md 
Willie Randolph. 

Merrill had discussed the idea 
until Mattingly during the off sea- 
son. 


ting practice: Bat he never got the baseman, said he wants to get a the season. The chib’s orthopedist, 
chance, and had to settle for a 17- second opinion before agreeing to a Dr. Louis Reppfer, said Hernandez 
minute phch-aml-catch session, back opaation. has a herniated disc in his lower 

some naming and exercises. Hernandez, 37, was limited to 43 hade and with an operation the 

“I would have Eked to have games last year as a persistent calf earliest he would be bade would be 
“ injury sidefmed him for wnrfi of in June. 


tlii i w n to hitter s." Palmer 
“That gives you get a litlk bit bet- 
ter haraneter of where yon are af- 
ter taking seven years off.” 

Palmer, 45, is attempting to be- 
come the first baseball player to 
to the 

Fame. He is <di»te led to 
throw batting practice on Friday 
and is dated to start the Orioles’ 
exhibition garra against Boston on 
Marti 11. 

Palmer find Misters an ltiS bund 
after his first few sessions on the 
morniH tins spring, but be dis - 
missed that 

“They’re still a little trader,” fie 
ud “nn trying to throw the ball a 


(NYT.AP) 
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- Brewers-Dodgers 

- Game in Mexico 
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The Associated Press . _ . 

MONTERREY, Mexico —Mar 
jar league teams will play in Minrir 
oo far & first time since 1964 
when the Los Angeles Dodgers 

meet the Milwaukee Brewers in an 

exhibition game here on March 17. 

The m^or league teams also will 
play exhibition games against 
Monterrey’s two professional 
teams, the owners of toe UX teams 
saidTTmradayTTK March 17 game 
vpll be televised in South America, 
Europe and Japan. 

■ “It makes sense to expose and 
develop major league basdxafl out- 
side United States,” said Frank 
HcfErtin, the bead of major league 
bascbalFsiriternatic 


nidi 1 

little dif fe r ently, on the fingertips, 
-“It had a chance to sink in,” said and it takes a while to get used ta 
Mattingly. “It’s one of the bi^est It’s just a of getting the fed, 

thrills and biggest honors for me in ana that’s why I wanted to throw to 
baseball I take it seriously.” fahtos today. 

So did fee players, who offered In money matters, km Griffey 
. tbeg co ngranria tioiB to Mattingly Jr. and the Seattle Mariners agreed 
I^arebegmnmg a shortened work- to a two-year contract worth S2J 
day. They weren’t asked to vote, 
but h was dear feey would have 
chosen the first baseman, whose 
sevea full -seasons make him the 
senior member of the team 
“Who else could you name 
lam? ** asked the mfidder 
Velarde. “When you think of the 
Yankees, who do you drink of? 

Dan Mattingly.” 

Meanwhile, Jim Palme's first 
fhmcc to pitch against Iris Balti- 
more Onole teammates was 
washed out by a steady tain on 
Thursday. 

Palmer’s comeback bid was to 
have moved one step further when 



million. Griffey Jr., who made 
$210,000 last season, will get 
5535,000 tins season and $2 mflhou 
in 1992. His 1991 salary wffl be 
$165,000 less than the amount the 
Marinas will pay Iris father, Era 
Griffey Sr. 

While Griffar Jr. got the big 
bodes, rehever Rob Dibble threat- 
ened to walk out of fee Reds’ train- 
ing camp. Dibble wants his salary 
tripled to $600,000, but the team is 
offering only $500,000. 

“If they force me to do some- 
tiring, rn have to do it,” Dibble 

hi off-fee-fidd moves. Kafr Already covering first, Dot Maftmgly got t new task at spring 

rn -m M M J ■ - YY_ J iL. 1AiL * m - iL. * * * 


he tested himsetf by tinotring bat- Hernandez, the Cleveland first tranring: He was named the 10th captam in the Yankees’ history. 


McEnroe: 
Rankingsa 
' Cop-Out 9 

The Associated Press 

CHICAGO — John McEn- 
roe is not thrilled with the way 
iranis players are ranked these 
days. 

In particnlar, he is not 
□teased with his ranking — 
No. 19 — bdow sudi players 
as Gny Forget of France 
(No. 5), Thomas Muster of 
A ns tna (No. 9) and Jonas 
Svrasson of Sweden (No. 12). 

But McEnroe's ranking was 
good enough to land him fee 
top seed in the Volvo Chicago 
tournament, where he was to 
play a quarterfinal match 
against Alexander Mronz of 
Germany on Friday. 

Although he called the 
ranking system a “cop-out” 
that is bad for tennis, McEn- 
roe said he might play more 
tournaments to increase his 
ranking . 

Under fee ATP tour’s sys- 
tem, a player’s ranking is de- 
termined by iris best 14 tour- 
naments. The old system 
weighed average performance. 

The new ranking reward 
players who appear in many 
tournaments, becaose poor re- 
sults are dropped. 

“Just because somebody 
plays 25 tournaments more 
than me doesn't mean he 
should be ranked ahead of 
me,” McEnroe said. He added, 
however, that perhaps the top 
players “should play more so 
that more bozos don’t get 
ahead of us.” 
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Mv Yarfc 16 26 26 

Roblnaan t-13 7-9 2X Cumming* 7-13 so 19. 
Elltoft»-llKlf;E«rinB »24 W27 ,G.WTU*b 
9-15 XL Robomds: San ARl«nto42 (Andar- 
m Green 9), New York 47 (Ewfmi 15). At- 
Ms: San AMetfoas (Andmen6l. New York 
96 <Gl W ilkins 7J. 

Parttaod UBS n-v* 

AHaeta . ... 21 21 29 4S— 1T7 

Draxtar 8-14 2-4 20, Dudmorm 9-ls 2-2 20, 
porter V-15M2B: Bottle 7-19 ll-122i WOkhts 
TO-23 h 25. Ifhmpwcw: PorHoBtf 49 (Dude 
worth ID, AHoBto 56 (WSktu 14). Antes: 
Portland 34 (Porter M),Attanta23(Rtwra>). 
UL Lakers SSB 28-721 

DRW n » 2* 2WB 

TocBf09-lSSi2XJeNnsoa 4-9 MTBj Adorns 
1X22 VI TL Wlllkom 9-13 0-030. N«0*o«4»: Loo 
Angelas 63 (DtwacUl.Denvor-MiRasmwsea 
M). Assists: Los Anoo»BS 23 (Johnson 14), 
Denw 2J (Adorns U. 

H B ■ 

. 27 at u 
Otatnwon WHN MoxwNI VB M 17! 
Honor W352L PotynlcoSOTO T7. ffeh o w i ts: 
Houston 9 lOtahiwm UL Los Anaote * 
(CSmtth 13). Antes: Houston 16 (UmUtv 
Ftovd 5L Los Anoeln 20 (Gnte.Horpar 5L 

Motor Coliege Scoren 


Boise SL 80l Mato 66 
Fresno St. 107, Long Beach SL 97 
Idaho St 99. E. Was h ington 97 
Nevada ?£ N. Arizona 70 
New Mextao 66. Air Force » 

New Mexico St 67, Podflc 0. 60 
UC tndne 86. San Jon St fl. OT 
UC Santa Barbara 99. Ufcdi SL 82 
UCLA 99, W ashington SI. 91 
WtaMnatan ML Southern Oil 65 
Wyoming M, Texas-El Pood 74 
. TOURN AMENTS 

Augusta a, NXrAshevflto 53 
Coastal Carolina n, Camototi 46 
Davidson 62, W l nt hro p 41 . 

Radford 75, Chortestoo Soattwm 70 
Mtf-Easlnu AtMoBc Coaftrega 
Coopin St 92. Bet hun o Coo kmnn <7 
Detonsare St 9& Howard U. 93 
Florida ASM 87, N. Cano Una AST 77 
Morgon St 71 & Carolina St 72 
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lev (4>,M. Dnslly (4), RobitaBle (37). Shots 
so goof: W innipeg (on BerfftJoume) 7-1X6— 
25. Las Angeles (an TidjaroccO 1V11-11— XL 


TORONTO— Agreed to terms with Al 
Letter, pffdiw, and Rob Dueey and Derek 
Belt auHMders, an ono-venr contracts. 


SKIING 


World Cup 


CAMPBELL COfff ERBNOI 


Folrteigh Dickinson 78. A6anmouttvN_L<7rOT 
St Francis. Pa. M. St FrandA NY 78 

BuckneB 67. Army 49 
Holy Cron ft Colgate 74 
LotiUi 69, Urfovatte 65 
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THURSDAY’S RESULTS 
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3-5 


NE Louteano 75. Stephen F Austin a 
TexmArdnotoe 97. North- Texas 97 
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Tenwhr 45, Duquaae 51 
SOUTH 

Centenary 91, Mercer 79 

Oeorgia Southern 91, ArtL-LWIe Rock ■. OT 

Louitvme 68. dnctnnoH 51 
North CaroHna TLOeonrfa Tech 7* 
Southern Mln.SASE Louteano 60 
SMtson «, Sanford 59 
Tnat6on Antonio E Ooorgla St. 68 
MIDWEST 

Akron 6* Oevetaid St60 
Butter 91. LOVUta, I Hi .•* . 
e. Idtnota 74 W. IDbioiO 69 
llttnels 64 Mtchtgai « 

Indiana «, MlcMaon St 56 
Morouette H- Detroit 48 
Mtonenta 84 Northwestern 79 
N. Illinois 71. llL-ChkxJgo 78 
Punwe 69. Wisconsin 62 


Alahama St KX Miss. VtSkry St 98, 2DT 
Alcorn St 77, Southern U. 75 
Texas Southern rib GramMng St 7D 

Europeem Basketb al l 

CHAMPION CLUBS' CUP 
Quact u r Wo ol Sroup Scries 
Borcelem 92, Juooplasttka Split 85 
Kingston 6t Moccahf Tel Avfv 62 
Arts Salonika 73X Bayer Leverkusen 717 
Limoges 174 ScovalM Pesaro 92 


HOCKEY 


NHLSIanclIngs 







.* , Wieeds: Mihmkee 48 (Brlcheeted 9). Wy 

' Pi ■ | ifcsey574Colenion,DudhYl7J,A»HsisjMIV 

'.S’ INumMirks M. Iftw Jersey u 
1 -.'(SaweeltM. . . 


WifcJWlW** 

PAR WEST 

Arizona KB. Oregon 5*. 45 
Arizona St. 99, Oregon M 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Pahic* P Mi lan 

w L T Ph GF CA 
N.Y. Rangers 32 22 72 74 2« 2N 

PWtodeWAi 37 27 I 78 279 205 


Qaohec 8 1 8-1 

Ledyanf (3), Andreychuk (27), Tunmon 
(27), Hague 2 (16); Glllls Ctt. Stats on goM: 
BDttoto ton Ooutter) ismi-JL Qwtoc (an 
Mamxhuk) a-9-7— 39. 

M.Y. Mtedgrs 8 18-4 

BastM 8 12-5 

Boons*# (15). Hodoe 3 (22), Neely (40). 
Stats ae goal: New York (on Moan) 7-75—19. 
Boston (an Hodooft) 6167-49. 

M.Y. Rangers 8 3 18-4 

SL Leals 13 16-4 

Mullen (16). NkhoUs 04), Gartner 2 (37); 
Stevens (4), BrtaTAmour (MLCDurtnril (27), 
Mnmesso no). Stats en goal: New York too 
JOMeaskl) 1B-T3-7-1— 3L St Louis (an Rich- 
tor) n-ivn-6— 40. 

Hartford I i )— 1 

.Chfcago 2 2 3-6 

Cunnoyworlh (7), R. Brawn (20, Jenntnus 
(1); Roehfc* (34), Goulet (23). Glfeert (7), 
Presley HI), Graham (18), Wilson (10). Shots 
Moodb Hesitate (an Bettaur) 66-16—22. CM- 
engo(on5Mer fctowta,WI 4lB Sj i e) n w t^k 
1 0 1—2 
2 11—4 

EiynuUtcm.OfcevkCW); Blcta w.mcSot- 


T0p tWthers Ib mciiY tint Nalom Rhtoy 
at Latotammer, Norway: L After* Tomba. 
Ihtfy, 2 mbxjtaA 1692 seconds; Z RudDd Nler- 
Ikh, Austria 2: 1923; L Stolon Etarharter, Aus- 
tria, 2:7935; A Mare GtarttfL LuxembcunE 
2ril01l2j i Patrtcfc Hotaer, ttohr, 2razi; 6. Paul 
Aerate SwttzertoMb 2JU7; 7. Stove Locher, 
Swttowtand. 2^068: tun KoriteSwltarloncl 
23077; 9. Ole Christian Furusrth, Norway. 
23130; 18. Mila Kune. Yupastoute 2^UL 
Giant staooi standtogs: 1. Tomba, m 
points; 2. GlrardBttL69; L Ntortlch, 66; 4. Ko»- 
lln. 59; 5. FrcdcrBc Nytare, Sweden. 52; 6. 
Klettl Andre Asmodb Norway, 27: 7. (tied) 
Guenther Mader, Austria and Franck Plo- 
ante France, 3* r 9. Stefai Etarharter, Aus- 
trta, 23; 10 ACCste XL 
Ovortol standtogs: L GtoaRkBL2B3P0bds; X 
Tomba 132; 1 Fran Hefcmr, Swttzartond. 129; 
A Nlsmch.121; S. FurussttwTto; LMadv.fl; 7. 
Lasse Klus. Norway. 82; O (Hedl Alto Staardat 
Norway, «t Aoada 79; 10. Katen, 75. 


Nattenol 

LA. DODGERS A g reed to terms wWi Jim 
NoidUnoor and Dave Walsh, pttc hera and 
Greg Smith, tnftotder, on orw-ysor contracts. 

PITTSBUR GH Aa r s odto terms with Ntlta 
Roesler and Mlk» York, pttchers; Tom 
Prtnee, catcher; Orlando Mrrort 11 ret baso- 
man; and Stove Carter, outtfefdsr; on one- 
veoreentracte Stoned Dauo Boir, Pitcher, to 
minor league controct 


National Battettxdl Aseodatlea 
HOUSTON— Activated Ataem Okduwon, 
center , from Iniurad list. Put Matt Bullard, 
forward, on Mured nst 
UTAH — Pvt Blue Edward*, torword, on In- 
lured list Boned Tony Brawn, auord, to to- 
day contract 

FOOTBALL 


LA. RA MS Clon ed ANred Jackooo. cor- 
nertodi; Derrldc Carr, defansl w end. and 
Jim Price, tight end. 

PHOENIX— Cart Holrstaa defensive llne- 
man, ret i red. 

SAN DIEGO— Stoned Georoe Rado- 
cnowsfcy, defensive back. 

HOCKEY 


CRICKET 


DETROIT— SOU John ChabaL center, to 
Adirondack. American Hockey League. 

NEW JERSE Y H ecoftod Jomto Hwcrolt, 
d s t en s e me n. from Utica. American Hodary 


THIRD' 

Now ZtatoBd vs. 8(1 
Frttnr, ta Aucklon* Near Zogtaod 
Sri Lanka 1st timings: 3254 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
Aatafcta lew 

BALTIMORE— Agreed ta terms with Bob 
Mlioda ottcher, on ane-ynr controct 
SEATTL B A gr eed to terms wtth Ken Or tf- 
fev. Jr. owtfieldar. en tiKHyoar cantracA and 
Jose Melendez, ollcher. on onavoarcontrod. 
TEXAS— Agraedtotermawtai Juan Genz» 

toz, outftoMe r. and JW« Hernandez, Inttoktor, 

on one year contracts. 


WINNIPEG— Traded Tom Draper, gooF 
tsnder, to SL Loufa for future consid er ations. 

COLLEGE 

NAIA— Fort Hoys Sate wdl host 1992 naia 
wrestling dwnolansMpe from March6L1992. 

ORANGE BOWL COMMITTEE— Named W 
Harper Doyfc feon president; R. Ray Goode 
presuntf elect; Rnert l_ Epllng vice pred- 
dwt; gdWBIIams an vi ce president; and janes 
L. Armstrong MdHonMrenurer lor 199)41 
DOMINICAN, CALIF,— Named Julie Por- 
ter women's assistant basketball cooed. 

MIAMI, OHIO— Named Jim SMI men has- 
sistant baskettaoll cuadL 
SAM HOUSTON ST^-Larrv R. Brown, 
men’s busketboiJ coach, restoned effective at 
end d Eteng semester. 
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Tomba Captures 
Giant Slalom as 
Girardelli Falters 


Rnaos 


Comptkd by Ow Sufi From Dtsposthes 

LILLEHAMMER, Norway — 
Alberto Tomba of Italy captured a 
men’s World Cop giant slalom on 
Friday and moved to second in the 
overall standings. 

Tomba clocked fee fastest sec- 
ond ran of the day- for a combined 
time of 2 minutes, 18.92 seconds 
down the Hafiell course, where fee 
1994 Olympic gate races for men 
and women will be held. 

Rudolf Nieriich of Austria, a 
two-time world giant slalom cham- 
pion and winner of a slalom in 
OppdaL Norway, an Tuesday, was 
second, 31 seconds behind Tomba. 

In third place was Stefan Eber- 
harter, Nieriich’s teammate, who 
finished .43 behind. 

Marc Girardelli of Luxembourg 
had led after the first ran, but fal- 
tered on fee second, finishing 
fourth. 

It was Tomba’s fifth 
World Cup slalom or giant 
in Norway and Sweden since 1988. 
But Tomba, who had a poor show- 
ing in fee world champh 
faued to finish a slalom m 
on Tuesday. 

This victory ended a streak of 
four World Cup races in which the 
1988 double Olympic champion 
failed to finish. 

“It was an important victory, not 
only for my confidence,” said 
Tomba. “Now I have a good 
chance to win fee giant slalom 


. 

i was a pity because I made a 
good first run,” he added. 


all cup. especially as I don’t know 
how the injury will affect toy 
form.” 

“It was a 
very _ 

“But there is another race tomor- 
row." 

Tomba, who clenched his fist af- 
ter crossing the line, said: “I proved 
once again today that if I get to the 
ash line nobody can beat me. 


fin ish 
What a 
world 
luck I’ve 


feeling 


to defeat three 
after all the b ad 


Winning the overall title wiD be 
more difficult, though. Girardelli 
Tomba, 203-142, in the over- 
all standings. 

Franz Honzer of Switzerland, a 
downhflkr who did not compete 
Friday, dropped to third in the 
overall standings. He has 129 
points. 

Girardelli, gunning for a record- 
tying fourth World Cup overall ti- 
tle. skied badly through the last 
four gates Friday to drop back. He 
was in first place after fee first run 
on fee icy course. On fee second 
run. he tided cautiously in order 
not to aggravate a knee injury. 

Girmddli was furious at himself. 

“I made too many mistakes in 
the second ran,” he said. “1 
shouldn’t have missed the rhawcft 
to strengthen my hold on the over- 


champion Nieriich, he was refer- 
ring to Eberhaner, who won the 
super-G, and GirarddlL 

But Tomba was not so confident 
before the race. 

“The early part oT the course is a 
bit too flat for my style," be said, 
“but luckily there were some tough 
panslater on where it was posable 
to make up time." 

In fact, he beat Nieriich by al- 
most a second in the late section of 
fee course. 

The icy course claimed many vic- 
tims, with 17 of 60 starters failing 
to finish the first kg. 

Local knowledge did not help 
Norway's fast-rising Lasse Kjus, 
who missed a gate, and fee slalom 
cup leader. Ole Kristian Furuseth, 
who nearly fell and lost valuable 
time for a disappointing ninth 
place. 

The men’s World Cup continues 
wife a slalom in Lillghamrngr on 
Saturday before the racers leave for 
North America and decisive end- 
of-season races. (AP, Reuters) 

■ Women's Runs Canceled 

The final set of official training 
runs for the Wodd Cup women's 
downhill ski race in Shizukuishi. 
Japan, on Saturday was canceled 
Friday due to strong winds, offi- 
cials said. The Associated Press re- 
ported. 

The jury announced fee cancel- 
lation because of strong winds 
since Friday morning on the 2,808- 
meter (9,360-foot) course wife a 
vertical drop of 725 meters, World 
Cup officials said. Thursday’s trial 
runs were also canceled, due to rain 
and poor visibility. 

Because Of fee cancellations, fee 
participants had practice runs only 
on Wednesday. 


SIDELINES 


WBC Chief to Face Judge Over Title 

PATERSON, New Jersey (AFP) — The president of the World Boxing 
Council, Jos6 Sulaiman, has been ordered to appear before a Superior 
Court judge here next week to defend Iris organization's refusal to 
sanction the April 19 bom between Evander Holyfidd and George 
Foreman. 

Lawyers for Holyfidd and Foreman obtained a “show cause” order on 
Thursday, (Greeting Sulaiman to answer to allegations feat he violated a 
restraining order preventing the WBC from stripping Holyfidd of the 
i James (Busier) Douglas in October. 


title he won from , 

On Monday, the WBC indicated that it would declare as its heavy- 
weight champion fee winner of the March 18 bout between Mike Tyson 
and Donovan (Razor) Ruddock. The action, contend fee lawyers, is a 
violation of the temporary restraining order obtained in November when 

wEcand two promoters should be decided by an impartial arbitrator. 
The arbitrator is expected to hear arguments fnnn fee two rides on March 
5 and 14. Sulaiman is to appear before Saunders on March 7. 

Cruyff Moved Out of Intensive Care 

BARCELONA (Reuters) — Johan Cruyff, who underwent heart 
smgexy on Wednesday, was moved from intensive care on Friday, his 
doctors said. 

A medical bulletin on the43-year-old coach of the FC Barcelona soccer 
dub said he was making very satisfactory progress. Cruyff, one of 
Europe’s 1 egandaiy soccer players who starred for the Dutch team, had a 
double by-pass opaation lor blocked coronary arteries after suffering a 
mild heart attack on Tuesday. 

Peter Graf Qeared in Paternity Suit 

FRANKFURT (AP) — Peter Graf, father of Steffi Graf, fee top- 
ranked player in women’s tennis, has been cleared of charges in a 
paternity suit, a newspaper reported Friday. 

The mass-dredation ne wspap er B3d said court-ordered blood tests in 
fee paternity suit filed by Nicole Meissner proved that Graf did not 
fafeor ha daughter. The case has attracted front-page attention in 
Goman media. Steffi Graf blamed the affair for setbacks in ha career 
last year, when she lost several tournaments. 

For the Record 


Nomdine MoroeK of 
indoor 1,500-meter record in 
34.16 seconds, to 
fee same track last February. 


broke Peter Elliott’s year-old world 
on Ihuraday, docking three minutes. 

on 

(Reuters) 


AT&T USADirecf Service 

Your express connection to AT&T service. 

Calling the States when yuu’re overseas 
has never been easiec All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected id an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call coilecL 

AT&T USADtreci Sendee is available in orer 
80 countries. Here are some of them. 


‘AUSTRIA 022-9034)11 


‘HUNGARY 00V3847T11 

BAMUUN 800001 

’ITALY 172-1011 

‘HeuGaiH Doom 

UBEMA 797-737 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 0042000101 

uixamouRQ o-aooom 

DENMARK 8001-0010 

•NETHERLANDS 06*-O22-9771 

‘EGYPT 020300200 

♦NORWAY 050-72-On 

fFMLAND 8800-100-10 

, SWEDB| 020-7B5-BH 

‘HtANCe 79--0071 


YWnZERLAIO 040-05-0071 

'GAMBIA Q0MW-22MQ1Q 


’TURKEY 9*9-8007-2277 

GERMANY 5 01800010 


UJC. 0800-80007! 

'GREECE 00-800-1311 

ZIMBABWE HQ-099 


For additional OSiDfrea access numbers or infonnadoa about the service, 

call ns collets ai4l25g?fS& when id the US, call 1 800 BX"4M0 I!xl 41£ fix 

yoar hee tBADtna Infaanufon end. 


’Awift second (fill mac. 

T ft4flc phones reqniie coin 
or evd 

1 1n Cairo efial 356*0200 
! Asaibble in ihewesom portico 

of Germany 

em/m 
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DAVE B ARRY 


The Tip-Top Tipper The Rock V Roll Godfather of Ninjas 


M IAMI — Today’s etiquette 
topic is: How to Tip. 

To get “first-class” service, you 
have to know how to tip. 

. Look at Prince Charles. Every- 
where be goes, he gets the “red- 
carpet treatment,” and do you 
know why? Because he knows how 
to “take care” of people. The first 
thing be does, when he lands in a 
forei gn country, is shake hands 
with the foreign bead of state and 
quietly slip him a couple of folded 
bills, likewise, when famous musi- 
cal artists perform at the White 
House, they do their very best, be- 
cause they know that President 
Bush mil slip a crisp new dollar 
into the jar on the white House 


U you'd like to have the same 
kind of “savoir faire™ (literally, 
“ear size”) as these two sophisticat- 
ed men, you need to fallow these 
Recommended Tipping Guide- 
lines: 

• TIPPING IN RESTAU- 
RANTS — The key to successful 
restaurant tipping is to avoid being 
in a large group where everybody 
“chips in” to pay the bill, because 
you'll always come up $147 short, 
and youTZ have a huge embarrass- 
ing argument, with people pulling 
out pens, paper, calculators, sex- 
tants. etc., and saying thi ngs B ite. 
“Well, my salad DEFINITELY 
did not nave as much shredded 
carrot as Marge's.” Also thoe will 
always be somebody who wants to 
leave a pathetic tip. 

Remember that being a bad tip- 
per can come back to haunt you: 
When you die, you go to Bad Tip- 
per Hell where you spend eternity 
buried up to your neck in hoi coals, 
and every few minutes a devil wear- 
ing a cummerbund comes around 
and says. “Would you care for 
some FRESH GROUND PEP- 
PER? Hahahahaha hahahahaha” 

• TIPPING IN FANCY HO- 
TELS — At a fancy hold you 
should be prepared to tip tasicaDy 
your life savings. The instant you 
arrive, uniformed men win sur- 
round your car and greet you in an 
aggressive manner while snatching 
your luggage, winch they’ll give to 
other men, who'll give it to OTH- 
ER men, until you nave been assist- 
ed by enough uniformed men to 
form the Yugoslavian army, all of 
whom will have to be tipped if you 
ever hope to see your underwear 

again 


Also you’re expected to tip the 
bellperson SI for evoy minute he 
spends lecturing you op the various 
features of your room, such as 
where die window is, how you work 
the light switch, etc. A really infor- 
mative behpcrson will find many 
room features to tell you about 
(“and down here, you have your 
floor”). 

0 

My most terrifying bold-tipping 
experience occurred when a book 
publisher put me up for a night at a 
gymnasium-sized suite in an ex- 
tremely fancy hold in Beverly 
Hills, the kind of hotel where every- 
where you turn there arc men wear- 
ing tuxedos, and you fed obliged to 
hand them money, even though the 
only apparent service thw perform 
is to make you nervous. Sol tipped 
my way desperately through the 
lobby, thrusting money at every- 
thing in my path, inrmding floral 
arrangements, and I made it to my 
room, and finally the beQpexson 
left, and I thought I was safe. But 
immediately there was a knock at 
the door, and it was yet another 
hoteberam, announcing that he 
had brought me some ice. I didn’t 
need ice, but there was this tuxedo- 
weaiing person holding a silver ice 
bucket that cost more uum my car, 
and I didn't want to look cheap, so 
I pulled out my wallet and gave him 
the smallest bill I had left, which 
was S 5. Moments after he left, AN- 
OTHER ho tclposon came around, 
and this one, for some reason, had: 
strawberries. I happen to HATE 
strawberries, but this person had a 
tastefully arranged plate of them 
on a rolling cart, and I felt I had no 
choice but to give her what was 
now the smallest bill in my wallet, 
namely: $20. Of course word was 

spreading like wildfire among the 
hotel staff that if you wanted to 
make big money, you could take 
virtually any random object np to 
the luxury suite. 1 spent the rest of 
the evening huddled in bed, trying 
to ignore the people knocking on 
my door, bringing me God knows 
what. 

So we see the importance of 
has been 

helpful, and that before you move 
along to the next article, yon re- 
member to show your appreciation 
for all the work I've done by 

. . . HEY! COME BACK HERE? 

Kmght-Rldder Newspaper* 


By Thomas Clavin 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — A secret plot 
_ . that could result in the up- 
heaval of a country, if not the 
entire world order. Fast-paced ac- 
tum that has a reader’s eyes rush- 
ing from page to page: 

An American who studied in 
Japan summoning her wa. or spir- 
itual resources, in a moment of 
crisis. Exotic settings that include 
the Orient, where nothing is as it 
seems. And the certainty that his 
tale of international intrigue will 
show up on best-seller lists. 

This must be an Eric Van Lust- 

bad er novel 

Indeed if is anew one, “Angd 
Eyes," being published this 
month by Batiantine Books. 

The author lives and writes in a 
house in Southampton, on the 
eastern ead of New York's Long 
Island that overlooks Shinnocock 
Bay and a garden that he and a 
landscaper, Charles Marder, have 
built up. 

Lustbader and his wife, Vic- 
toria, moved to the area soon af- 
ter the publication 10 years ago of 
“The Ninja,” a novel featuring a 
Jap an esc- American character 
that was instrumental in foment- 


sort of tire godfather of 
ntnj a*t 1 certainly in this country,” 
Lustbader said 

“It’s an interesting feeling to 
see everything that’s sprouted 
from it and to know I was really 
the person trim opened the door. 
Ten years ago very few people in 
this country had heard of mrga. 

“It’s become a fad now, and 
I’ve read where it’s already pass- 
ing. But the interest nry readers 
have is apparently lasting. Each 
book Fve done featuring ninja 
characters has sold better than the 
previous one.” 

Although “Angel Eyes” does 
not have nixgas, it does include 
many Lustbader trademarks. Tori 
Nmm is a reluctant operative for 
an American espionage oiganiza- 
tion known as the “MalL” 

Nunn is sent in search of the 
source of a synthetic “kDIer co- 
caine” that may or may not be 
financing the construction of por- 
table nuclear weapons possessed 
by an underground resistance 
group in the Soviet Union. 

As sbe follows the trail that 
includes striking a deal with Ya- 


kura gangsters in Tokyo, the sto- 
ries of two women are inter- 
twined one in the Soviet Union 
and the other in Japan. 

Like Tori, they are integral 
parts of the plot and need to as- 
sert their identities in what their 
overseers consider a man’s world 

The results of their searches, if 
unsuccessful could mean whole- 
sale disaster. 

For Lustbader, the dependence 

cm singular characters is more 
than simply moving the plot 
along. “A big part of the success 
of my books is that they are char- 
acter driven.” he said. “I really 
think readers respond to interest- 
ing characters. With {dots, let’s 
face it, a lot of my situations are 
brightened reality, not what one 
would normally encounter in real 
life. But my imp ression is readers 
think the characters are real” ‘ 

His 12 novels have sold well in 
the United States, and they ap- 
peal to worldwide markets. Last 
year one of ids books was the No. 

I best seder in Australia. He is 
one of the most popular authors 
in the United Kingdom 

In Dublin, a bookstore has a 
section devoted just to his works. 
And paperback editions cf his 
books are eagerly sought in 
Southeast Asia. 

Tastfrader has dropped Van as 
his miridlft name on book covers. 
“We’re not "ring it in this coun- 
try, because there has been confu- 
sion among booksellers whether 
to place tuy books under V or L," 
he said. “Now people can just go 
to the L section to find the books, 
and the publisher is much happier 
with that idea.” 

What may surprise some read- 
era is that , despite Ms imm ersion 
in Japanese culture and history 
and the vivid descriptions of Jap- 
anese settings, Lustbader has nev- 
er visited that country. 

“I understand Japanese readers 
find that hard to believe,” he said. 
“The closest Fve been is 10 days 
in Hong Kong. I have a special 
affinity for the East, and my 
imagination is very timod into 
that Part of the reason why I 
haven’t been there is Fm afraid 
Td be overwhelmed by modern- 
day Japan.” 

Lustbader calls writing “my 
deepest joy, besides my wife, and 
something I really have to da” 



uck, the producers responsible for 
“Jaws” and “The ShnjT amoag 
other hits, purchased “Tne Ninja 

ytp nnWhVfltiftTV 


They went through one 
screenplay after another, and 
each one got farther from whai 
the book was,” - Lustbader re- 
called. 

Lustbader has turned down re- 
quests to go to Hollywood and 
adapt Ms books. 

“Not on your fife,” he said. “I 
spent half of my 15 years in (he 
muse- business' out in Los Ange- 
les. Sol kmw what goes on there; 

and I have no interest in getting 
involved in that scen e .” 

spends much of ms 
rime writing, teffing good stories 
and expressing his ooncem about 
worid events. 

He does not subscribe to the 

theory that events of the last year 
or so, specifically the eas ing of the 
cold war. mean that writera who 
deal with international intrigue 
and espionage are running out of 
worthy villains and material for 



DreXatonur torTbe Ne» Yak 'Una 

Lustbader; “Writing is Eke creating a Japanese garden.” 


“The mmnte the Wall came 
down in everybody said 
there’s a new era and everything 
will be peaceful” he said. 

“Obwously with the Persian 
Gulf war aim what’s happening in 
the Soviet Union, thars not tree. 
There are going to -be some real 
bad times in the Soviet Union, 

dvil wars with real blood and a lot 

of people killed.” 

“Angel Eyes,” he said, is an 
attempt to explore what it means 
to be a hen) in the modem world, 
where there is much tznmofl, and 


PEOPLE 


Tearful Brando Fails 

ToSarxSonFmmJwl 
A rambfing, tearful plea from 
Marion Brando failed to . save 
Christian, his eldest son. from a 
stiff prison term. Christian, 29. was 
sentenced to 10 yeas in California 
prison for the shooting death cf 
Dag DroBet. his half-aster's Tahi- 
tian lover. “Perhaps I failed as a 
father,” the elder Brando told the 
court. “The tendency is always to 
blame the other person. There were 
thines I could hare done different- 




details on Christian s upbringing 
Brando described bis former wife, 
the actress Anna Kasfafi, as “the 
most negative person 1 have ever 
s ett? in this life,” adding that she 
was creel and evidently troubled. 
“I tfrfnfc the tincture of what her 
character is can be encapsulated in 
the fact sheis not in ibis courtroom 
today.” Brando said he had mar- 
ried Kariifi because she was preg- 
nant with Christian. He said he did 
not want the boy to grow up an 
“internationally famous illegiti- 
mate son.” Asked about the putt- 
lie’s perception that Christian is the 
spaded duld of a rich and famous 
wian. Brando exploded: “This is the 
MARLON Brando case,” he said 
“If Christian were black, Mexican 
or poor, he wouldn't be in this 
courtroom. Everyone wants a piece 
of the pie.” With credit for time 
already saved and good behavior, 


■ lie if Lt'Ht’f. ii. 


He is now working on the last 100 
or so pages of a new novel. 

“When Tm writing, a bomb 
could go off in the boose, and I 
wouldn’t hear it,” he said. “Part 
of that is the concentration. The 
other part is when 1 write, 1 listen 
to loud rock V roll” 

Before writing fiction full time , 
Lustbader was involved in the 
rock-music business. He was a 
producer and arranger, wrote far 
music publications and hea de d 
publicity at CBS Records. 

Hie has not completely severed 
his relationship with music. At 
Eltou John’s request, he wrote fin- 
er notes for the tinea's box set 


“When I got into the business, 
ii was ran by mavericks and was a 
very exciting, creative time,” he 
said. “When the rock business 
went over the SI bfflian mark, big 
fish got involved, and it all got 
engulfed by conglomerates. IV 
business changec 
and when 1 left, it . 

Another industry that raises 
questions is the movies. None of 
Ms novds have become fihns. 
With their exotic settings, action, 
bold characters »nd rapidly shift- 
ing scenes, they might seem na- 
turals for (be stiver screen. 

But that has not worked out. 
David Brown and Richard Zan- 


“As a kid I had a hero, Wtihe 
Mays, but I realized that as an 
adnh I don't have any heroes, and 
I don’t think Fm an exception in 
this country,” Lustbader said. 

The increased attention in Ja- 
pan may help Lustb&der’s novels. 
Parts of Ms next work are also set 
there, and he said be was not 
'’fined to move away from Ac 
„ -are. 

“I don’t do dep ar t u res, but I do 
think each book is another step in 
in evotatuoary process,” Ik said. 


nese garden. It is never finishe d. 
You always seek perfection, but 
part of you understands you’ll 
never find it, because it doesn't 
otisL” 


for parole in about 4^ years. 

□ - ! 

K&rfc Doughs, 74, is expected to 
be sufficiently recovered from his 
recent helicopter accident to attend 
two dinners m his honor lata this 
month in Beverly Hills. California; 
On March 7 the actor and writer 
will receive the American Film In- 
stitute's 1 9th Annual Life Achieve-, 
ment Award. On March 20 Doug- 
las will be honored by the West; 
Coast chapter of the Writera Guild 
of America for presang for a screen 
credit for Dai ton Tnunbo, who! 
wrote the screenplay for “Sparta- 
cus,” the 1960 film that , starred 
Dr* : ’ Trunibd been black-' 
listcu -w. .ug the Mclai thy era. > 


Nearly 300 people turned out for; 
PtaEp Roth, who received the Na-. 
tional Arts Club's Medal of Honor; 
for Literature m New York. Roth is' 
the author of 19 books. His memoir 
about his father. “Patrimony,” was ;f 
recently published by Simon and. 
Schuster. 
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LOW COST FUGHTS 


MAY HE SACHS) tEAKT OF JESUS 
t» adored, qtorifinc l toned and pro- 
reread foraopn* foe world, m aid 
forever. Sacred Haul of J®**, pray 
for ul SaM Jude, water of rraodes, 
pray for n. Said Judo, help of foe 
hcp*«, proyfor in. Sip fofprap 
me ms a day, by foe nmn day 
yarn prayar wfl bo wa re d. H ha« 
never been known to UL ftbicOicn 


bxh LL1JW + US. }10 dr stagnant 
odd US. Si if forei® . cumnor mjwm 

mTwEnow, NY 1450 USMu* 
wrote fat 71W8M3B USA 


FRIENDSHIPS 


TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS 
IN SPAIN 

• Please note ihe 
new address of our 
representative 
Alfredo 

Umkwff Sarmienh) 
Murcefaio Sontamaria 
Tel: 564 51 21 
Fax: 564 52 89 


Woridwida 

Ae tna sh ip 

Claudia 

PuschtoWCnlt 


Beautiful vivacious Lady a la “Grace KeBy”, Sonde, with 
radiant Hue eyes, end SQs/176, sfim, long legs, elegant, academic, 
successful, i n ternational investment u an s ufo n t and very wealthy, a 
jody with doss and esprit, sporty (yachting, tennis, goH) and al 
woman- tender, romantic dMo m te and fonxnineu. independent 
and far “Hm", a man cf the worid up to his 60s, totaly withou t any 
bounds! Please coll: Germany Frankfurt T.(0) 69-239306 or 
T.pl 6241 S7297, Fax (0) 6241 /74354 ddy from 3 - 7 pm 


rv\ Edith Brigitta 
O k/ Fahrenkrog 

Say yes. to a paitnesship through the 

INTERNATIONAL PaRTNEESHU’AGENCY WITH 
ABSOLLTEPOJONAL ASSET ANCE GivEME YOUR 

puu.caNnueNCE.Guj. me everyday (also 
sound Sat/SuN] GERMANY, Elkh^hachstraBE sl 
Qtaunt D-«*n Pranwuetam Main, h pm. 
confidential TfaL: (0) »/ 43 19 7*. Fax (0) 69/ 43 20 66 

O YOUNG BEAUTIFUL DIPLOMATS DAUGHTER, jl «. 

UL<mUWjtLU. UNVBOTSnaS. VBYSUXSBULININIEBUTOrw. 
JUUC RHATTO5, A BKBMIMi HSSCKAUTY WITH KStESHNO QUUL lOVB 
SONTANHX5 OTY TDUIS, CUCTUEE AND SKHJ 5 . A TOUNC IADV WITH CLASS 
PHASE CALL- ££> GEUUNY.(OV® - 43 1979. 


The agency for companionship and marriage 
Mac. M.Th.KBy,CH-3001 B£RN/Neumg»se45 
Tel. 09-41-31-22 21 12 
Documentation on request 
i New: Toroulo-Canada 

\ Swiss - worldwide - since 1956 























































































